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WILL  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  WOE 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  sky  a  deep  blue,  the 
heat  oppressive,  though  the  year  was  yet 
young,  when  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  express  train  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Stuttgart  was  nearing  the  station  of 
Pforzheim. 

In  one  of  the  first-class  compartments  near 
the  end  of  the  train  were  Mr.  Thorpe,  his 
daughter.  Major  Kingsford,  and  another 
gentleman  and  lady,  also  English.  The  train 
was — according  to  Bradshaw — to  pass  tln-ough 
without  stopping ;  yet  it  slackened  its  pace  as 
it  approached  the  station,  and  just  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  going  to  look  out  and  see  the  cause  there  sud- 
denly occurred  a  rolling  over  of  every  one  and 
everything.     There  was  no  noise,  no  screaming 

VOL.  III.  b 
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whistle  to  denote  anything  wrong,  no  warning 

of  any  kind — simply,  so  far  as  this  compart- 
ment was  concerned,  a  complete  upset.  The 
baskets,  Lags,  and  umbrellas  fell  out  of  their 
nests  on  to  the  seats,  and  bounded  on  to  the 
ground,  after  striking  those  heads  that  unfor- 
tunately were  in  their  way.  Major  Kingsford 
was  thrown  into  collision  with  the  lady 
opposite  to  him,  Mr.  Thorpe's  hat  struck  Willie 
in  the  face — in  fact,  without,  fortunately,  any 
damage,  the  boideversement  was  thorough. 

"  Good  God  !  what  has  happened  ?  "  was  the 
cry  from  all. 

But  no  one  knew ;  till,  having  gathered 
himself  together,  and  collected  his  senses  as 
well,  the  English  stranger  risked  his  head  out 
of  window,  and  then  beheld  the  result  of  an 
accident  which,  had  they  been  nearer  the 
engine,  might  have  been  their  death.  A 
luggage  train  had  blocked  the  line,  and  though 
the  danger  signal  had  been  hoisted  it  was  not 
done  soon  enough  to  stop  the  express,  though 
the  engine-driver  was  able  to  slacken  speed. 
He  never  drove  another  train  ;  he  was  killed 
almost  instantaneously.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  express  ran  into  the  luggage  train  and 
literally  rode  over  it ;  the  engine  rose  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  carriages  got  doubled  together  as 
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ribbon  is  to  make  a  bow,  till  the}'  toppled  over, 
and,  breaking  the  coupling-irons  at  the  fifth 
carriage,  saved  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
train  from  destruction.  It  was  an  awful  scene 
of  ruin  and  havoc :  the  carriages  were  broken 
into  splinters,  the  engine  doubled  up  past  recog- 
nition, the  injured  people  moaning  and  lying 
about  amongst  the  debris  covered  with  blood, 
and,  in  some  cases,  their  clothes  hanging  in 
ran's  about  them.  It  was  frightful  to  witness, 
though  it  lasted  for  a  few  moments  only,  for 
active  hands  and  willing  hearts  were  soon  at 
work,  doing  their  utmost  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Fortunately  the  deaths  were  but  few — two  men 
and  a  woman,  besides  the  engine-driver,  were 
the  only  people  killed,  though  the  wounded 
might  be  counted  by  tens. 

The  statement  instantly  —  and  of  course 
officially — made,  thal^  a  strict  inquiry  would 
take  place  as  to  the  origin  of  the  negligence 
which  led  to  so  terrible  a  catastrophe,  in  a 
country  too  where  the  people  prided  themselves 
on  their  wonderful  carefulness  and  the  rarity  of 
their  accidents,  in  no  way  restored  the  dead  or 
relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  or 
comforted  those  who,  like  the  Thorpes  and 
their  companions,  had  the  prospect  before  them 
of   several   hours'    delay    at    such    a    town    as 
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Pforzheim.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  the 
line  had  to  be  cleared,  the  injured  removed 
gently  and  carefully,  and  other  carriages  and 
an  engine  provided  before  the  journey  could  be 
continued. 

Amongst  those  who  were  unhurt  there  was 
at  once — after  ascertaining  they  could  help  no 
one,  and  indeed  that  they  were  rather  in  the 
way  of  the  practised  hands  than  otherwise — a 
rush  to  the  buffet;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
unexpected     demand,     the    supply   Avas    soon 
exhausted.     Mr.  Thorpe  succeeded  in  securing 
a  miserable  bit  of  hard,   stringy   veal,  accom- 
panied by  a    piece    of    still   harder  and  more 
stringy  ham,  with  a  couple  of  little  loaves,  for 
which  he  was  demanded  the  sum  of  one  thaler 
six    grosehen.      Not   having    any    other    than 
English    money    in    his     purse,    which    they 
objected  to  take,  he  begged  Willie,  who  was 
standing  some  little  way  from  the  rush   and 
confusion,    to  pay.     She   at  once  handed  her 
father   a  note  for  fifty  francs,  and   the  man, 
having  no  objection  to  French  money,  went  off 
with   the   avowed   intention   of    fetching    the 
change.      They   waited   and   waited,    but    he 
never  appeared  again,  nor  could  he  be  found 
anywhere  ;  till  probably,   when  the  train  had 
started  for  Stuttgart,  he  would  be  seen  once 
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more  in  the  right  place,  and  the  richer  by  forty- 
six  francs. 

This  little  episode  over,  the  money  looked 
on  as  gone  and  so  best  forgotten,  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  to  get 
through  a  couple  of  hours,  the  very  least  period 
they  were  likely  to  be  detained.  Indeed, 
remain  in  the  carriage  they  could  not,  unless 
they  chose  to  submit  to  being  shunted  every 
five  minutes,  and  bumped  against  first  one 
thing  and  then  another.  They  were  told  all 
the  packages  could  be  left  in  it  safely  and  the 
door  would  be  locked,  but  that  they  had  better 
get  out  themselves,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

Mr.  Thorpe  and  Major  Kingsford  would 
willingly  have  joined  their  two  travelling 
companions,  but  Willie  seemed  to  prefer  being 
by  themselves.  She  could  not  bear  the  inter- 
ruption  to  her  thoughts  or  the  labour  of  keeping 
up  a  conversation. 

"If  I  had  only  been  killed  like  that  poor 
woman,  or  in  her  stead ! "  was  the  dreary 
thought  she  left  the  carriage  with.  "  I  should 
have  been  less  missed,  perhaps:-]  am  useful  to 
no  one,  and  a  burden  to  myself !  " 

One  lament,  one  bitter  regret,  never  c< 
to    present  itself    before   her, — that    she    had 
written  the  letter  she  had  to  Cyril,     Had  she 
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not  written  it,  all  might  have  been  put  right, 
but  now  that  she  had  herself  broken  the  chain 
that  linked  them  together  there  could  be  no 
hope.  It  was  not  likely  he  would  seek  her, 
his  pride  would  not  permit  it:  and  a  man's 
pride  is  not  like  a  woman's, — love  does  not 
smother  it.  And  so  wearily  and  sadly  she  went 
on  from  day  to  day ;  all  the  changes  she 
had  gone  through,  her  stay  in  Paris,  her  visit 
to  Strastrarg,  had  not  helped  crush  out  that 
nearly  maddening  regret. 

As  they  walked  along  the  hot,  dusty  road 
from  the  station  towards  the  Schlosskirche<  she 
pictured  to  herself  an  account  of  this  accident 
getting  into  the  English  papers,  and  Cyril 
reading  it ;  and  then  she  wondered  whether  he 
would  be  very  unhappy,  as  she  would  be — as 
she  was  when  she  heard  of  his  being  wrecked, 
though  he  himself  related  it  to  her,  and  was 
safe  and  unhurt  by  her  side  ;  or  whether  he 
would  not  endeavour  to  find  out  if  she  were 
amongst  the  injured.  And  then  the  folly  of 
her  imagination  struck  her.  Supposing  even 
he  did  hear  of  the  collision — and  very  probably 
he  would — was  it  likely  he  would  set  it  down  at 
once  as  a  necessary  result  that,  because  there 
was  an  accident  on  a  German  railway,  she  must 
needs  be  in  the  train  ? 
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She  was  disturbed  in  her  reverie  by  her  father 
suggesting  they  should  take  a  fly — one  at  that 
moment  was  passing  by,  plying  for  hire,  the 
news  of  the  accident  having  brought  out  several 
conveyances  that  might  be  called  flys  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  but  they  looked  so  dingy,  grey 
with  dust,  and  closed,  or  nearly  so — for  they 
seemed  half  composed  of  windows ;  but  Willie 
declined,  much  preferring  to  walk.  The 
Schlosskirche  was  not  much  worth  seeing,  more 
especially  coming  fresh  from  Strasburg ;  still 
they  looked  at  it  and  its  monuments  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do.  Then  they  wan- 
dered about  the  town — not  an  ugly  one — and 
made  a  few  purchases  of  photographs  and  one 
or  two  little  trumpery  ornaments,  which  are 
made  there  in  great  quantities  both  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Thus  wandering  about  the  time  passed,  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  station  they  found 
there  wrere  good  prospects  of  getting  away  in 
half  an  hour  or  perhaps  less.  Their  carriage 
was  there,  and  they  got  in,  making  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances. All  the  dibris  had  been  cleared  away 
on  one  side,  leaving  the  line  of  rail  free  for 
traffic,  but  it  was  many  days  before  all  traces 
of  the  disaster  w7ere  entirely  removed. 
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Instead  of  reaching  Stuttgart  by  three 
o'clock  the}'  did  not  do  so  till  nearly  seven. 
The  station  there  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
cause  of  delay  had  been  telegraphed,  but  no 
mention  of  how  many  dead  or  injured,  so  that 
every  one  who  expected  friend  or  relation  by 
that  train  was  crowding  round,  peering  into 
every  compartment  with  strained  eves  and 
beating  hearts,  hoping  to  see  his  own  safe 
and  sound.  But  many  were  disappointed. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  second  and  third 
class  carriages  fared  the  worst,  they  being 
nearest  the  engine,  so  that  the  Wttrtembergers 
were  the  chief  sufferers :  foreigners,  of  which 
at  this  season  every  train  carries  a  great  many, 
were  in  the  first  class  nearer  the  end. 

"What  a  horrible  sight!''  said  Willie, 
standing  by  the  carriage-door,  whilst  her 
father  and  Philip  were  getting  out  their  hand 
packages  —  "worse  almost  than  the  accident 
itself.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  any  one  in 
sorrow." 

"  Then  have  pit}  on  others,  Willie,  who 
feel  as  you  do,v  whispered  Philip  Kingsford  in 
her  car,  "  and  try  and  look  less  unhappy." 

Willie  looked  up.  The  kind  voice,  the 
anxious  look  that  met  hers,  nearly  upset  her. 
As  it  was  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  pull- 
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ing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  turned  quickly 
round  to  her  maid,  who  now  with  the  footman 
appeared.  The  former  had  been  terribly 
frightened,  and  could  scarcely  even  now  speak 
without  her  teeth  chattering  much  more 
quickly  than  her  tongue. 

When  Major  Kingsford  noticed  the  effect  his 
words  had  on  poor  Willie  he  groaned  to  him- 
self, and  thought  was  it  ever  to  be  like  this  ? 
— was  that  blank,  utter  misery  to  last? 

As  they  ah  neared  the  Ausgang  the  shouts 
from  the  men  employed  by  the  various  hotels 
to  recommend  their  own  as  the  best  were 
utterly  bewildering,  and  Routh,  the  man- 
servant, who  had  never  been  out  of  England 
before,  turned  round  towards  his  master  with  a 
helpless  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  u  You  have 
brought  me  into  this,  sir ;  but  I  \\\  sure  I  don't 
see  my  way  out  of  it." 

The  man,  however,  found  he  must  keep  his 
wits  about  him,  or  the  two  bags,  bundle  of 
wrappers,  and  umbrellas  would  be  taken  from 
him,  for  two  men,  one  on  eitlier  side,  were 
endeavouring  their  best  to  drag  them  out  of 
his  hands. 

In  answer  to  the  various  shouts  and  big 
dirty  hands  laid  on  him  Major  Kingsford,  who 
followed  Uouth,  shouted, — 
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"Marquardt!  Bad  is  the  best,  I  believe," 
lie  continued,  turning  round  to  Mr.  Thorpe, 
who  was  following  with  his  daughter  and  her 
maid.  "But  we  cannot  help  it;  and  it  has 
this  advantage,  it  is  not  far  from  the  station." 

"  Must  we  walk,  then?"  asked  Willie. 

"Not  if  you  dislike  it;  but  it  is  quite  close. 
It  will  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  drive." 

"Very  well,"  she  replied,  listlessly. 

She  was  very  tired,  but  she  felt  almost 
thankful  for  it.  It  would  enable  her  to  sleep, 
perhaps.  Those  wakeful  nights  were  so  dread- 
ful. To  toss  from  side  to  side,  feeling  fever- 
ish, and  unable  to  drive  those  painful,  distress- 
ing thoughts  for  one  moment  away,  listening 
to  the  hours  and  half -hours  striking,  till  at  last 
the  grey  light  of  morning  broke  in  upon  the 
room,  then  and  then  only  came  sleep,  a  heavy, 
unrefreshing  sleep  that  left  a  headache  behind, 
no  wonder  the  poor  child  courted  fatigue  in 
any  shape,  if  it  held  out  a  promise  of  rest  at 
night. 

But,  as  Major  Kingsford  said,  the  hotel  was 
not  far.  Passing  from  out  of  the  really  hand- 
some station  by  a  very  fine  loggia,  the  hotel 
stood  some  little  way  up  the  broad  street,  close 
to  the  large  square  fronting  the  Palace.  The 
entrance  was  not  inviting,  and  they  had  to  go 
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up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  then  to  find  only 
very  small,  dirty  rooms.  Stuttgart  has  not, 
so  far  as  hotels  are  concerned,  made  an}'  great 
advances  towards  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
The  same  miserable  narrow  beds,  with  no 
blankets,  but  a  cotton  covering  and  a  Federbett 
or  eider-down  quilt,  the  same  shyness  of  water 
and  ignorance  of  baths,  the  same  dirty  waiters 
and  still  dirtier  chambermaids,  but  also  the 
same  good-natured  willingness  to  do  all  you 
ask  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  grinning  face 
and  a  ready  hand. 

There  is  nothing  more  depressing,  if  even 
you  are  otherwise  all  right,  than  arriving  after 
a  long  day's  journey  at  an  hotel  where  you 
expect  everything  to  be  ready  to  welcome  you 
— rooms,  hot  water,  candles  lighted,  fires  if 
cold,  and  "  dinner  in  half  an  hour" — to  find 
you  create  just  as  much  stir  as  if  you  had  not 
been  expected  and  ordered  everything  before- 
hand, and  a  servant  rushing  in  hastily  to  ask 
how  many  rooms  you  want,  as  if  lie  could  not 
possibly  spare  you  more  than  five  seconds,  lots 
of  other  people  wanting  his  attention  quite  as 
much  as  you  do.  There  is  no  use  in  storming 
at  it;  the  probability  is  the  man  will  slip  away 
whilst  you  are  letting  off  your  anger,  and  you 
will  be  worse  off  than  ever. 
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Willie,  when  she  saw  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, all  pwing — the  manager  declared— to  the 
accident  in  tlie  morning,  which  caused  three 
trains  to  arrive  almost  simultaneously,  with,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  no  end  of  travellers,  who 
all  wanted  good  accommodation,  she  went  up 
into  a  corner  of  the  miserable  sitting-room, 
and  stayed  there  till,  one  by  one,  all  had  left 
the  room.  Hitherto,  when  she  and  her  father 
had  travelled,  she  had  generally  been  the  chief 
talker :  this  arose  from  her  being  a  thorough 
German,  Italian,  and  French  scholar ;  for 
though  William  Thorpe  got  on  very  well 
when  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  saw  no 
use  in  bungling  over  a  sentence  she  could 
express  with  so  much  ease.  But  this  journey 
had  been  very  different ;  she  never  attempted 
to  help  or  interfere,  either  as  to  the  route  they 
should  take  or  the  places  they  should  stop  at : 
siic  took  no  interest  in  anything ;  she  went 
because  she  was  persuaded  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,  but  she  would  as  soon  have  gone 
to  Moscow  as  Munich,  or  Madeira  as  Moscow. 
(  innate,  scenery,  art,  all  were  of  indifference 
to  her.  What  she  seemed  to  like  best  was 
being  left  alone  ;  and  then,  buried  in  the  past, 
she  forgot  where  she  was,  or  who  was  with 
her. 
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Her  father  and  friend  constantly  talked  over 
the  sad  state  of  affairs ;  and  at  times  William 
Thorpe  was  so  depressed  that  Kingsford  often 
said  things  to  cheer  him  he  hardly  believed 
in  himself. 

"  We  must  give  her  time,"  he  would  say : 
"  after  all,  it  is  hut  early  days.  We  have  not 
been  long  enough  away  to  hope  for  much,  but 
in  time  she  will  show  the  benefit  change  of 
scene  has  wrought.  Yen  have  never  been  in 
this  town  before,  I  think  you  said  ?  " 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "never." 

It  was  just  after  breakfast  on  the  morning 
following  their  arrival,  the  two  men  were 
standing  together  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel, 
smoking ;  the}'  had  agreed  to  remain  the  day 
in  Stuttgart,  to  rest  after  their  tedious  journey 
from  Strasburg. 

"  Then  let  us  go  and  see  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum,  to  my  mind  the  most  worth  seeing 
of  anything  in  the  town.  Shall  I  go  up  and 
see  when  Willie  will  be  ready  ?  It  will,  I  think, 
interest  her,  for  she  is  fond  of  sculpture,  and 
there  are  some  pieces  very  fine." 

"  Do,"  said  his  companion,  but  not  expect- 
ing Philip  to  succeed  in  getting  his  daughter 
out.  "  I  wonder  if  1  am  acting  judiciously," 
he   thought,    as    Kingsford's    broad   shoulders 
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disappeared  under  the  archway  entrance  of  the 
hotel.  "  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  have  been 
better  to  let  her  face  the  evil,  instead  of 
running  away  from  it  ! " 

Ah,  how  much  better  he  did  not  know ! 
For,  had  he  done  so,  the  evil  would  have 
melted  away,  as  evils  so  often  do  when  boldly 
met.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  regret  the 
step  he  had  taken,  even  if  he  had  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  so :  but  he  did  not.  In  his  heart, 
he  wTas  glad  of  anything  that  could  have  sepa- 
rated his  child  from  Cyril  Treherne,  without 
the  cause  emanating  from  him.  He  coidd  not 
tell  why,  but  he  never  liked  him,  and  regretted 
from  the  first  Willie's  attachment.  Then  he 
thought — as  most  fathers,  and  mothers  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that — that  time  would  put  all 
right.  As  Kingsford  had  said,  it  wras  still 
early  for  her  to  shake  off  the  disappointment, 
and  he  did  not  reckon  all  the  long,  dreary 
winter  months  at  Yardley  Wood,  because  then 
the  question  was  still  in  the  balance.  So  he 
was  glad  they  had  left,  and  hoped  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  when  the)'  returned 
Cyril  Treherne  would  be  married  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  ;  but  not,  at  any  rate,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  when  at  Treherne,  with  nothing 
to  do  but — evil,  as  lie  pleased  to  term  it. 
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When  Major  Kingsforcl  went  up  to  try  and 
induce  Willie  to  go  out  lie  found  her  in  the 
sitting-room  writing.  She  looked  up  hastily 
at  the  unexpected  interruption,  and  quickly 
turned  an  addressed  envelope,  so  as  to  hide 
the  writing,  and  then  said,  in  a  nervous 
manner, — 

"  I  thought  you  and  papa  were  gone  out." 

"We  are  going,"  he  replied,  not  exactly 
coldly,  but  with  less  of  the  genial,  kindly  tone 
he  always  addressed  her  in;  "  and  I  came  up 
to  see  if  you  would  not  go  with  us." 

"No,  thank  vou,"  she  answered.  "I  am 
tired  still,  and  we  have  a  long  da}'  before 
us  to-morrow:  and  I  have  a  letter  I  want  to 
write." 

"It  will  not  take  you  all  da}'  to  write  a 
letter,  and  you  will  feel  less  tired  if  you  go 
out  a  little  than  sitting  all  day  up  here  in  this 
stuffy  room.     Do  come." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  said,  looking  up 
with  such  sorrowful  eyes  that  Philip  could 
scarcely  bear  to  look  at  them. 

"  Willie,"  he  said,  now  drawing  a  chair 
near,  and  sitting  down  by  her,  his  good, 
kind  face  looking  anxiously — aye,  move  than 
anxiously — into  hers,  "Willie,  my  dear  child, 
you    must    shake    off   this    indifference,    this 
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apathy,  this  want  of  interest  in  all  around  and 
about  you  ;  try,  dear — will  you  ?  It  can  do 
you  no  good,  and  you  do  not  know  the  sharp 
pain  it  gives  to  others.  Your  father,  though 
he  says  little,  I  know  feels  it  intensely,  and 
I — well,  I  am  no  one,  and  so  it  does  not 
signify ! " 

"  Oh,  Philip,  do  not  say  so ! "  exclaimed 
Willie,  earnestly,  and  looking  at  him  with 
tearful  but  affectionate  eyes.  "I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do  without  you ! " 

He  drew  a  quick,  short  breath  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  saw  his  breast  heave  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed. It  was  only  for  a  moment ;  but  she 
thought  what  a  dear  good  fellow  he  was  to 
have  such  patience  with  her,  and  to  care  so 
much  about  her.  She  said  something  of  the 
sort,  but  it  was  rather  incoherent. 

u  Then,  will  you,  to  please  me,  come  out? 
Surely  your  correspondence  is  not  so  important 
as  to  keep  you  in  all  day  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  a  letter  I  ought  to  have  written 
long  ago.  I  ought  to  have  written  it  from 
Paris,  but  I  could  not,  I — " 

"  Who  is  it  to,  Willie?"       ■ 

Major  Kingsford  asked  the  question  not 
from  any  ordinary  curiosity,  but  because  she 
hid  the  address  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room. 
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and  he  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  to  Tre- 
heroe ;  though  whilst  the  idea  came  across 
him  he  felt  certain  it  could  not  be,  and,  even 
if  it  were,  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  question 
her ;  but  he  ran  his  chance  of  giving  offence. 
He  could  not  bear  the  suspense  of  not  know- 
ing :  better  his  fears  should  be  confirmed  than 
left  uncertain.  Willie  did  not  answer  at  once ; 
she  was  debating  in  her  own  mind  whether 
she  should  tell  him  or  not.  At  last  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him, — 

"  It  is  to  no  one  you  ever  heard  of,  as  far  as 
I  know." 

He  knew  she  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  he 
knew,  at  any  rate,  it  could  not  be  to  Treherne 
or  any  of  his  friends.  It  was  a  "Teat  relief  to 
him,  and  had  she  been  quick  at  noticing,  or  had 
it  interested  her  sufficiently  to  note  it,  she 
would  have  seen  how  his  honest,  plain  face  lit 
up  with  a  soft,  calm  expression,  and  his  eyes 
beamed  with  love,  changing  his  whole  coun- 
tenance, making  him  almost  good-looking. 

"  I  am  an  impertinent  fellow — am  I  not  ? — to 
ask  you  questions  that  do  not  concern  me  ;  but 
I  thought  you  seemed  worried  over  it,  and  I 
feared  you  might  be  giving  yourself  unneces- 
sary bother ;  and,  if  it  be  of  no  consequence, 
do  put  it  aside  and  come  out." 

VOL.  III.  C 
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Willie  did  not  perfectly  understand  what 
Philip  meant,  nor  was  he  quite  sure  himself ; 
he  only  knew  he  was  intensely  relieved,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  say  something  to  her 
in  apology  for  his  question ;  and  she,  knowing 
he  always  intended  kindness,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it  as  such. 

"  But  it  is  of  consequence,  Philip — of  great 
consequence  ;  and  indeed  I  must  write  it  now, 
or  if  I  put  it  off  again  I  not  only  cannot  write 
till  we  get  to  Munich,  but  then  it  will  be  a  day 
longer  en  route" 

"  And  is  it  of  'such  importance  as  that?" 
asked  the  major,  looking  blank. 

"It  is  a  message  from  the  dead  to  the 
Living,*'  said  Willie,  gravely. 

"A  message  from  the  dead  to  the  living!" 
he  said,  echoing  her  words. 

"Yes.  Some  day,  Philip,  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it,  but  not  now.  Do  not  ask  me  about  it 
now." 

80  Philip  was  silent,  and  sat  thoughtful  for 
a  few  minutes.  Willie  was  playing  with  her 
pen,  and  wished  he  would  go  and  leave  her 
to  her  task.  Presently,  as  he  made  no  sign  of 
moving,  she  said,  in  a  lighter,  more  careles? 
tone, — 

"  Is  not  papa  waiting  for  you  ?  " 
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"  By  Jove  !  yes.     I  forgot  all  about  him  !  " 

And  Philip  Kingsford  rose,  and  stretched 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  if  trying  to 
rise  above  the  fresh  mystery  he  had  become 
enveloped  in.  As  Willie  watched  him,  she 
thought  what  a  pity  it  was,  with  his  fine  figure 
and  good  head,  that  his  features  were  not  hand- 
somer; he  would  be  a  splendid  man  if  he  had  a 
better-looking  face.  It  was  one  of  those  care- 
less thoughts  that  flit  through  a  brain 
otherwise  occupied  with  more  serious  matter. 
She  would  hardly  have  known  that  the  idea 
had  occurred  to  her,  had  their  eyes  not  met ; 
and  he  either  read  in  her  expression  what  she 
was  thinking,  or  the  same  idea  struck  him,  for 
he  said,  almost  instantly, — 

"  What  an  ugly  fellow  1  am,  am  I  not, 
Willie?" 

And  he  looked  round  at  himself  in  the  oval 
gilt-framed  glass  that  hung  over  the  red 
Ttrecht  velvet  sofa  behind  him — a  glass  that 
reflected  him  in  no  flattering  manner. 

Willie  smiled,  and  coloured  slightly,  as  if 
she  were  conscious  of  her  thoughts  having 
been  detected. 

"  Ugly  or  handsome,  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  know  what  people  are  like  when  I  know 
them  intimately.     It  is  the  first  sight  with  me 
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that  gives  the  impression,  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect when  I  first  saw  yon,  Philip." 

"  How  should  you,  child,  when  you  had  not 
been  in  the  world  many  days  ?  " 

"  But  I  remember  this,"  she  added,  smiling, 
"that  I  always,  as  a  child,  thought  you  beau- 
tiful, and  as  a  girl  the  dearest  and  best  of 
friends." 

"  The  former  I  am  not — never  was,  and,  L 
am  sadly  afraid,  never  can  be ;  but  the  latter  I 
am,  I  hope,  and  ever  will  be.  Well,  child,  I 
will  leave  you,  though  I  do  not  like  doing  so. 
Will  you  come  out  later  ?  "  he  asked,  turning 
round  suddenly  as  he  reached  the   door   and 

ml 

was  standing  with  it  open. 

"  Yes,  later,  to  please  you,"  and  she  smiled 
as  she  spoke. 

And  Philip  Kingsford  carried  away  the 
smile  in  his  heart,  and  it  made  it  feel  lighter 
to  him  than  he  had  felt  it  for  many  a  day.  It 
takes  so  little  to  create  hope ;  those  three  little 
words  sufficed  to  bring  it  into  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"What  a  time  you  have  been,  Kingsford!" 
said  William  Thorpe,  as  the  major  joined 
him.  He  felt  not  over  amiable  at  having 
been  left  so  long  by  himself,  with  nothing  he 
could  do. 

"Havel?  It  did  not  seem  long.  At  any 
iate  I  have  failed:  she  won't  come.  She  is 
writing.  She  says  she  will  come  out  lateiy1 
and  the  three  little  words,  "to  please  you,'1  re- 
echoed once  more  in  Philip's  ears,  causing  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  to  pass  through  every  nerve 
of  his  body.  "  Let  us  leave  the  Museum  and 
Palace  to  do  with  her  ;  she  will  like  to  see 
Dannecker's  and  Thorwaldseivs  works,  and  we 
can  find  plenty  to  occupy  us  for  two  or  three 
hours.  We  can  begin  with  the  Old  Palace,  and 
then  on  to  the  Stiftskirche.  But,  see  here,  tins 
is  a  magnificent  statue  of  Schiller :  it  is  Thor- 
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waldsen's,  but  tho  bronze  was  cast  at  Munich. 
Is  it  not  fine?'7 

So  the  two  men  set  out  on  that  wearisome 
pleasure  of  sight-seeing — a  necessary  business, 
and  like  man}-  other  things  that  though  not 
pleasant  at  the  time,  yet  bear  good  fruit  after- 
wards. They  did  the  principal  buildings  in 
Stuttgart,  and  then,  having  an  hour  to  spare, 
they  walked  to  where  the  Neckar  and  Nesen- 
bach  meet,  near  to  Cannstadt,  a  kind  of  Rich- 
mond to  the  Wiirtembergers,  though  not  more 
than  two  miles  out  of  the  town. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  walk  had  made 
them  warmer,  so  they  gladly  sat  down  by  the 
river-side,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  that  came 
across  the  water. 

"  Not  so  pretty  as  your  little  Yardley,  but 
still  refreshing  and  pleasant  to  the  eve/'  said 
Kingsford,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  stretching 
himself  full-length  on  the  cool  green  grass. 

"  This  is  a  river;  ours  little  more  than  a 
stream.  How  pretty  it  is  to  watch  water ! — a 
river  or  sea,  I  don't  care  which,  but  I  never 
tire  of  it  ;  the  rippling  of  the  one,  the  roaring 
of  the  waves  of  the  other,  is  sweeter  to  my  ear 
than  the  finest  music  ever  performed." 

"  That  is,  I  recollect,  of  old  a  peculiarity  of 
yours,    and   Willie  inherits  your    taste.      How 
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she  delighted  in  sitting  on  the  stump  of  that 
old  tree  in  the  hollow,  listening  to  the  splashing 
and  dashing  of  that  active,  busy  little  Yardley ! " 

"Ah,  I  fancy  that  taste  arose  more  from 
outward  circumstances  than  a  natural  liking." 

"  Oh,  the  taste  must  he  inherent,  or  it  could 
not  have  been  called  forth  by  anything." 

"She  is  not  the  least  better,  Philip,"  said 
Mr.  Thorpe,  after  a  silence. 

"  Do  you  not  think  so  ?  I  fancied  she  was." 
Everything  for  the  moment  seemed  to  Philip 
in  an  improved  condition.  Then  he  continued, 
"She  never  spoke  to  you,  did  she,  on  the 
subject  of  that  poor  girl  ?  " 

"No.  You  know  all  I  do, — that  when 
dying  she  sent  for  her.  I  was  out,  as  I  told 
you,  and  she  went.  She  was  not  home  till 
nearly  midnight,  and  the  girl  was  dead  before 
she  left  her." 

"Yes,  yes  !  ,:  said  Kingsford,  musingly. 
k-  The  letter  she  was  writing  was  in  some  way 
ronnected  with  that  night.  It  was  a  message. 
she  said,  from  the  dead  to  the  living." 

"  Was  it  to  Treherne,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked 
William  Thorpe,  turning  round  sharply  and 
looking:  at  his  companion. 


L£> 


ompai 


N-o,  not  to  Treherne— I  am  sure  of   that. 


I    asked   her  to    whom    she   was  writing:   she 
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less  sacred  than  the  first.  She  could  not  write 
to  Cyril — she  dared  not  after  her  last  letter,  for 
had  she  not  implied  suspicions  of  evil  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty  ?  And,  then,  how  could  she 
address  him  at  all,  having  left  England  in 
order  to  avoid  all  communication  ?  True,  she 
had  consented  to  go,  being  under  a  false  im- 
pression ;  hut  had  she  not  done  him  a  grievous 
wrong  in  imputing  to  him  conduct  such  as  she 
felt  sure  his  honourable  nature  would  shrink 
from  with  horror  ?  Then,  would  it  not  be 
more  just,  and  only  what  wras  due  to  him,  to 
write  and  admit  her  error,  and  express  her 
regret  for  having  allowed  herself  to  misjudge 
him  for  an  instant  ?  And  then  his  handsome 
face  rose  up  before  her,  looking  angrily  and 
resentfully  at  her,  nothing  of  love  or  forgive- 
ness in  those  blue  eyes,  that  were  more  familiar 
to  her  with  their  laughing  or  fond  expression. 
And  she  cowered  and  shivered  at  the  phantom 
of  her  own  brain. 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot  write  to  him;  I  dare  not  I" 
she  exclaimed,  half  aloud.  "  He  must  hate  me 
now  for  my  meanness,  my  weakness,  in  so 
easily  believing  evil  of  him.  He  would  not 
have  believed  any  harm  of  me, — I  am  sure  of 
that ;  and  yet  I — I  who  loved  him  so  dearly, — 
O    God!    who    love    him     so    dearly    still, — I 
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could  not  only  listen  to  and  believe,  but  act  on 
thegossipof  a  pack  of  ill-natured,  jealous  people. 
I  wonder  if  papa,  if  Philip,  knew  the  truth? 
Hardly,  or  Philip,  at  any  rate,  would  have  told 
me ;  he  is  such  a  kind-hearted,  good  fellow  : 
and  yet  at  times  I  hardly  understand  him 
his  manner  is  almost  distant,  and  then  he  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  make  enough  of  me.  Pool* 
Philip  !  I  dare  say  it  is  my  own  fault,  I  am  s<  i 
cold  to  him,  often  even  disagreeable,  I  am 
sure;  but  I  will  try  and  show  how  grateful  I 
am  to  him  by  being  more  willing  to  do  as  he 
wishes  :  for  after  all  what  does  it  matter  ?  I 
have  no  one  but  him  and  papa  to  care  for,  or 
care  for  me,  so  I  may  as  well  try  and  show 
them  I  am  not  unmindful  of  their  affection. " 

It  was  in  this  mood  her  father  and  Kingsford 
found  Willie,  so  it  was  with  greater  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness  than  she  had  shown  for  long 
that  she  went  to  get  ready  to  join  them  in  their 
expedition  to  the  Palace  and  Museum. 

The  Palace  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  hotel,  so  they  went  there  first,  and 
were  quickly  marched  through  the  apartments 
termed  State,  the  only  ones  the  public  were 
admitted  to  see,  though  from  first  to  last  tlie 
rooms  it  contained  numbered  as  many  as  there 
are  days  in  a   year.     Dannecker's  Venus    was 
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less  sacred  than  the  first.     She  could  not  write 

to  <  Yril — she  dared  not  after  her  last  letter,  for 
had  she  not  implied  suspicions  of  evil  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty  ?  And.  then,  how  could  she 
address  him  at  all,  having  left  England  in 
order  to  avoid  all  communication  ?  True,  she 
had  consented  to  go,  herns'  under  a  false  im- 
pre— ion  :  but  had  she  not  done  him  a  grievous 
wrong  in  imputing  to  him  conduct  such  as  she 
felt  sure  his  honourable  nature  would  shrink 
from  with  horror?  Then,  would  it  not  be 
more  just,  and  only  what  was  due  to  him.  to 
write  and  admit  her  error,  and  express  her 
regret  for  having  allowed  herself  to  misjudge 
him  for  an  instant  ?  And  then  his  handsome 
fa<e  rose  up  before  her,  looking  angrily  and 
resentfully  at  her,  nothing  of  love  or  forgive- 
ness in  those  blue  eyes,  that  were  more  familiar 
to  her  with  their  laughing  or  fond  expression. 
And  she  cowered  and  shivered  at  the  phantom 
of  her  own  brain. 

•■  No,  no.  I  cannot  write  to  him;  I  dare  not !" 
she  exclaimed,  half  aloud.  "  He  must  hate  me 
now    for   my    meanness,    my    weakness,  in    ><> 

sily  believing  evil  of  him.  He  would  not 
have  believed  any  harm  of  me, — I  am  sure  of 
that :  and  yet  I — I  who  loved  him  so  dearly. — 
0    Grod!    who   love    him     so    dearly    still. — I 
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could  not  only  listen  to  and  believe,  but  act  on 
the  gossip  of  a  pack  of  ill-natured,  jealous  people. 
I  wonder  if  papa,  if  Philip,  knew  the  truth? 
Hardly,  or  Philip,  at  any  rate,  would  have  told 
me ;  he  is  such  a  kind-hearted,  good  fellow  : 
and  vet  at  times  I  hardlv  understand  him 
his  manner  is  almost  distant,  and  then  he  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  make  enough  of  me.  Poor 
Philip  !  I  dare  say  it  is  my  own  fault,  I  am  s<  > 
cold  to  him,  often  even  disagreeable,  I  am 
sure;  but  I  will  try  and  show  how  grateful  I 
am  to  him  by  being  more  willing  to  do  as  ho 
wishes  :  for  after  all  what  does  it  matter  ?  I 
have  no  one  but  him  and  papa  to  care  for,  or 
care  for  me,  so  I  may  as  well  try  and  show 
them  I  am  not  unmindful  of  their  affection." 

It  was  in  this  mood  her  father  and  Kingsford 
found  Willie,  so  it  was  with  greater  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness  than  she  had  shown  for  long 
that  she  went  to  get  ready  to  join  them  in  their 
expedition  to  the  Palace  and  Museum. 

The  Palace  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  hotel,  so  they  went  there  first,  and 
were  quickly  marched  through  the  apartments 
termed  State,  the  only  ones  the  public  were 
admitted  to  see,  though  from  first  to  last  the 
rooms  it  contained  numbered  as  many  as  there 
are  days  in  a   year.     Dannecker's  Venus    was 
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what  most  attracted  Willie  ;  she  admired  it 
more  perhaps  than  she  otherwise  might  because 
of  its  being  a  work  by  the  same  hand  as 
sculptured  the  beautiful  Ariadne,  which  she 
remembered  with  almost  the  same  awe  and 
admiration  with  which  she  used  to  look  at  it 
when,  as  a  child,  she  and  her  father  passed  some 
weeks  at  Frankfort.  Then,  leaving  the  Palace, 
they  turned  into  the  Neckar  Strasse,  where  the 
Museum  is,  chiefly  famous  for  its  casts  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture, — Thorwaldsen, 
the  Danish  sculptor,  having  presented  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  works,  and  there  being  also 
some  fine  pieces  of  Danneeker  and  other  artists. 
The  collection  of  pictures  was  hardly  worth 
visiting,  to  those  who  had  seen  the  galleries  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  Dresden,  and  Florence :  still,  being 
there,  they  walked  through  and  looked  at  the 
best  of  them.  A  good  exhibition  of  pictures 
is  fatiguing,  but  a  common-place  one  is  weari- 
some in  the  extreme;  so  after  passing  through 
the  rooms,  and  straining  their  necks  and  eyes 
for  over  an  hour,  Willie  suggested  thev  should 
go  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  On  the  contrarv,  let  us  drive  to  Posen- 
stein  ;  it  is  a  short  and  really  pretty  drive,  and 
Ave  shall  get  back  in  time  for  the  tal)Jc-dlw(< . 
and  perhaps,  Willie,  you  will  see   there  some- 
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thing  more  to  your  taste.  The  house  is 
modern,  and  all  about  it ;  and  the  gardens  are 
cli  arming." 

"How  well  you  know  this  place,  Philip!" 
remarked  Willie. 

"  As  wrell  as  you  know  Dresden,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  I  passed  several  years  here 
when  a  boy;  and,  though  we  frequently  forget 
scenes  and  people  that  we  have  only  become 
acquainted  with  in  manhood,  I  think  from 
twelve  to  sixteen,  the  real  boy's  days,  are 
never  effaced  from  the  memory." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  anything,  I  think," 
said  Willie,  in  a  tone  that  implied  how  gladly 
she  would  if  she  could. 

"  Courage,  time,  and  resolution  will  do  much 
to  blot  from  the  mind  what  we  do  not  desire  it 
to  retain,"  whispered  Philip  in  her  ear,  as  he 
helped  her  into  an  open  carriage  they  had 
hailed. 

"  (  ourage  and  resolution  are  two  things  I 
am  wanting  in,"  thought  Willie,  as  she  was 
being  driven  into  the  pleasant  shade  of  a  fine 
avenue.  It  reminded  her  of  the  beech  avenue 
at  Treherne,  though  from  no  other  resemblance 
than  that  it  was  an  avenue.  "  Had  1  had 
courage  to  face  the  trouble  that  seemed  follow- 
ing me  for  so  many  months,  and  resolution  to 
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wait  till  I   had  seen  him,  all  might  now  be  as 
I  thought  it  would  have  been  when  we  parted. 
But  that  would  have  been  too  much  happiness 
— too  great  for  any  mortal,  I  suppose.     I  can- 
not even  realize  what  it  would  have  been.     Ah, 
why  did  I  love  him  so ! — why  can  I  not  tear 
out  this  agonizing  feeling  and  cast  it  from  me  ? 
But  I  cannot !     There  again  I  am  wanting  in 
courage    and    resolution.      Harriet    Henderson 
could,    Miss    Howard    could,    Mary    Howard 
could,  Constance — no,  I  don't  think  Constance 
Delafield   would   be  wiser  or  stronger  than  I 
am.     I  wonder  what   she  is  doing  now  ?     Per- 
haps at  Treherne  ;  perhaps  Cyril  will  learn  to 
love  her    as — as   he  loved  me.      O   God,   not 
that !  not  that !  " 

And  as  the  idea  occurred  to  her  the  poor 
girl  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  moaned 
aloud,  and  clasped  her  hands  across  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  thought  her  own 
silly  brain  had  conjured  up. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Willie?"  asked  her 
father,  anxiously. 

"  Nothing,  papa.     A  sudden  pain:  it  is  gone 


now." 


She  looked  so  wan  and  pale  that  Philip's 
heart  sank  within  him;  and  the  words  "to 
please  you  "  echoed  now  but  faintly,  and  did 
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not  make  bis  heart  bound  as  they  had  a 
hundred  times  since  they  had  been  uttered,  but 
a  few  short  hours  ago. 

"You  are  not  feeling  ill.  dear?*'  asked  her 
father,  tenderly. 

"  No,  papa  ;  indeed  it  is  nothing." 

There  was  something  terribly  sad  in  her 
attempted  smile  as  she  answered ;  only  the  lips 
parted  a  little ;  the  eyes  retained  their 
sorrowful  expression. 

•■  Look  how  very  pretty  these  gardens  are; 
the  footpaths  that  intersect  them  in  all  direc- 
tions so  cool  and  shady  —  and  these  fine 
avenues.  It  really  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  to  have  such  a  place  of  resort  always 
open  to  them,  and  so  close  at  hand,"  said  the 
major,  after  a  pause,  and  hoping  to  turn  the 
current  of  unpleasant  thoughts. 

But  there  was  no  response.  Father  and 
daughter  were  both  buried  in  their  own  train 
of  thought,  and  the  remark  did  not  actually 
demand  an  answer.  80  they  drove  on  in 
silence,  till  the  coachman  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  royal  villa  residence. 

"Let  me  sit  here,"  pleaded  Willie,  as  her 
father  and  Philip  both  stood  waiting  to  help 
her  out  of  the  carriage. 

"Noj    Willie,  do   not    stay  here,"   said   her 
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father.     "  You  will  find  it  cooler  inside,  even 
if  you  will  not  walk  about." 

u  There  is  something  I  want  you  particularly 
to  see,"  said  Philip,  in  his  own  peculiar,  impres- 
sive manner,  iW  so  do  come."  And  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  her,  and  she  got  out. 

In  fulfilment  of  his  word  he  took  her  up  to  a 
very  pretty  group  in  marble,  by  Pradier, 
though,  had  she  troubled  herself  about  it,  she 
would  at  once  have  seen  he  had  only  spoken  as 
he  did  as  a  ruse  to  get  her  with  them.  She 
looked  at  it,  tried  to  seem  pleased,  and  then, 
had  you  asked  her  five  minutes  after  what  the 
subject  was,  she  could  not  have  told  you 
whether  it  was  a  '  Jacob  and  Rebecca,'  or  a 
<  Venus  and  Mars.5  Nothing  could  distract 
her  mind,  it  seemed;  and  every  day  it  became 
worse,  for  in  spite  of  herself,  and  unknowingly, 
she  hoped  each  morning  would  bring  some 
news  of  or  from  Cyril.  She  was  in  so  ner- 
vous and  enervated  a  state  that  she  did  not 
reason  with  herself.  She  did  not  consider  that 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  journey,  and 
that  no  news  of  any  kind  could  reach  them 
but  that  which  the  newspapers  brought. 
Neither  did  it  occur  to  her  that  no  stated  place 
had  been  named  to  any  one  as  their  destina- 
tion.    Germany  is  a  vague  address,  especially 
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when  their  line  of  route — except  as  far  as  Paris 
— was  unknown.  Flore  only,  she  believed, 
had  heard  Munich  mentioned;  she  might  have 
repeated  it  to  the  other  servants,  but  that 
would  avail  little.  Yet  none  of  these  circum- 
stances had  presented  themselves  to  Willie  as 
obstacles  to  her  wishes.  Sim  only  knew  she 
had  a  craving  for  news,  and  none  came ;  and 
she  was  wearing  out  body  and  mind  in  useless 
agitation  and  vain  regrets. 

She  at  moments  envied  the  poor  girl  she 
had  seen  die  in  the  wretched  room  at  the 
Rising  Sun.  At  any  rate  she  was  now  free 
from  sorrow ;  all  her  troubles  were  at  an  end. 
There  were  no  more  tears  for  her  to  shed ;  no 
more  bitter  thoughts  to  agonize  her:  no  further 
dread  of  the  one  she  loved  not  loving  her  in 
return  ;  all  things  were  alike  to  her  now. 
Yes,  it  was  a  better  state  than  Willie's — so  she 
thought  when  the  tumult  of  her  feelings 
bubbled  and  boiled  over  in  their  passionate 
vehemence,  rendering  her  almost  blind  to 
reason,  and  seeing  only  the  dark  side  of  every- 
thing. Her  very  ignorance  of  all  that  was 
passing  at  home  rendered  her  ten  times  worse 
than  she  would  have  been,  had  she  ben 
assured  there  was  nothing  to  know,  or  that 
Cyril  had   accepted    her   letter   as  immutable, 

AOL.   HI.  D 
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and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  build  up  any  hopes 
on  the  chance  of  his  making  some  attempt  to 
communicate  with  her. 

At  moments  she  longed  to  be  back  at 
Yardley  Wood;  at  others  she  wished  herself  so 
far  away  that  the  possibility  of  hearing  any- 
thing or  meeting  any  one  would  be  impossible. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  seemed  to  increase  the 
poor  girl's  wretchedness  ;  the  worst  of  all  mise- 
ries, that  created  through  her  own  shortsighted- 
ness, was  now  hers.  She  saw  it,  now  it  was  too 
late,  how  not  through  pride — she  felt  that  was  all 
gone — but  through  listening  to  others'  opinions, 
she  had  been  led  into  the  fatal  error  of  mistrust. 
What  was  Harriet  Henderson  to  her,  or  even 
Philip  Kingsford,  compared  with  Cyril  ? 
Would  sfie  not  have  sacrificed  them  both — the 
one  without  a  reproach  or  even  thought— 
rather  than  he  should  think  she  had  doubted 
him?  But  she  had  done  worse  than  merely 
doubting  him;  she  had  judged  and  condemned 
him.  And  now — how  often  the  wTords  recurred 
to  her!— she  remembered  his  begging  her  not  to 
believe  evil  of  him,  should  any  reach  her  ears ; 
and  vet,  in  defiance  of  his  request,  she  had  at 
once  accepted  the  spiteful  gossip  of  a  bard, 
ungenerous,  illiberal-minded  woman  as  if  it 
had    been    gospel    truth !      And  even    Philip 
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Kingsford's  opinion  was  qualified  :  he  believed 

what  he  had  heard,  for  the  evidence  was  so 
strong  ;  but  lie  never  said  he  knew  it  to  be  true. 
as  Miss  Henderson  had.  She  had  lied — Willie 
knew  that  now, —  and  by  that  lie  had  her  hap- 
piness been  wrecked. 

She  longed  to  write  and  tell  her  that  her 
accusations  were  false:  to  tell  her  she  had  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl  herself  that  the 
whole  was  an  invention  of  some  one, — she 
knew  not  whose,  but  an  invention  all  the  same. 
She  longed  to  write,  and  then  the  question 
presented  itself  whether  it  was  not  due  to 
I  yril,  due  to  herself — though  she  counted  her- 
self  for  little  in  all,  save  one  thing — to  do  so. 
Ought  she  not  to  clear  him,  as  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  to  listen  to  the  slander  cast  on 
his  name  ?  How  she  now  longed  for  a  sister,  a 
friend,  some  woman  she  could  trust,  to  whom 
she  could  tell  all  her  sorrows  and  miseries  and 
ask  advice  !  She  was  perfectly  aware  her  mind 
was  in  so  unhealthy  a  state  that  she  was 
unfitted  to  judge  rightly  what  she  might  do 
with  propriety. 

The  truth  was  the  poor  child  was  driving  at 
one  single  result,  and  that  was  to  get  some 
tidings  of  (yril — to  hear  if  he  had  returned — 
if    he    had    received    her  letter — what   he  had 
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thought  of  it — what  lie  had  said — what  he  had 
done.  Anything  and  everything  in  connexion 
with  him  she  desired  to  learn.  To  write  to 
him  direct  had  occurred  to  her  more  than  once, 
but  an  innate  shyness,  a  feeling  that  she  knew 
she  had  done  him  a  wrong  in  so  thoroughly  con- 
demning him,  a  womanly  reserve  that  made 
her  shrink  from  doing  what  would  seem  like 
thrusting  her  love  on  him,  all  combined  to 
prevent  her.  But  no  such  feeling,  she  felt, 
need  deter  her  from  writing  to  Miss  Hender- 
son, though  she  had  an  innate  conviction  more 
annoyance  was  likely  to  be  afforded  by  her 
answer,  if  she  sent  any,  than  pleasure.  How- 
over,  so  soon  as  she  readied  Munich,  she  would 
certainly  write,  should  nothing  in  the  interim 
arise  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

More  than  once  did  Willie  wish  Philip 
Kingsford  would  broad  1  the  subject  to  her,  but 
he  never  did;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  most 
careful  to  avoid  it.  u  Perhaps,"  she  thought, 
w'  he  knew  the  error  lie  like  herself  had  been 
led  into  "  ;  but  that  idea  was  instantly  cast  aside 
as  being  unworthy  of  him.  Had  he  found  out 
his  mistake,  he  would  be  the  first,  she  was 
certain,  to  rectify  it,  and  tell  her  so.  Then 
was  it  not  incumbent  on  her  to  tell  him  ?  Was 
it  not  as  much  due  to  Cyril,  and  a  thousand 
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times  more  so,  to  clear  him  in  Major  Bongs- 
ford's  eyes  as  well  as  Miss  Henderson's  ?  After 
all,  what  would  it  much  signify  to  him 
whether  Miss  Henderson  thought  well  or  ill  of 

him;  but  it  did  signify  for  a  man  of  Kings- 
ford's  position  not  to  be  left  under  a  false 
impression.  Who  could  tell  what  serious 
results  might  arise  from  so  wrong  an  opinion? 
No,  she  must  endeavour  by  some  means  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  truth:  it  would 
be  mean  and  despicable  to  shrink  from  the 
task,  and  she  resolved  not  only  he.  but  her 
father  too,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
plainfacts.  But  the  when  and  the  how  must  abide 
by  circumstances ;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  rush  into  the  subject  without  some  acci- 
dental conversation  or  remark  bringing  it  about. 

But  the  decision  seemed  to  relieve  her.  The 
fact  of  feeling  that  by  s«>  acting  she  would  be 
doing  right  was  a  comfort,  for  right  in  this 
e  coincided  with  her  wishes;  and  that  is 
an  occurrence  somewhat  rare,  wrong  having 
generally  greater  attractions, — why,  no  one  has 
as  yet  been  able  to  discover. 

They  dined  at  the  table  dPhdte  that  evening  : 
it  saved  the  unpleasantness  of  having  a  dinner 
of  leavings,  and  cold  to  boot,  also  the  annoyance 
of    sitting    after    it    in    the    same   room.     The 
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Speisesaal  was  long  and  rather  dreary-looking, 
the  floor  strewn  with  sand,  and  the  table-cloth 
and  converts  looking  dingy.  The  light  too  was 
none  of  the  brightest,  but  the  company  was 
numerous. 

Willie  sat  between  her  father  and  Major 
Kingsford  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  so  she 
could  see  every  one.  Nearly  opposite  to  them 
she  recognized  their  travelling  companions 
from  Strasburg.  The  lady  was  handsome,  and 
what  seemed  more  worthy  of  notice  still  to 
poor  Willie  was,  she  looked  happy,  and  every 
now  and  then  her  husband  looked  at  her  with 
an  expression  that  Willie  now  knew  and  under- 
stood. 

"  How  fond  they  must  be  of  one  another! 
1  wonder  if  they  are  only  recently  married  ?  " 
she  thought  as  she  watched  them  with  a 
mixture  of  envy  and  pleasure. 

Had  she  been  told  the  homely  truth  that  they 
had  live  children  at  home,  and  had  rushed  away 
for  a  month's  holidays  by  themselves  to  get 
away  from  the  nursery  and  school-room  for  that 
brief  period,  she  would  have  been  as  astonished 
as  people  who  know  the  world  better,  and  who 
by  experience  have  learnt  that  such  cases  arc 
rare:  Willie's  surprise  would  have  been  from 
mere  instinct.      As  a   rule,  people  do  give   up 
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looking  fondly  at  one  another  after  a  husband 
and  Avife  acquaintance  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
It  is  refreshing  when  one  sees  the  contrary — 
refreshing  from  its  rarity. 

"Look  at  that  man  on  your  riirht.  Willie ! 
Do  you  see  him  ? — three,  four — the  fifth  person 
from  you  ?  " 

aA  dark,  slight,  good-looking  man?" 

"  Yes.  Well,  he  is  an  artillery  colonel,  who 
lost  his  right  arm  in  the  Crimea,  and  got  a 
bullet  in  his  head  into  the  bargain/' 

••  Do  you  know  him  ? J1  asked  Willie. 

^  As  well  as  I  know  your  father." 

"  Did  you  know  he  was  here  ? ?' 

"  No :  no  one  ever  knows  where  Leslie  is 
likely  to  be  met.  He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed,  but  odd — very  odd.  We  attribute 
that  to  the  bullet  in  his  head." 

"  But  it  is  not  there  now,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
William  Thorpe. 

"No;  but  the  hole  is.  When  I  last  heard 
of  him  he  was  at  Malta,  and  had  been  there  for 
several  months,  though  he  only  went  for  a 
week.  For  years  he  has  knocked  about  in  the 
same  way,  stopping  for  months  in  a  place  yon 
would  fancy  could  not  attract  any  one  formore 
than  four-and-twenty  hours." 

••  Row  <rlad  he  will  be  to  see  ytHi!"  said  Willie. 
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"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  At  times,  when 
the  humour  is  on  him,  he  is  annoyed  at  seeing 
any  one  he  knows." 

The  man  in  question  was  high-bred  and 
aristocratic-looking.  He  Mas  talking  French 
with  fluency  and  the  pure  accent  of  a  Parisian. 
Willie  was  watching  him  with  interest,  and 
trying  to  catch  what  he  was  saying,  hut  the 
hum  and  buzz  around  her  prevented  her  from 
hearing  more  than  disjointed  sentences. 

"  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  cuisine  here,*' 
remarked  an  Englishman  sitting  next  to  Thorpe. 
"  German  cookery  at  best  is  bad,  but  this  is 
abominable  !  " 

"  I  do  not  altogether  dislike  it,"  said  Thorpe, 
"  but  I  believe  the  taste  is  acquired." 

"  Like  a  bad  habit  it  grows  on  you — perhaps 
so;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  much  care  to  gain 
it." 

"What  a  delicious  dish  this  is!"  said  an 
elderly  lad}-,  in  French,  to  her  companion— 
her  husband,  apparently. 

"Excellent,  mon  antic,  excellent!"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "Here,  gargon,  bring  that  dish 
here  again:  hand  it  to  that  lady  first." 

"Tastes  differ,  don't  they,  Thorpe  ? "  said 
the  major. 

"  They  do.    !•  do  not  find  the  dinner  so  bad  . 
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I  have  eaten  better — and  worse.  How  loudly 
the  people  talk! — it  deafens  one.*' 

The  dinner  was  over,  and  people  were  play- 
ing with,  or  eating,  nuts  and  bonbons  and 
coloured  cakes. 

"  1  will  just  go  and  say  •'  How  d"  ye  do?  '  to 
Leslie,  whilst  you  are  eating  those  bonbons,'' 
said  Kingsford,  addressing  Willie. 

"  All.  Kingsford,  old  fellow,  how  arc  you?" 
she  heard  a  minute  after,  in  a  pleasant,  cheery 
voice.  "  When  did  you  come  here,  and  what 
brought  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Munich,"  he  replied, 
after  two  or  three  connnon-place  remarks  about 
being  glad  to  see  him.  "I  am  going  as  Mili- 
tary Attache  there:   it  's  something  to  do." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  good  pay — which  is  the 
principal.'* 

,:  I  don't  knew  much  about  that.  But  where 
have  you  come  from'.''  I  thought  you  were 
still  at  Malta." 

"  So  I  was  till  about  two  or  three  weeks 
ago;  and  then  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Treherne 
put  in  there  with  his  yacht,  and  my  old  college 
chum  Fraser — you  recollect  him — was  on  board 
and  introduced  me  to  Treherne — a  capital  fellow, 
by  the  way,  1  liked  him  extremely, — and  he 
persuaded  me   to  cone-   borne  with  them.     So 
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I  did :  and  we  had  really  a  very  pleasant  time 
of  it.  We  were  two  or  three  weeks  knocking 
about,  putting  in  at  all  the  places  worth  seeing; 
and  then  I  went  up  to  town,  and  a  very  short 
time  wras  enough  for  me  in  London.  I  started 
for  Paris  almost  immediately;  but  Paris  bored 
me,  so  I  came  on  here,  intending  to  go  on  to 
Innspruck,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  shall;  1  "m 
very  comfortable  here." 

"  And  so  perhaps  I  may  find  you  here  this 
time  next  year,  if  I  happen  to  be  passing 
through.     What  an  odd  fellow  you  are  !  " 


^ 
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"  Ah,  talking  of  odd  fellows,  that  Treherne 
is  one,  if  you  like.  Vou  don't  know  him,  1 
suppose  ? — a  handsome  fellow,  fair,  but  with 
good  broad  shoulders,  a  son  of  Admiral  Tre- 
herne, of  Treherne  Court,  near  Sandcombe. 
He  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Tre- 
herne, and  T,  with  one  or  two  other  fellows, 
were  to  have  gone  there  the  day  after  we 
landed,  when  we  got  a  telegram  stopping  us ; 
an  unexpected  call  from  home  awaited  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  he  had  to  put  us  off.  By  Jove ! 
what  a  pretty  girl  !  But  how  ill  she  looks!  ** 
exclaimed  Colonel  Leslie,  suddenly.  "Do you 
know  who  she  is.  Kingsford?"  and  his  eye- 
followed  Willie:  she  had  risen  from  the  table, 
ahdj  with  her  father,  was  leaving  the  room. 
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"That  is  Miss  Thorpe— William  Thorpe's 
daughter.  Very  old  friends  of  mine.  They 
are  travelling  with  me  to  Munich." 

Major  Kingsford  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly, 
but  his  agitation  was  apparent  nevertheless, 
and  Leslie  set  it  down  as  probably  arising  from 
his  haying  fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion. 

"And  are  you  hooked  at  last,  old  fellow?" 
he  asked. 

;tXo,  Leslie;  nothing  of  that  sort  forme. 
I  am  too  old  and  too  ugly  for  one — such  as 
she  is." 

"Bah!  nonsense!  I  don't  know  the  girl 
who  would  not  be  a  very  lucky  one  if  she 
gained  the  affections  of  Philip  Kingsford." 

"But  I'm  afraid  all  do  not  think  as  you  do, 
my  Mend,"  he  replied,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile.  "  But,  tell  me,  Leslie,  did  you  not  hear 
what  the  news  was  that  upset  this  Mr.  Tre- 
herne's  plans  ?" 

••  No,  not  exactly;  some  fellows  said  he  had 
been  jilted,  but  he  would  not  be  such  an  idiot 
as  to  put  us  off  for  that,  I'm  sure.  No,  I  don't 
know,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall  hear  soon,  for 
Fraser  is  still  at  Plymouth,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  go  over  to  Treherne  when  this 
unexpected    call    from   home   is  over.      Come 
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and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me  to-night,  Kings- 
ford?" 

"  Yes,  with  pleasure ;  I  '11  look  you  up  about 
ten.     What  is  your  number  ?  " 

"  Eighteen." 

"  All  right.     Au  revoir" 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  was  sitting:  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Stanmore.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in 
July,   and    the  flower  garden    on    which    the 

drawing-room  windows  opened  was  in  all  its 
glory ,  the  brilliant  scarlet  geraniums,  the 
vellow  calceolaria,  the  blue  lobelia,  vying  with 
one  another  in  splendour:  the  mignonette, 
heliotrope,  and  roses  perfumed  the  air. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  luncheon 
over;  and  Lady  St.  Aubyn  was  enjoying  most 
thoroughly  ilie  dolcefar  niente  of  the  moment. 
She  was  alone,  and  with  a  little  table  beside 
her,  on  which  lay  the  last  new  novel,  just  re- 
ceived with  others  hi  a  box  from  London,  a 
little  piece  of  dainty  needlework,  and  a  letter 
bearing  a  foreign  postage-stamp. 

Lady   St.   Aubyn   Avas  a  handsome  woman 

still,  though  middle  age  had  well   se1    in.   that 

-he  was  five-and-forty  ;  her  figure  was  good, 
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and  she  was  always  well  and  expensively 
dressed:  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  be  the 
former  without  the  latter.  As  she  sat  there 
with  the  light  subdued — the  sun-blinds  were 
down  —  you  would  have  thought  her  much 
younger,  fully  ten  years.  Her  head  was  bent 
down  (which  also  lessened  the  lines  time  had 
left  on  her  face),  for  she  was  in  deep  thought; 
and  not  a  little  worried  and  perplexed  by  a 
train  of  circumstances  over  which  she  had  no 
control,  and  indeed  had  no  right  to  have  any, 
but  which  her  kind  heart  could  not  bear  to  see 
rushing  on  to  the  sorrow  of  others,  if  she  by 
anyr  possible  means. could  stay  it. 

Every  now  and  then  a  wasp  would  nit 
round  her  and  break  in  upon  her  reverie,  and 
she  would  have  to  get  up  and  fight  out  the 
battle,  which  annoyed  her  excessively,  inas- 
much as  it  was  too  warm  to  be  violently  slash- 
ing about  a  poekethanclkerchiei  which,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  missed  the  wasp,  and  also 
that  Lady  St.  Aubyn  wished  for  no  interrup- 
tion. She  desired  to  find  a  way  of  unravelling 
the  knotted  ball  of  events  that  would  daily 
become  more  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible. 

She  had  just  reseated  herself  after  a  vic- 
torious combat,  and  pushed  her  chair  a  little 
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further  back,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to 
secure  a  little  more  peace,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  rush  at  the  door,  and  in  burst  Con- 
stance Delafield  with  her  brother  after  her,  he 
holding  a  toad  in  his  hand  and  pretending  to 
put  it  on  her. 

"  Auntie,  do  make  Frank  leave  me  alone!  " 
said  Constance,  shrinking  up  to  Lady  St. 
Aubyn's  side  and  almost  crying. 

"'How  can  you  be  such  a  torment,  Frank! 
You  wish  to  be  thought  a  man,  and  yet  you  do 
things  the  veriest  child  would  not  think  of. 
Throw  that  nasty  creature  away,  there  \s  a  good 
boy ! " 

Thus  asked,  Frank  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pitch  the  toad  right  away  out  of  the  window  ; 
but  as  he  passed  by  his  sister  to  do  so,  he  held 
the  ugly  sprawling  thing  close  to  her  face,  so 
•  •l<»se  that  it  must  have  touched  it  had  she  not 
drawn  back. 

11  Don't,  Frank  !  "  said  his  aunt  :  "  you  really 
are  not  kind  to  your  sister." 

"  She  deserves  it  all,  aunt,  every  bit  of  it! 
Just  ask  her  to  tell  you  what  she  *s  been  doing, 
and  then  you'll  say  the  toad  ought  to  have 
been  put  down  her  throat." 

"Why,  Conny,  what  have  you  done?" 
asked  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  smiling. 
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"Nothing,  auntie.  I'll  tell  you  what  he 
means.  You  know  he  has  been  fishing  all  the 
morning;  well,  he  caught  a  salmon,  and  he  was 
such  a  big  fellow;  I  could  not  hear  to  see  him 
napping  himself  to  death  on  the  grass,  so  I 
shoved  him  off  into  the  water  again — that's  all ! " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  was  aggravating. 
Did  you  really  catch  a  salmon,  Frank?  " 

k  k  Yes,  I  did !  "  and  his  handsome,  sunburnt, 
freckled  face  reddened  up  with  anger.  "I 
was  fishing  down  the  river  for  four  hours,  aunt, 
four  blessed  hours,  and  caught  nothing  all  the 
time ;  and  at  last  I  hooked  this  fellow — a 
splendid  fellow,  aunt.  I  don't  know  what  he 
weighed,  but  he  was  splendid;  and  then  the 
time  I  was  landing  him  !  Then,  after  all  my 
labour  and  trouble,  this  little  fool  goes  and 
shoves  him  back  into  the  river!  It's  enough 
to  drive  a  saint  to  swear  :  I  vow  it  is !  " 

"  "What  possessed  you  to  do  so,  Constance  r  " 

''Why,  auntie,  it  looked  so  big  to  die.  I 
don't  mind  little  fish  ;  but  it  seemed  cruel,  and 
his  eyes  turned  in  and  out  so." 

"  What  took  you  down  to  the  river,  child?  ,? 

-  I'll  tell  you  that,  aunt—" 

u  You  know  nothing  about  it,  Frank,'1  said 
Constance,  •  colouring  up,  and  interrupting  her 
brother. 
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"  Don't  I,  though  !  Don't  I  know  that  Jack 
Mayne  agreed  to  meet  me  down  at  Norton's 
Rush  soon  after  two  ;  and  don't  I  know  Jack 
Mayne  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  fishing,  but  that 
Miss  Delafield  was  within  ear-shot  when  lie 
said  so,  and  that  his  eyes  were  looking  out  for 
hers,  and  hers  for  his,  and  so  they  met,  and 
understood  that  if  both  were  at  Norton's  Rush 
at  the  same  time  they  \l  meet.  But  you  Yc 
spoilt  my  fun,  so  I've  spoilt  yours!  It's  an 
oven  game,  aunt,  isn't  it?" 

"You  don't  believe  him,  auntie,  clovou?" 
asked  Constance,  with  angry  tears  filling  her 
eyes. 

"  If  I  did,  Conny,  there  would  be  no  great 
harm/'  replied  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  smiling  kindly, 
and  resolving  not  to  give  her  nephew  the 
chance  of  worrying  his  sister  any  more  through 
what  she  might  say.  "  Are  you  going  off, 
Frank?     Perhaps  you  will  catch  your  salmon 


again." 


"  Oh,  that \s  a  likely  thing,  isn't  it  ?  Yes,  of 
course  I  must  be  off,  or  all  my  tackle  will  be 
boned.  I  left  everything  lying  there,  and  I'm 
so  hot !  "  he  said,  brushing  his  hair  off  his  face, 
and  fanning  himself  with  a  newspaper. 

"You  both  look  warm,"  said  Lady  St. 
Aubyn. 

VOL.  ill.  E 
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"No  wonder!  I  van  the  whole  blessed  way 
after  her.  You  never  saw  anytlung  like  the- 
way  she  scudded  along!  If  I  hadn't  been  in 
such  a  rage  I  could  have  roared  with  laughter. 
Had  1  been  a  bull  she  could  not  have  tried  to 
escape  me  more  quickly." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  think  such  another  run  would 
kill  me,  for  my  heart  has  not  yet  ceased  beat- 
ins:,  so  you  had  better  not  try  it  again." 

"  Then  don't  you  try  throwing  away  my 
fish  again  !  As  to  your  heart  beating,  it  may 
as  well  go  thumping  for  your  sins  as  for  Jack 
Mayne.  Well,  I'm  off.  Good-bye,  aunt,'7 
and  Frank  jumped  through  the  open  window, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  but  before 
either  aunt  or  niece  had  time  to  speak,  he  was 
back  again,  and  his  laughing,  happy  face  was 
peering  behind  the  rich  yellow  satin  curtain. 
w*  What  shall  I  tell  Jack  Mayne,  Conny — the 
truth?" 

UI  don't  know  what  you  mean;  you  are  a 
nasty,  disagreeable  boy,  and  make  my  life 
miserable ! '; 

••  AH  right,  I  '11  tell  him  so";  and  once  again 
Frank  was  off. 

"  Conny,  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  you 
before  your  brother  for  lea.-  of  his  tc  sing  y  u, 
but   tell    me,    dear   child,   what    is  this  about 
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<  aptain  Mayne?  You  did  not  really,  my  dear, 
go  all  the  way  to  Norton's  Rush  to  moot  him, 
did  you  ?  » 

"No,  auntie;  that  is — not  exactly/'  stam- 
mered out  Constance,  colouring  up  again.  "He 
did  ask  me  if  I  ever  went  out  with  Frank  when 
he  was  fishing,  and  I  said  sometimes — that's 
all !  " 

"  That 's  all— yes  ;  but  that  is  only  the  all 
up  to  this.  It  would  not  remain  the  all  very 
long,  I  suspect.  You  see,  dear  Constance,  1 
feel  responsible  to  your  father  for  all  that  takes 
place  whilst  you  are  here  with  me,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  would  approve  of  am 
flirtation  between  you  and  Captain  Mayne. 
He  is  a  very  nice,  good-looking,  gentlemanly 
fellow,  and  his  family  is  all  right,  but  I  am 
no  means  so  certain  about  his  fortune,  and  you 
could  not  marry  a  man  without  something:." 

"]  — never  thought  —  of — of  marrying, 
auntio!" 

"  No,  dear,  few  girls  do  till  they  are  asked; 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  his  not   having  d< 
so.     Your  fori'  >nny,  is  too  small  to  admit 

of  your  marrying  a  man  with    nothing  but 
pay  in  the  army;  and  then,  again,  your  father 
must;  be  consulted 

"  But,    aunt,    ( Iaptain     ' 
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anything  to  me — but   just  what  other   people 
do." 

"  But  there  are  two  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing,  and  I  fancy  Captain  Mayne   chose  the 

one  most  likely  to  make  an  impression." 

Constance  Delafiekl  was  silent.  She  felt  the 
truth  of  her  aunt's  words,  and  her  heart 
bounded  with  pleasure  to  feel  her  vague  hopes 
confirmed.  At  the  same  time  an  indignant, 
angry  feeling  rose  up  against  her  wild,  mis- 
chievous brother,  and  she  was  vexed  wTith  her- 
self for  having  brought  about  this  cdah'cisse- 
ment  by  her  own  folly  and  stupidity. 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  as 
she  read  tolerably  correctly  her  niece's  counte- 
nance, "what  a  worry  and  anxiety  girls  are! 
the}'  are  no  sooner  out  of  all  the  troubles  of 
the  school-room,  and  the  care  of  their  educa- 
tion is  over,  than  there  arises  this  fresh  and 
more  serious  source  of  solicitude.  A  mother 
can  never,  as  long  as  she  lives,  be  perfectly  free 
from  torment  if  she  have  daughters ;  for  if  they 
be  married,  then  their  children  make  them 
begin  the  old  life  over  again.  I  am  glad  my 
only  one  is  a  boy." 

Lad}'  St.  Aubyn  resolved  to  say  no  more  to 
(  onstance,  but  to  speak  to  her  husband,  and,  if 
lie    did    not    know,     to    make    him    ascertain 
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Captain  Mayne's   exact  position,  and  then   to 
talk  to  her  brother-in-law,  General  Delafield. 

Constance  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  her 
aunt's  feet;  she  had  thrown  her  hat  down  on 
the  floor  beside  her,  and  was  leaning  her  head 
hack  against  the  soft  satin -covered  arm  of  Lady 
St.  Aubyn's  chair.  She  had  been  thinking 
also,  wondering  how  much  money  was  neces- 
sary for  two  people  to  live  on  with  small 
requirements.  Young  people  always  imagine 
they  can  manage  on  less  than  any  one  ever 
lived  on  before.  Her  father,  she  knew,  Avas 
not  rich,  but  he  was  what  is  called  well  off. 
Her  home,  if  not  luxurious,  like  Stanmore, 
lacked  no  comforts;  her  brother  was  at  Oxford, 
when  he  was  not  at  home,  but  it  seemed  to 
Constance  he  always  was  at  home,  though  when 
he  was  absent  she  longed  for  the  life,  as  well  as 
the  torment,  of  the  house  to  be  back  again. 
Frank  had  his  horse,  and  her  father  one  also, 
and  she  had  a  pony-carriage,  and  there  was  a 
close  carriage,  a  musty  old  thing,  but  it  did  its 
duty,  which  was  to  take  them  out  to  dinners 
and  evening  parties,  whenever  it  was  required. 
Then  they  had  two  men-servants  and  aboul 
half  a  dozen  women,  and  they  gave  dinners 
once  a  month,  and  her  father  very  often  made 
her  handsome   presents  :   in   short,  though   she 
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did  not  know  it,  Constance  Delafield  had  been 
brought  u])  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  never  had 
had  a  reasonable  wish  ungratihed,  and  now  she 
was  trying  to  solve  the  tremendous  question  as 
to  how  much  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
live  on,  having  to  keep  only  one  horse  and  one 
pony-carriage,  and  perhaps  one  man-servant. 
and  give4  no  dinners.  The  great  difficulty  she 
had  to  contend  against  washer  utter  ignorance 
as  to  the  amount  of  her  father's  fortune  ;  he 
always  spoke  of  himself  as  a  poor  man.  and 
tins  misled  her  —she  fancied  much  could  be 
done  with  little;  but  she  determined  to  try  and 
find  out.  and  then  she  thought  she  could  easily 
make  a  correct  calculation. 

Had  Captain  Mayne,  whilst  swinging  his 
legs  over  a  gate,  through  which  lay  the  road 
from  Stanmore  to  Norton  Rush,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  only  way  any  one  coming  from 
that  direction  could  take,  known  how 
I  >elafielcVs  thoughts  were  employed,  he  would 
have  been  less  annoyed  perhaps  at  having  sat 
in  the  broiling  midday  sun.  expecting  to  sec 
her  tall  lithe  figure  appearing  every  moment, 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  vain.  Since  before 
two  o'clock  had  he  been  there,  and  it  was  now 

ree.     Frank  had  seen  him — he  could  not  fail 
to  do  so,  ;>s  he  had  to  pass  that  way  like  every 
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>ne  else — but  lie  thought  it  would  be  cruel  to 
destroy  all  his  hopes  suddenly :  so  he  took  the 
trouble  to  scramble  through  a  hedge,  and  then 
crawl  through  a  corn-field,  which,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  Stamnore  estate,  he  was  not 
likely  to  i>et  into  trouble  about;  so  he  reached 
his  destination,  and  began  once  more  to  try  his 
luck  at  catching-  another  salmon,  unlikely  as 
such  an  occurrence  was,  and  in  his  interest  in 
the  -port  he  forgot  all  about  Captain  Maync 
and  his  troublesome  sister,  till  seeing  a  lon<>- 
shadow  approaching  sideways,  he  turned  round 
to  see  who  produced  it. 

"  Holloa,  Mayne,  is  that  you?  "  he  cried.  I 
gave  you  up;  I  thought  you  were  to  have  been 
here  about  two  o'clock,  and  now  it  must  be 
double  that,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  dare  say  it  is  ! "  drawled 
oui  the  captain,  in  a  not  over  amiable  humour. 
••  Aren't  you  going  to  fish  ?" 
"  Fish  !  no  ;   I  don't  care  for  fishing." 
••  Then  what  the  devil  brought  you  here?" 
asked   Frank,    enjoying    most    thoroughly  his 
friend's  discomfiture. 

"  To  take  a  walk:  it's  so  slow  up  at  old 
Dastern's." 

k-  Then  why  do  you  stop  there?" 

•-  Well,   for  a   change.     Anything  is  better 
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than    none,    you   know!"      And    Jack    Maym- 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  as  he  spoke. 

"  Aren't  the  girls  jolly  up  there  ?  " 

"What  girls?  There  are  no  girls  at  Run- 
ton." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  call  the  Miss  Dasterns  ? 
There  are  four  of  them,  and  if  you  don't  call 
them  girls  ['in  blest  if  I  do  know  what  you 
call  girls." 

"  D — d  old  ones  then  !"  exclaimed  the  angry 
captain. 

And  then  there  was  a  pause ;  Frank  stand- 
ing with  the  patience  of  a  Job,  or  walking 
rapidly  down  with  the  stream,  and  then 
coming  hack  again;  and  Jack  May  in 
watching  the  boy's  eager,  anxious  face,  and 
thinking  how  like  he  was  to  his  sister;  and 
then  he  wondered  why  she  had  not  sent 
him  some  message  by  Frank,  that  he  might 
have  understood  as  an  explanation  of  her  non- 
appearance. 

u  You  know,  Frank,  what  some  clever  old 
fellow  said  about  fishermen  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do.  '  A  fool  at  one  end,  and  a 
worm  at  the  other.'  And  what  did  the  same 
clever  old  fellow  say  about  lookers  on  ?  " 

"  Double  fools  he  would  have  called  them, 
no  doubt." 
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'•Just  so.  I  agree  with  the  old  fellow.  Don't 
the  Miss  Dasterns  fish  ?  " 

"  They  do  nothing  but  eat,  read  novels,  and 
knit  stockings,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
make  out.'1 

"  And  in  the  evenings  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  play  chess  with  w  papa.'  " 

"  And  the  girls  ?  " 

"Knit." 

"What  do  they  knit?" 

"Stockings,  I  told  you,  and  comforters,  and 
Heaven  knows  what,  for  their  parson.  They 
are  religious." 

"  You  don't  call  that  religious,  do  you?" 

••'And  he's  such  a  beast,  too!  You  know 
him — Snapes." 

"What — that  .Methodist  mischief-maker?" 

"  Yes  ;  they  form  part  of  his  crew/' 

••  Xo-o  !  I  wonder  what  that  man  says  to  the 
women  to  make  them  run  after  him?  It's 
quite  wonderful.     Have  you  seen  him  there  ?  " 

"Seen  him?  I  don't  think  a  day  passes 
without  his  coming.  I  left  him  there  just  now. 
I  think  I  see  through  his  game  :  he's  swaying 
between  that  pious  scarecrow,  Miss  Henderson, 
and  one  of  the  Miss  Dasterns;  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  don't  think  any  one  of  the  five 
would  jump  at  him !     But  he  \s  a  d — d  rascal.' 
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With  which  sweeping  condemnation  silence 
reigned  again  till  the  clock  struck  five,  and 
then  Jack  Mayne  sprang  up.  "  Well,  Frank, 
1  ?11  be  off.     I  can't  congratulate  you  on  the 

success  of  your  sport." 

*;  Can't  you,  though?"  cried  Frank,  looking 
round  with  mischief  in  his  clear,  bright  eyes. 
"My  sport  has  been  better  than  yours,  i 
came  to  catch  fish,  and  I  caught  one, — such  a 
salmon!  big-  enough  to  feed  a  regiment  on." 

"I  should  like  to  see  Lt,"  said  the  captain, 
incredulously. 

"So  should  I.  He's  in  the  river  again.'* 
said  Frank,  in  a  lachrymose  tone. 

Jack  Mayne  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said, 
■•  Well,  I  think  I  might  1  toast  of  being  quite  as 
lucky  as  yourself." 

"I  think  you  may — almost!  But  I  did 
catch  my  fish,  and  you  did  not." 

"  How  in  the  world,  if  you  did  really  catch 
it,  did  you  manage4  to  let  it  go  ?  " 

"I  didn't  let  it  go;  that's  just  the  aggra- 
vating part  of  it." 

"  Then  how  did  it  get  away?" 

"  It  didn't  get  away.  It  was  thrown  back 
into  the  river.  I  had  him  there,  just  about 
where  you  are  standing,  and  some  one  stand- 
ing:  close  bv  thought   the  creature  looked  uu- 
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comfortable,   and  preferred  the   water  to 

land,  and  kicked  him  in  again." 

"And  vou  kicked  the  fellow  for  his  idiotic 
notions  ?  " 

kk  Well,  I  couldn't,  you  see— the  fellow  was  a 
woman." 

,;  A  woman  ?     And  who  the  devil  was  she  ?'J 

"  Fortunately  for  me  it  was  my  own  sister: 
and  so  1  was  able  to  pay  her  off  for  it,  and  I 
did.     You  see,  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,    I 
must    have    tried    to     smile,    and    admire 
gentle    nature     that    could    prompt    such 
action.'' 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course.  And— and  was  vour 
sister  out  fishing  with  vou?" 

,c  No,   not  fishing  with  me;    but  she  came 
down  here  after  iter  luncheon,   a   little  bef 
two,  and  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  sh 
my  salmon  back  into  the  water.     She  couldn't 
bear  to  see  such  a  big  thing  flapping  for 
she  said." 

es,     and    then  —  then    she    went     home 
again?" 

"You  may  take  your  oath  she  did,  bid  nut 
of  tier  own  free  will.  1  laid  to  use  strong  mea- 
sures  to  get  her  back/' 

"  Did  you  ?     How — how  funny  !" 

Jack  Mayne  at  that  moment  looked  quil 
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uncomfortable  as  ever  any  fish  did  out  of  in- 
clement. His  notions  of  what  was  droll  must 
have  been  peculiar,  to  judge  by  his  counte- 
nance. How  he  would  have  liked  to  pitch  the 
stripling  before  him  into  the  water,  and  so 
have  partially  delivered  himself  of  his  ill 
humour ! 

"Well,  it  was  funny.  What  the  deuce 
brought  her  down  here  I  cannot  tell.  But  I 
suspect  she  won't  try  throwing  my  fish  away 
again,  if  she  ever  be  induced  to  come  near  me 
when  I  have  not  given  her  a  special  invitation 
to  do  so." 

"  You  appear  to  keep  your  sister  in  order,  it 
seems  to  me."  And  Jack  ground  his  teeth  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Obliged  to,  my  dear  fellow.  Girls  must 
be  kept  under,  or  they  would  become  unbear- 
able— to  their  brothers,  at  all  events." 

"D — n  all  brothers!"  muttered  the  angry 
captain.  Then  aloud  he  said,  "  Do  you  remain 
much  longer  at  Stanmore  ?  " 

"  Can  hardly  say,"  replied  the  torment,  in  a 
careless  manner,  and  putting  up  iiis  tackle. 
"  Conny  seems  very  happy,  and  so  am  I,  and 
the  guv'nor  's  away,  so  I  suspect  we  shall  stop 
till  he  returns.  He  can't  trust  such  a  precious 
pair  as  we  are  alone.     I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
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able  to   take  better  care  of  ourselves  when  we 
arc  a  little  older.'1 

"  And  when  is  General  Delafield  likely  to 
return  ?  " 

,k  We  never  have  any  idea  till  a  few  hours 
beforehand — just  time  enough  to  get  dinner 
ready  for  him  when  we  are  at  home,  or  to  give 
us  time  to  order  it  if  we  are  away.  Conny,  I 
dare  say,  knows  though,  if  you  like  to  ask  her," 
he  said,  looking  up  suddenly,  and  thinking 
lie  had  tormented  the  poor  man  sufficiently. 
"  AValk  back  to  Stanmore  with  me." 

"  1  can't,"  he  replied,  more  vexed  now 
than  ever  at  being  compelled  to  refuse  such  an 
offer.  "  I  must  be  back  at  Runton  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner ;  as  it  is,  I  have  only  an  hour 
before  me  to  walk  nearly  four  miles  in  and 
dress  into  the  bargain.  May  I  come  to- 
morrow ?  " 

'<  To  be  sure,  old  fellow." 

%w  At  about  two  o'clock  ?"  said  Jack,  moving 
slowly  away. 

"  All  right.  Should  Conny  be  out  I  '11  ascer- 
tain how  long  we  are  likely  to  stop;  that's 
what  you  want  to  know,  isn't  it  ?  " 

But  Jack  Mayne  did  not  hear,  or  did  not 
choose  to  seem  to  hear,  this  last  remark.  He 
walked    rapidly    away,    and   did    not  turn   his 
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head  back  once,   so  for  that  time  at  any  v 
Frank  Delafield's  tun  was  over. 

■•  It's  not  my  fault,"  lie  thought,  as  with  his* 
rod  over  his  shoulder  and  his  empty  basket  and 
tackle,  he  sang  his  favourite  song, — 

u  l  A  starry  night  for  a  ramble 
In  a  rlow'ry  dell : 
Through  the  bush  and  bramble, 
Kiss  and  never  tell  '. ' 

Not  my  fault;  if  she  hadn't  been  such  a 
confounded  donkey  she  might  have  spent  an 
hour  with  that  good-looking  barbers  block; 
lie's  just  like  one  of  those bewigged  wax  heads. 
But  it's  better  for  her  as  it  is;  the  guvnor 
mightn't  have  liked  their  spoonying,  though 
Mavne  *s  not  a  ~\vm[  <nvi  of  fellow." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

As  Constance  Delafield  was  resting  her  head 
against  her  aunt's  chair,  her  eyes  caught  sigtil 
of  the  letter  lying  oh  the  table  beside  her. 
She  saw  at  once  it  was  from  abroad:  the  thin 
paper,  the  neat  little  blue  stamp,  the  large 
envelope,  all  proved  it  ;;>  be  from  a  distant 
land;  but  she  could  not  tell  whose  was  the 
writing  from  where  she  sat,  hut.  half  guessing, 
she  asked. — 

"  Have  you  heard  from  the  Thorpes, 
auntie  ?  " 

*•  Yes,      my    dear  :     that    letter     is 
Willie— " 

"Oh,  what  does  she  say?  How  does  she 
like  Munich?  Docs  she  tell  you  anything 
about  herself?"  asked  Constau  e  rapidly  and 
all  in  a  breath. 

"Why,  Conny,  you  are  as  curious  as  if 
Willie's  letter  were  to  unfold    secrets  in  which 
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you  had  the  utmost  interest.  No,  child,  she 
does  not  say  much  about  herself,  and  yet  I  can 

trace  in  the  little  she  does  say  that  she  is  far, 
very  far  from  happy." 

"Poor  Willie!"  sighed  Comiy;  and  "-poor 
me!"  followed,  but  not  aloud.  ul  suppose 
girls  are  born  to  suffer,"  she  thought,  recol- 
lecting too  vividly  her  recent  discomfiture ; 
*k  but  at  any  rate  she  has  no  brother  to  plague 
her  life  out."  Then  aloud :  "  Does  she  mention 
Mr.  Treherne?" 

"  No  ;  yet  she  alludes  to  him  without  men- 
tioning him.  You  know  why  the  Thorpes  left 
England,  Conny,   don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes;  I  suppose  I  do,  auntie.  People 
said  things  about  Mr.  Treherne,  and  Willie 
believed  them,  and  was  persuaded  to  go 
awav,  so  as  not  to  be  at  Yardley  Wood 
when  he  returned.  That  was  the  reason,  was 
it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  quite  near  enough,  at  any 
rate.  Well,  Willie  has  now  found  out  that  what 
was  said  of  Mr.  Treherne  is  untrue,  and  she 
writes  to  tell  me  so,  thinking  it  due  to  him." 

"  Then  she  has  written  to  him  too,  I  suppose, 
and  it  will  be  all  right,      liow  glad  I  am  !  " 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  all  will  be  right  ;  nor  am 
1   sure  she  has  written    to    Cyril:  had  she,    1 
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think  she  would  have  said  so,  and  named  him 
in  her  letter,  and  not  have  mentioned  it  to  me 
in  that  vague  manner,  as  k  the  reports  being 
false,'  &c.  I  hardly  know  myself  what  to  do  ; 
I  should  like  to  put  the  matter  straight  if  I 
could,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  meddle  in  an 
affair  of  this  sort.  I  have  been  thinking  and 
thinking  over  it  till  I  feel  completely  per- 
plexed." 

wk  Shall  I  tell  you,  auntie,  what  I  should  do, 
what  I  should  like  you  to  do  for  me,  if  I  were 
Willie  ?"  and  Constance  sat  upright  and  turned 
her  face,  all  flushed  with  interest,  round  to 
Lady  St.  Aubyn. 

"Well,  Connv,  what  would  be  your  tac 
tell  me." 

And  Lady  St.  Aubyn  thought,  and  thought 
rightly,  that  her  niece's  ideas  would  be  the 
same  as  Willie's  or  any  other  young  girl's 
in  the  same  position. 

"  I  would  go  to  Treherne  Court,  and  ask  to 
see  Mr.  Treherne;  and  I  would  tell  him  you 
know  Willie  loves  him  awfully,  but  that  she 
was  told  a  pack  of  falsehoods,  and  was  talked 
into  believing  them,  and  persuaded  to  go  away 
because  he  did  not  care  for  her,  not  because  of 
anything  else.  I  wouldn't  let  him  think  that 
anything  he    could   do  would  have  made   her 

VOL.  III.  F 
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give  him  up,  only  the  fear  that  he  did  not  love 
her.  Then /would  tell  him  she  was  awfully 
miserable,  and  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if 
she  died!  There,  that's  what  I  would  do,  and 
if  he  cares  for  her  ever  so  little  he  11  be  off  to 
Munich  by  the  first  train." 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  smiled. 

"There  is  this  against  your  plan,  Conny,  that 
Cyril  has  never  been  here  since  he  returned, 
now  six  weeks  ago,  and  more ;  and  I  have  only 
seen  his  mother  twice,  and  that  by  accident. 
Knowing  all  I  do,  I  should  not  like  to  be  the 
first  to  force  on  a  confidence  that  might  be 
undesired." 

"Well,  if  you  haven't  been  there,  of  course 
I'm  not  surprised  he  has  not  been  here. 
Charley's  seen  him,  hasn't  he  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  not  a  word  on  the  subject  passed 
either  of  their  lips." 

"Well,  you  see,  auntie,  it's  just  this.  Mr. 
Treherne  thinks  you  believe  him  in  the  wrong, 
and  is  too  proud  to  come  and  tell  you  he  isn't." 

"I  must  talk  to  your  uncle  and  Charley, 
and  see  what  they  advise,"  said  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
taking  up  Willie's  letter  and  glancing  over  it 
again.  "  She  says  Munich  is  a  very  fine  town, 
the  galleries  charming ;  but  there  is  a  gloomi- 
ness over  it  that  is  depressing." 
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"  That 's  all  in  herself,  of  course,*'  said 
Conny,   as  if    she  was    excessively  vase,    and 

perfectly  understood  the  effect  such  a  position 
as  Willie's  was  likely  to  produce.  "  Oh,  here 
comes  Frank;  now  there's  an  end  to  all 
peace  !  "  And  she  got  up  as  she  spoke,  and 
gathering  together  her  gloves  and  hat,  and  a 
light  shawl  that  had  fallen  from  her  shoulders. 
she  prepared  to  leave,  and  so  escape  him.  But 
as  she  reached  the  door  she  met  him. 

"  I  want  you.  Conny,"  he  said,  putting  down 
all  his  fishing  apparatus,  and  then,  taking  his 
sister  by  the  wrist,  led  her  hack  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Let  me  go,  Frank.  I  wish  you  were 
married,  or — or  ordained,  or  something  that 
would  bring  you  to  your  senses  !  " 

"  You  stand  there  "  ;  and  he  placed  her 
exactly  facing  Lady  St.  Aubyn.  "Now  look 
at  her,  aunt  :  watch  her  countenance  whilst  1 
speak.  If  you  move,  Conny,  I  've  something 
in  my  pocket  that  will  keep  you  still." 

"  5Tou  great  stupid  boy,  what  do  you  wain  ?" 

"  1  want  to  tell  you  the  end  of  my  day's 
fishing — that's  all.  Now,  aunt,  just  see,  she 
knows  what  I'm  going  to  say;  she 's  getting 
as  red  as  a  boiled  Lobster  already." 

"  Who  wouldn't  get  red  with  anger  at   such 
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stupid  nonsense  !  "     And  Conny  made  an  at- 
tempt to  bolt,  but  was  stopped  by  her  brother 
and  brought  back  captive;  and  this  time  he 
opt  his  hold  of  her.     Lady  St.  Aubyn  was 

filing  in  spite  of  herself. 
u  When  I  2*ot  as  far  as  the  gate  that  divides 
the  large  cornfield  from  the  one  they  cut  the 

-  down  in  last  week,  what  should  I  see  but 
a  great  big  fellow  with  no  end  of  a  moustache, 
swinging  his  legs  from  the  top  of  it.  I  thought 
it  a  pity  to  disturb  him,  he  looked  so  jolly 
pleased,  so  I  crept  through  the  hedge  across 
the  corn,  and  passed  unseen.  Two  mortal 
hours — -barring'  a  very  few  minutes — did  he  sit 
there,  of  course  for  no  other  pleasure  but  that 
of  alternately  switching  his  patent-leather  boot 
with  his  cane,  and  twisting  the  ends  of  his 
moustache  till  they  came  into  a  point,  like  a 
thread  prepared  for  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Well, 
Conny,  what  are  you  looking  so  deuced  put 
out  about? — you  don't  knowr  the  fellow,  do 
you  ?  Then,  aunt,  at  about  four  o'clock,  up 
comes  my  young  man  of  the  gate,  and  I  find 
it's  my  friend  Jack  Mayne,  and  devilish  out 
of  temper  he  seemed — stop  there,  Conny,  yon 
vshall  hear  the  end !  And  then  he  tells  me  all 
about  Runton,  and  the  jolly  time  he  has  there, 
and  how  awfully  nice  the  girls  are — " 
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"Girls!     Grandmothers,  more  likely!*' 
claimed  Constance. 

"Are  they?     I'm  astonished   at  yours 
dalous  tongue,"  said  Frank,  in  a  .slow,  reprov- 
ing tone.     "  And  then  he  said  he  was  iroinu 
off." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  asked  Conny,  unable  to  hide 
her  curiosity. 

"To  Runton — to  his  dinner." 

-Stupid!" 

Constance   muttered    the    word,    and    then 
turned  to  walk  away,   this  time  unpreveu 
by  her  brother  :  but  he  managed  to  say,  bei 
she  was  out  of  hearing,  that  Captain  Ma] 
proposed  calling  at  Stanmore  on  the  morro 

Then  Conny  stopped  short.     Her   brother, 
seeing  this,  called  out, — 

"  You  may  go,  little  one,  you  may  go  ;  whal 
further  I  have  to  say  is  not  intended  for  y 

;  your  tender  age  could  not,  perhap 
the  shock  my  words  might  produce." 

Frank  followed  his  sister  into  i\ic  hall,  th 
shut  the  door,  and  listened  for  a   mom 
elf  that  she  was  gone. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not   anything    more   I 
say  to  me,  Frank,"  said  Lady  St. 
feared  to  hear  that  Captain  Mayne  had 
to  him  of  hi  for  hi-  sister. 
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"  No,  dear  aunt,  I  only  said  so  to  put  Conny 
in  a  stew ;  but  I  think  Jack  May  no  is  awfully 
spoony  on  her.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  look  so 
put  out  as  he  was.  He  really  is  coming  here 
to-morrow.*' 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  in  that — oh,  there's 
( harley ;  do  tell  him  to  come  here,  I  want  to 
speak  to  him." 

"All  right!"  said  Frank,  instantly  going 
across  the  lawn  as  rapidly  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  and  stopping  his  cousin,  who,  to 
judge  from  his  appearance,  had  just  returned 
from  riding,  and  was  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stables,  but  not  towards  the  house. 
Frank,  however,  soon  came  up  with  him,  and 
brought  him  back  with  him. 

"I  am  not  fit  to  come  in,  mother;  thee 
what  a  thtate  I  'm  in  !"  said  Charley,  standing 
at  the  window. 

"You  are  indeed  in  a  state,  as  you  call  it," 
said  Lady  St.  Aubyn.  "Where  have  you 
been?" 

"I  rode  to  Thanclcombc,  and  it  wath  very 
hot,  and  I  let  the  horth  thand  in  a  pond  once 
or  twice  to  cool  hith  feet ;  and  then  the  dutht 
after  made  a  nice  combination,  which  covered 
me  ath  well  ath  the  horth." 

Frank  walked  away.     He  never  much  cared 
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to  make  the  third  when  there  was  no  chance 
<  >f  tormenting:  anv  one,  and  he  thought  there 
could  be  nothing  to  interest  him  in  what  his 
aunt  might  have  to  say  to  her  son,  so, 
whistling  l  A  starry  night,'  he  sauntered  off 
to  see  after  his  fishing-tackle,  which  it  might 
be  advisable  to  look  to,  as  he  had  left  it  in  the 
hall,  and  Constance  had  passed  by  there. 

u  Did  you  go  to  Trcherne  Court?"  asked 
Lady  St.  Aubyn. 

u  No ;  but  I  met  Treherne.  Poor  fellow! 
lie  "th  awfully  cut  up." 

kWDid  he  say  anything  to  you  about  his 
affairs?" 

• '  Xot  a  word.  I  athked  him  why  he  had 
never  been  over  here,  and  he  replied  he  had 
been  nowhere,  but  that  he  would  come  thoon." 

"  Poor  Cyril!     TTas  it  by  accident  you  met 

1    *  Oil 

him  . 

"  Quite.  He  wath  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Prawle  Point.  I  turned  back  with 
him,  and  rocle  with  him  ath  far  ath  Treherne/' 

"I  wonder  you  did  not  say  anything  t<> 
him." 

''My  dear  mother,  what  could  1  thay? 
And,  moreover,  unleth  lie  mentioned  the 
Thorpeth  to  me,  I  could  not  thpeak  of  them. 
He  athked  me  to  go  in,  but  I  thought  it  too  late." 
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"Charley,  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Willie/' 

"  Have  you  really — to-day  ?" 

'•Yes,  by  the  second  post.  What  she  heard 
of  Cyril  was  not  true." 

"I  never  thought  it  wath.  But  then  how 
ith  it  Trelierne  did  not  hear  from  lier  to<  i  ? 
Thurely  the  would  have  written  to  him  by  the 
thame  mail  the  wrote  to  you?" 

Wk  You  have  tlie  same  idea  as  Conny,  but  I 
think  you  are  both  wrong".  Don't  you  think  I 
might  tell  him  I  have  heard,  and  so  try  and 
put  things  right?  It  seems  so  cruel  to  know 
of  two  persons  utterly  miserable,  and  have  it 
in  one's  power  to  make  them  happy  and  yet 
not  do  it." 

"  But  ith  it  in  your  power,  mother?  Arc 
you  thure  Trelierne  would  dethire  a  recon- 
ciliation?" 

"  Good  Heavens!  you  cannot  for  a  moment 
imagine  he  does  not?  Why,  what  can  he  be 
cut  up  about  if  not  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  may  be  thtupicl  in  thuch 
matterth,    but  I  fancy  if  I  were   in  Thyril's 
place    I    thould    not    let   thingth   take    then 
courthe  ath  he  hath  done  without  an  effori 
clear    mythelf,    unleth   I   wath    glad    at 
rethult." 
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"I  never  made  out  very  clearly  what 
occurred  that  night  Willie  went  to  sec  that 
poor  girl  in  an  inn  on  one  of  the  moors.  No 
doubt  she  knew  something-  of  Cyril,  and 
perhaps  told  Willie.  Still  it  is  all  so  strange. 
She  may  have  been  a  friend  of  the  coast- 
guardsman's  daughter. 

"Perhapth  the  wath.  I  didn't  hear  much 
about  it.     The  died,  didn't  the?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so.     She  died  that  night." 

Sir  Gilbert  St.  Aubyn  now  came  in. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Charlotte,  that 
you  have  not  stirred  out  this  lovely  afternoon?" 
he  said. 

'•Indeed  I  have  never  moved;  but  I  have 
not  been  idle.  Don't  go,  Charley ;  it  is  not 
often  I  can  get  you  together,  and  alone.  I 
should  like  to  ask  your  father's  opinion,  and 
then  hear  what  you  both  have  to  say  on  the 
subject." 

'•What  is"  it  about?"  asked  Sir  Gilbert, 
taking  a  chair,  and  lolling  back. .  *v  I  "m  ready 
to  give  you  my  advice  now,  if  you  like.  How 
hot  it  is!" 

"I  want,  if  possible,  (albert,  to  set  this 
misunderstanding  right  that  has  arisen  between 
Willie  Thorpe  and  Cyril  Trehernc.  It  has 
been,  as  1  all  along  suspected3  a  mistake;  that 
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is,  spite  and  the  love  of  scandal  brought  it 
about.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
poor  child,  and  she  tells  me  this,  and  writes 
clearly  in  a  broken-hearted  spirit.  Don't  you 
think  I  might  write  to  Cyril,  and  ask  to  see 
him?" 

"Umph!  It's  a  delicate  matter  to  meddle 
in,  my  lady.  I  ni  not  so  sure  that  Thorpe 
likes  the  marriage.  I  fancied  more  than  once 
that  he  did  not  care  for  Treheme  personally." 

u  But  lie  is  unexceptionable.  Surely,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  blight  all  his  child's  pros- 
pects to  gratify  a  caprice  of  his  own.  That 
would  be  such  atrocious  selfishness  that  it 
would  not  deter  me  in  the  least.  No,  the  only 
obstacle  I  see  is  one  Charley  has  raised — 
whether  Cyril  himself  is  not  willing  to  let 
matters  rest  as  they  are." 

"What  put  that  in  your  head,  my 
boy?" 

k'Xot  hith  appearance,  sir,  for  he  looktli 
terribly  down-hearted,  but  thimply  becauthe 
he  hath  taken  no  thtepth  himthelf  to  remove 
the  falthc  reports." 

v,But  his  pride  is  hurt.  Recollect  Willie 
gave  him  no  chance.  She  goes  away,  and 
gives  no  one  any  address  whereby  a  communi- 
cation would  reach  her.     Xo,  I  don't  take  your 
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view  of  it.  Ho  may  think  Willie  desired  an 
excuse  for  breaking  her  engagement." 

"  Oh,  I  know  to  the  contrary  of  that,"  said 
Lady  St.  Aubyn. 

"  True  ;  but  he  may  not." 

"  Then  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my 
proposing  to  see  him." 

"  He  has  never  called  since  his  return/'  said 
Sir  Gilbert,  who  had,  as  have  most  men,  an 
innate  feeling  of  dislike  to  meddle  in  the 
private  affairs  of  others. 

,k'He  meant  nothing  by  that,"  put  in 
Charley.  "He  wath  ath  cordial  ath  ever  to- 
day when  I  met  him." 

"  Oh,  you  saw  him  to-day,  did  you?  And 
he  did  not  allude  to  this  matter  at  all?" 

"No,  sir.  The  only  matter  that  at  all 
touched  on  the  patht  wath,  ath  we  rode  down 
the  Everthley  road,  we  thaw  that  thalm- 
thinging  hypocrite,  Thnake,  and  a  bitter, 
angry  look  crothed  Trehernc's  face,  and  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  i  That  man's  life 
and  a  dozen  more  like  him  could  not  corapen- 
thate  for  the  evil  he  hath  done  me.' " 

"  And  did  you  not  then  say  something, 
(  barley  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"No.  It  wath  not  my  buthineth,  mother. 
Bethideth,    you  mutht   recollect,   tho   far   ath 
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actual  knowledge  went,  I  wath  not  aware  thai 
the  runiourth  concerning  him  were  not  true. 
I  know  we  never  quite  believed  them,  but  that 
by  no  m cant h  proved  uth  correct." 

"But  we  were  correct;  and  really,  Gilbert, 
unless  you  see  any  decided  reason  for  my  not 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  at 
peacemaking.     At  the  worst  I  can  but  fail." 

u*  No-o,  I  don't  see  any — absolute  objection," 
said  her  husband,  speaking  very  slowly  :  "  bur 
I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  your  mark.''' 

"  I  can  but  try.     Now  do  not,  cither  of  you, 

yet;  I  have  something  more  to  talk  about, 

and  which  concerns  us  individually  very  much 

re.  It  is  with  respect  to  Captain  Mayne 
and  Conny." 

•'Why,  mother,  you  don't  mean  to  begin 
and  turn  matchmaker  ?  "  said  her  son,  lauffhinar. 

"It  won't  pay,  Charlotte,  so  you  had  best 
not  attempt  it." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  said  Lady  St.  Aubyn. 
"Now  do  try  and  be  serious.  I  am  not  the 
least  aspiring  to  be  a  matchmaker,  and  I  am 

fectly   sure,  were   I  to  attempt  it,  I  should 
fail  miserably.    But  the  fact  is,  Captain  Ma] 
been  paying  Conny  a  great  deal  of  at; 
tion  lately,  and  through  a  silly  piece  of  fun — 
which    I    can    tell    vou    about    afterwards- 
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failed  in  meeting  her  out  to-day.  Frank,  with 
all  his  boyishness  and  mischief,  can  see  quite 
as  well  as  any  of  us,  and  he  says  '  Jack  May 
is  awfully  spoony.'  Now  this  Jack  Mayn< 
coming  here  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to  know, 
before  I  step  in  and  stop  it  all  or  let  it  take  its 
course,  what  yon  know  about  him  ?" 

"  All  I  know  is  that  he  is  a  captain  in  the 
—  Regiment,  and  living  at  the  rate  of  five  or 
six  hundred  a  year.  His  father  is  a  baronet ; 
but  he  is  the  youngest  son,  and  there  are  four 
of  them.  I  never  heard  anything  against 
him." 

w  •  So  far  it  seems  all  satisfactory.  Now  what 
can  you  tell  me,  Charley  ?  :' 

"  Very  little  more  than  my  father.  Me  'th  a 
very  good  fellow,  gentlemanly  and  honourable, 
and  liked  by  the  whole  garrithon.  He  ith  a 
little  conceited,  but  that  ith  hardly  hith  own 
fault,  for  he  hath  been  made  tho  much  of  at 
Thedgeport,  and  I  dare  thay  elthewhere.  Per- 
il apth  hith  only  want  ith  a  \iit\c  more  money. 
I  fancy  he  spendth  all  he  hath,  and  may 
occathionally  a  little  more." 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  was  silent.  Charley's  report 
was  not  so  thoroughly  approving  as  her  hus- 
band's. Still  there  was  not  much  to  worry 
over  with  matters  at  their  present  stage. 
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"We  may  go  now.  I  suppose?"  said  Sir 
Gilbert.  "I  want  to  go  round  to  the  stables 
to  see  how  the  new  mare  is  getting  on  with 
her  companions ;  they  seemed  all  a  little  dis- 
turbed bv  her  advent  this  morning." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  sir." 

"  Come  alone:,  bo  v." 

Father  and  son  walked  away  together. 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  watched  them  for  a  moment ; 
and  then,  taking  up  her  book  and  Willie'* 
letter,  she  went  to  her  own  room  to  ponder 
over  her  conversation,  and  see  how  she  could 
manage  to  bring  about  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  it  concerned. 

It  was  a  Utopian  idea,  perhaps,  but  one 
by  no  means  impossible,  she  thought.  At  all 
events,  she  had  much  in  her  favour.  Conny's 
affairs  were  soon  dismissed ;  they  were  simple 
and  straightforward  enough.  She  would  take 
care  that  till  the  general  returned  her  niece 
should  not  have  any  great  opportunities  of 
coming  within  too  near  a  range  of  the  captain's 
fascinations.  She  would  keep  a  watch  over 
her,  and  have  no  more  solitary  walks.  She 
must  get  Frank  to  help,  binding  him  over, 
however,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  her,  and 
then  she  would  be  safe.  The  boy  was  sensible 
and  reasonable  when  required,  and  she  could 
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easily  bring"  him  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  that  he  must  act  a  brother's  part 
during  bis  father's  absence.  So,  resolving  to 
place  her  confidence  in  him,  she  set  that  ques- 
tion aside  as  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  later : 
now  all  required  were  caution  and  watch- 
fulness. But  Willie  Thome's  case  was  a  very 
different  one.  She  w^as  partially  in  the  dark. 
So  far  as  the  girl  was  concerned,  she  was  toler- 
ably certain  the  step  she  contemplated  would 
give  back  joy  and  peace  to  her  heart.  Not  so 
as  regarded  Cyril.  He  might  at  first  have 
been  glad  for  all  to  be  cleared  up,  and  his 
engagement  to  be  confirmed  ;  but  time  does  a 
greal  deal,  and  absence  still  more,  in  crushing 
out  a  love  that  is  supposed  to  be  unreturned. 
However,  she  would  chance  it.  She  would  see 
him ;  she  would  have  it  all  out,  either  for  good 
or  for  ill.  But  where  Ladv  St.  Aubvn  wavered 
was  in  the  manner  the  meeting  was  to  be 
brought  about.  She  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
call  soon  enough  for  her  impatience;  besides, 
if  anything  were  to  be  done, 

"  Then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 

Should  she  write  to  him  ?  or  send  Charley  over 
to  Treherne  to  ask  him  to  come  to  Stanmore  2 
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or  should  she  go  there  herself?  Suddenly  Mrs. 
Henderson  flashed  across  her  mind.  Mrs. 
Henderson  knew  a  great  deal ;  how  she  gained 
her  information  was  a  point  she  cared  not  to 
trouble  herself  with;  she  only  knew  she  had  it, 
and  that  Harriet  was  the  first  person  who  said 
anything  to  Willie  that  roused  her  anxiety. 
How  would  it  do  to  go  over  and  see  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson iirst  and  sound  her  ?  She  might  glean 
a  great  deal  from  her,  and  perhaps  learn  that 
which  would  enable  tier  to  sec  the  best  way  of 
seeking  Cyril. 

This  man  Snape,  the  bugbear  of  every  one 
but  those  who  wTerc  his  admirers,  was  so  inti- 
mate at  Sandcombe  House  that  Mrs.  Henderson 
would  be  certain  to  know  all  he  did,  and  that 
he  knew  a  great  deal  was  unquestionable.  So 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  decided  on  driving  over  to  Sandcombe 
and  feel  her  way,  as  she  expressed  it.  She 
would  write  to  Willie,  but  not  till  she  had 
either  pleasant  news  to  communicate  or  till  she 
was  assured  that  the  best  tiling  the  poor  child 
could  do  would  be  to  forget  the  past  altogether. 
A  few  days  must,  at  longest,  bring  something 
to  light,  and  she  would  not  be  likely  to  expect 
a  letter  by  return  of  post.  "If  Sir  Gilbert 
were  anything  of  a  diplomatist  I  would  set  him 
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to  work  to  ascertain  Cyril's  real  feelings  from 
the  old  admiral,"  thought  Lady  St.  Aubyn ; 
"but  men  do  make  such  stupid  mistakes,  and 
do  things  so  awkwardly  and  clumsily,  that  it 
will  never  do  to  let  him  meddle.  Instead  of 
getting  Admiral  Treherne  to  tell  him,  without 
giving  the  impression  that  he  wished  to  know, 
he  would  probably  blurt  out  the  <jiiestion  at 
once.     Men  sadly  want  tact." 


VOL.  III.  G 
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CHAPTER  V. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  following  the 
day  when  Frank  lost  his  salmon  and  Conny 
missed  her  tete-a-tete  walk  with  Jack  Mayne, 
Lady  St.  Aubyn,  before  leaving  the  breakfast- 
room,  asked  her  niece  if  she  would  drive  with 
her  over  to  Sandcombe. 

"  To  Treherne  Court,  auntie  ?  "  she  asked 
immediately. 

"  No,  dear,  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Hen- 
dersons ;  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  girl,  her  counte- 
nance falling. 

She  had  heard  Frank  say  Captain '  Mayne 
was  to  call,  and  now  she  foresaw  another  dis- 
appointment, for  if  she  went  to  the  Hender- 
sons' with  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  he  was  certain  to 
come  whilst  they  were  absent ;  but  she  did 
not  dare  to  say  a  word.  Her  aunt,  however, 
at  once  noticed  the  change  of  countenance,  and 
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guessed  the  cause,  and,  thinking  it  would  do 
no  great  harm  to  gratify  her  niece  to  a  certain 
extent,  said, — 

"Very  well,  dear;  then  we  will  start  at 
once,  if  you  will  get  read}' ;  and,  Charley  or 
Frank,  if  Captain  Mayne  should  call  before 
we  return,  ask  him  to  stay  to  luncheon;  we 
shall  be  back  by  then.  I  will  order  it  half  an 
hour  later,  in  case  we  are  a  little  behind  hand. 
"  All  right!"  replied  both  Charley  and 
Frank,  and  the  latter  winking  and  making 
faces  and  dumb-show  at  his  sister,  which  she 
would  not  see.  But  she  looked  gratefully, 
and  with  a  smiling  face,  at  her  aunt. 

Half  an   hour   after,   aunt   and   niece  wer< 
driving  down  the  pretty,  narrow,  shady  road 
from  Stanmore  to  Sandcombe. 

"  How  agreeable  the  soft,  fresh  morning  air 
is!"  remarked  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  after  they  had 
driven  two  or  three  miles  in  perfect  silence, 
eacli  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Yes,  much  nicer  than  driving  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  awfully  hot  yesterday."  Oonny's 
thoughts  were  clearly  in  the  Mayne  groove. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  you  were   not  driving 
yesterday  afternoon." 
"No." 
Constance  coloured  up  to  the  loots  of  her 
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hair,  and  then  they  were  again  silent.  This 
time  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  thoughts  strayed  for  a 

moment  from  the  mission  she  was  on  to  her 
niece's  affairs.  How  worrying  and  perplexing- 
it  all  was  ! 

As  they  neared  their  destination,  Constance 
said,- — 

"  What  is  taking  you  to  see  these  people, 
auntie  ?  I  thought  you  could  not  bear 
them !  " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  them, 
but  I  am  going  for  a  purpose.  I  want  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  can  tell  me  anything  that  will 
throw  a  light  on  this  affair  of  Willie's." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  they  can  !  You  know  what 
people  they  are  for  knowing  everything ;  espe- 
cial!}', Frank  says,  what  does  not  concern 
them.     They  are  very  disagreeable,  I  think." 

"  I  think  they  are  ;  and,  beyond  the  common 
necessary  civility  that  one  must  show  neigh- 
bours who  have  been  here  so  many  years,  I 
should  never  seek  them.  But,  Constance, 
when  we  are  there,  try  and  get  Harriet  out  of 
the  way.  I  cannot  talk  freely  with  you  two 
present :  you  can  easily  make  some  excus<  ■  : 
ask  to  seethe  garden,  or  her  room,  or  anything 
that  occurs  to  you  at  the  moment." 

"  '  Come  into  the  garden,   Maud!1     It  will 
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be  too  hot  for  that,  auntie  ;  but  I  will  manage 
something.'' 

There  was  no  lodge  to  Sandcombe  House, 
only  a  gate,  which  was  always  left  open  in 
case  of  visitors  calling.  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
drove  in,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  pious 
James  answered  the  bell,  which  had  been  rung 
as  only  a  servant  is  capable  of  doing,  his  chief 
object  appearing  to  be  to  render  it  useless  to 
an}-  one  else  who  may  come  after  him. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  at  home,  and  Ladv  St. 
Aubyn  and  Miss  Delaneld  were  greeted  very 
warmly.  Miss  Henderson  was  not  in  the 
room;  so  much  the  better,'1  thought  Conny, 
who  much  preferred  to  hear  what  her  aunt 
would  glean  from  the  spiteful  gossip. 

"  You  did  wisely  to  drive  over  in  the  morn- 
ing,"' said  Mrs.  Henderson,  in  a  most  affable 
tone.  "  And  I  am  so  delighted  to  think  1  am 
at  home;  for  Harriet  and  I  often  have  parish 
matters  to  which  we  attend,  and  we  prefer 
doing  it  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  1  know  how  good  you  are,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  setting  us  all  an  example — you 
and  Mrs.  Treherne ;  I  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  most,"  said  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  half' 
ashamed  to  be  acting  the  Jesuit  so  thoroughly 
before  her  niece. 
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k '  All,  poor  dear  Mrs.  Treherne !  she  used  to 
be  such  a  thorough  Christian ;  but  that  wretched, 
misguided  young  man,  her  son,  not  content  to 
lose  his  own  soul,  is  dragging  his  infatuated 
mother  into  the  slough  of  misery  after  him. 
And  to  think  of  her,  who  was  once  a  saved 
being,  now  undone  for  ever  ! — undone  for  ever  .' 
Oh !  these  are  killing  facts  ;  and  when  one 
thinks  that  not  even  a  thousand  years  will 
bring  her  misery  to  a  close,  that  it  will  never 
have  an  end;  that,  after  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years,  it  will  still  be  for  ever  !  Oh, 
hopeless,  hopeless  state !  " 

"But,  Mrs.  Henderson,  you  do  not  really 
think  Mrs.  Treherne  in  so  pitiable  a  condition  ? 
My  dear  Conny,  will  you  go  out  and  see  if  you 
cannot  find  Miss  Henderson  ;  or,  if  not,  stroll 
about  for  a  little,  whilst  I  sit  and  chat  with 
Mrs.  Henderson  ?  " 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  thought  Miss  Delaheld 
would  not  be  edified  bv  such  conversation  as 
Mrs.  Henderson  seemed  to  indulge  in,  and,  in 
any  case,  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and 
the  girl,  nothing  loth,  for  she  did  not  care  to 
hear  such  talk — it  sent  a  cold  shiver  down 
her  back — rose  at  once  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  thought  Constance 
had  better  not  hear  our  conversation." 
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"  Wrong,  my  dear  lady,  wrong !  The 
younger  we  poor  wretched  mortals  learn  that  if 
we  are  not  converted  we  shall  never  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better.  My  words,  few 
and  weak  though  they  were,  may  have  entered 
into  that  young  girl's  heart,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  soul  alive  !  " 

"  You  were  speaking  about  Mrs.  Treherne 
being  dragged  into  misery  by  her  son.  I  hope 
you  do  not  speak  from  actual  knowledge ;  I 
hope  it  is  mere  surmise  on  your  part  ?  " 

k  '  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  it  is  from  know- 
ledge. I  never  state  what  I  am  not  certain 
about.  There  can  be  no  peace  for  the  wicked ; 
and  so  peace  has  fled  that  house.  You  have 
but  to  look  into  the  poor  thing's  face  to  see  what 
a  weight  of  sorrow  she  is  carrying  about." 

"  Really,  I  am  more  concerned  at  hearing 
this  than  I  can  tell  you.  Do  you  think,  then, 
her  son  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  " 

"  Entirely.  He  is  the  most  hardened  sinner, 
I  think,  I  ever  heard  of.  The  language  lie 
uses  is  downright  blasphemous !  There  is  no 
vice,  no  wickedness,  that  he  does  not  indulge 
in!" 

"  Well,  you  surprise  me  and  shock  me 
beyond  measure  !  "  said  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  with 
difficulty  controlling  her  auger  and  indignation 
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at  this  godly,  devout,  Christian  woman's  words. 
"  What  has  been  his  great  error  ?  I  mean,  in 
what  way  has  he  sinned  so  grievously  ?  n 

"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know?  Surely 
you  heard  of  his  immorality !  The  whole 
place  has  talked  of  nothing  else ! " 

"  But  I  hear  so  little,"  said  Lady  St. 
Aubyn,  assuming  as  gentle  a  tone  as  she 
could,  "I  hear  so  little,  and  never  any  gossip." 

"  Gossip!  This  can  hardly  be  called 
gossip,  Lady  St.  Aubyn !  I  will  tell  you  what 
this  poor  lost  soul  did.  Ah !  how  I  grieve  over 
the  thought — a  lost  soul !  Think  how  terrible 
will  be  his  future — fire  and  flames  for  ever! 
— for  e-ve-r !  "  and  Mrs.  Henderson  seemed  to 
gloat  over  the  word,  as  bringing  some  consola- 
tion to  her  in  her  anger  against  Mr.  Treherne. 
"  It  is  an  awful  thought ! " 

"  Awful  indeed!"  And  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
felt  disposed  to  tell  this  pious  lady  that  her 
chances  of  being  burnt  were  much  greater 
than  poor  Cyril's.  However,  she  managed  to 
control  her  tongue  to  the  end. 

"You  know  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  of 
course  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Henderson. 

"  Well,  really,  I  know  it  so  superficially  that 
i  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  it ;  so  please  let 
me  hear  your  version  of  it." 
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"  You  recollect  the  wreck  ? — yes  ;  well,  after 
it  Mr.  Treherne  stayed  for  three  or  four  days 
at  the  cottage  belonging  to  Miles  Mason,  the 
coastguardsman ;  then  he  returned  home;  but 
lie  went  back  te  Shelton  constantly,  never 
seeing  the  father,  but  visiting  his  daughter,  she 
letting  him  know  whenever  her  father's  duty 
called  him  away.  These  visits  ended  as  you 
may  imagine;  the  poor  girl  fell,  and  her 
destroyer  made  her  presents  of  jewellery  in 
return  for  the  injury  he  had  done  her.  Xot  con- 
tent, however,  with  carrying  his  villainy  so  far, 
fearing  it  might  in  some  way  reach  Miss 
Thorpe's  ears,  lie  feigned  an  excuse  to  go  away 
in  his  yacht  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  get  her 
out  of  the  way  :  so  he  arranged  that  he  was  to 
start  first,  and  she  was  to  join  him  :  but  his 
original  idea  was  to  take  her  with  him,  and 
actually  left  her  home;  but  they  found  that 
would  not  do.  he  could  not  well  get  her  on 
board  without  its  being  known,  so  the  other 
plan  was  adopted,  and  she  left  her  poor, 
broken-hearted  father  a  second  time,  and — for 
ever!  .She  joined  .Mr.  Treherne  somewhere, 
I  cannot  tell  you  where  ;  and  as  a  sinful  careen 
is  always  cut  short  sooner  or  later,  hers  was 
mercifully  put  an  end  to  very  quickly.  She 
was    taken    ill.  and    he    managed   to   send  her 
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home,  and  placed  her  with  a  woman  who  keeps 
an  inn  on  Praed  Moor,  not  very  far  from  here, 
and  she  died  the  very  day  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land :  but  God  did  not  permit  him  to  see  her 
alive ;  she  died  an  hour  before  he  reached  the 
house.  She  was  buried  at  Shelton;  and  that 
man  dared  to  brave  his  Maker's  wrath  by  fol- 
lowing her  to  the  grave,  with  her  poor  father 
beside  him !  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more 
horrible  tale  ?  Well,  retribution  soon  followed. 
With  all  his  caution,  Miss  Thorpe  heard  of  his 
black  depravity,  and  at  once  broke  off  her  en- 
gagement, and  left  England  without  seeing 
him." 

Mrs.  Henderson  paused.  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
could  not  reply  instantly ;  she  had  not  the 
coolness  or  calmness  necessary,  for  the  moment ; 
but  after  a  little  she  said, — 

"  It  is  indeed  a  dark  tale:  more  like  a 
romance  than  a  truth." 

"  And  yet  it  is  the  truth,  revolting  and 
shocking  though  it  be." 

"  Who  was  it  gave  you  all  these  details  ?  I 
certainly  have  heard  one  or  two  things  you 
mention,  but  in  so  rambling  and  shadowy  a 
way  that  really  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
them." 

"  I  heard  them  from  one  who  is  blessed  by 
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the  Lord — one  of  His  elect,  a  hoi}"  and 
righteous  man,  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  Lord 
— the  Reverend  Samuel  Snape  !  " 

"Oh!" 

Then  Lady  St.  Aubyn  recollected  the  words 
Charley  said  Cyril  had  muttered  in  reference 
to  this  saintly  being. 

"But  how  to  tell  you  the  way  Mr.  Treherne 
treated  this  Grod-fearing,  charitable,  Christian 
minister  would  be  impossible !  Only  that  his 
calling  is  one  that  demands  peace  and  forbids 
all  attempts  at  bringing  himself  before  the 
public,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Treherne  for  assault  ?  " 

"  Really!  Did  Mr.  Treherne  assault  Mr. 
Snapes  ?  " 

"Snape,  my  dear  lady,  Snape!  Yes,  he 
did,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner !  He 
attacked  him  more  like  a  wild  boast,  and 
then  threatened  him  in  the  most  dastardly 
way." 

"I  am  astonished!  And  what  provocation 
had  he?" 

"  None  !  positively  none  !  That  dear,  gentle- 
minded,  peace-loving  man  went  to  Treherne 
Court,  with  nothing  but  kindly  feelings  in  his 
heart,  to  tell  them  of  this  unfortunate  girl's 
state.     He  did  not  know  the  son  had  returned  • 
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he  went  to  see  the  father  or  mother,  and 
the  son  came  out  to  speak  to  him.  It  appears 
,tliey  were  at  dinner  at  the  time,  and  the 
admiral  is  such  a  glutton  he  will  not  permit 
any  one  to  disturb  him  at  his  meals.  Poor 
Mr.  Snape  cannot  give  a  distinct  account  of 
what  followed." 

"  He  was  frightened,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
St.  Aubyn. 

"Naturally  he  was,"  replied  Mrs.  Hender- 
son, innocently. 

"  You  say  the  father  of  this  poor  girl  lives 
at  Shelton  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  is  in  the  Preventive  Service." 

"  And  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  Miles  Mason." 

u  Poor  man  !  what  a  terrible  sorrow  to  befall 
him !  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  it  came 
about  that  lie  permitted  Mr.  Treherne  to  follow 
his  daughter  to  the  grave.  Did  you  not  hear 
any  remarks  on  that  point?  " 

"  N-o:  you  see  those  uneducated  people  are 
very  odd  at  times." 

"Well,  that  certainly  was  very  odd,  if  he 
believed  Mr.  Treherne  seduced  his  daughter." 

u  Of  course  he  believed  it !  " 

"  And  you  think  all  this  terrible  business  has 
affected  Mrs.  Treherne  ?  " 
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"  She  is  not  the  same  woman,  my  dear  Lady 
St.  Aubyn." 

"So  I  fancied.  She  seemed  to  nie,  when 
I  saw  her  the  other  day,  more  devoted  than 
ever  to  Cyril,  and  looking  better  than 
I  ever  recollect  her.  You  never  heard  any- 
thing about  Miss  Thorpe,  did  you  ?  " 

"Any  harm?  oh,  no,  she  is  a  poor  flighty,  empty- 
headed  thing,  but  no  real  harm  inner,  I  think." 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
thought  that  Mrs.  Henderson  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  and  everything  one  heard  of  one's 
neighbour  must  be  evil,  and  that  it  must  be  an 
awful  religion  which  produced  nothing  but 
malignant,  cruelly  slanderous  tongues.  Then, 
speaking  aloud,  but  very  slowly  and  distinctly, 
she  said, — 

"  You  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear, 
no  doubt,  Mrs.  Henderson,  that  the  whole  of 
that  horrible  tale  you  have  just  related  to  me  is 
utterly  and  entirely  false  ;  that,  beyond  the  girl 
having  left  her  fathers  house,  and  her  death, 
no  single  word  is  true." 

"  What  ?"  almost  shrieked  Mrs.  Henderson, 
"not  true?  Why,  Mr.  Snape  himself  told  me 
the  whole  of  it." 

*•  That  may  make  it  conclusive  with  you,  but 
not  so  with-  me.     T  can   prove  to  you   and  to 
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him  that  you  have  both — unwittingly,  of  course 
— slandered  most  cruelly  a  young  man  who, 
whatever  his  faults  may  be,  has  not  been  guilty 
of  such  cold-blooded  villainy  as  you  assert,  and 
ruined  the  happiness  of  a  young  lady  who 
never,  I  am  sure,  by  word  or  deed  did  you  an 
injury.  You  have  admitted  you  know  no  harm 
of  her." 

"I  —  I  don't  understand  you,  Lady  St. 
Aubyn.  At  any  rate,  I  have  told  you  the 
truth ;  beyond  that  I  decline  to  argue." 

k*  But  that  is  exactly  what  you  have  not 
done,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henderson " ;  and  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  smiled  an  aggravating  smile. 
"  No  doubt  you  think  so,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken." 

"  You  can  prove  it,  you  say.  Prove  it,  then." 
For  a  moment  Mrs.  Henderson  seemed  to 
have  the  best  of  it,  for  Lady  St.  Aubyn  had 
only  Willie's  letter  in  support  of  her  statement ; 
but  she  knew,  she  felt  such  an  innate  conviction, 
that  the  poor  child  was  right,  that  she  stood 
by  her  assertion  bravely,  and,  taking  the  letter 
from  her  pocket,  said, — 

"  1  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any  right  to  read 
to  you  even  a  portion  of  a  letter  written  to  me 
in  confidence,  but  in  the  cause  of  justice  I  will 
do  so.     This  letter  I   received  yesterday  from 
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Miss  Thorpe  ;  she  is  at  Munich,  so  it  was  three 
or  four  days  on  the  road.  I  will  read  a  part  to 
you : — '  I  am  so  anxious  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  clear  one  whose  character  has  been  so  belied, 
and  to  deny  the  reports  set  so  maliciously 
afloat  concerning  him,  and  that  my  own 
conduct  must  have  confirmed — for  I  too  was  led 
to  believe  him  capable  of  doing-  what  I  ought 
to  have  known  he  would  have  shunned,  as  he 
ever  shunned  all  things  evil — that  I  write  to 
you,  dear  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  in  preference  to 
any  one  else,  knowing  you  will  not  misunder- 
stand my  motive,  to  tell  you  that  I  was  told 
by  the  poor  girl  herself,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  with  him,  that  she  had  never  seen  him 
since  the  day  before  he  left  England,  and  that 
though  she  had  begged  he  would  take  her,  he 
refused,  giving  as  his  reason  his  affection  for 
another.  She  told  me  much  more,  useless  to 
relate,  but  redounding  to  the  honour  of  him 
whom  ill-nature  and  spite  have  done  their  utmost, 
but  in  vain,  to  cast  a  slur  on.  As  she  told  me 
this  when  dying,  and  when  you  hear  she  died 
an  hour  after,  you  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
perfect  truth  of  her  statement.'  Now,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  I  think  you  will  admit  this  is  proof 
enough,  will  you  not  ?  " 

11  Cer-tain-ly    not !       The    girl    was    a    lost 
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creature,  and  truth  and  falsehood  were  one  to 
her.  Facts  are  facts,  and  cannot  he  refuted  by 
mere  words — words,  too,  spoken  by  a  hardened 
sinner,  and  repeated  weeks  afterwards  by  a 
weak,  love-sick  girl.  Why  did  she  not  write 
this  to  you  the  moment  she  heard  it  ?  " 

"  Many  causes  may  have  prevented  her  doing 
>o.  She,  having  broken  off  the  tacitly  admitted 
eno-aorement  between  herself  and  Mr.  Trehernc, 
may  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  write  at  all 
on  the  subject.  No  doubt  she  has  been  driven 
to  do  so  now  more  from  a  feeling  of  what  is 
due  to  Mr.  Treherne,  a  feeling  that  she  would 
be  acting  wrongly,  and  lending  herself  to  a 
falsehood,  if  she  did  not  clear  away  the  accusa- 
tions that  had  been  made  against  him,  when 
the  one  supposed  to  be  most  injured  of  all 
deliberately  and  calmly  avows  on  her  death- 
bed that  he  never  did  her  a  wrong." 

At  this  moment  the  broad  shadow  of  Mr. 
Snape's  corpulent  body  fell  immediately  over 
Mrs.  Henderson ;  both  ladies  looked  up  and 
saw  that  person,  with  Miss  Henderson  next 
him,  and  Miss  Delanelcl  next  her,  walking  past 
the  windows.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
Mrs.  Henderson  jumped  up  and  called  him  in. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Snape  would  not 
have  preferred  continuing  his   walk  with  the 
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young  ladies  had  he  known  anything  of  the 
foregoing  conversation  between  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
and  Mrs.  Henderson:  but  being  in  ignorance 
lie  smiled  benignly,  and  in  a  moment  after- 
wards entered,  bowing — he  delighted  in  bow- 
ing— most  obsequiously  to  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
and  then  offering  his  fat,  podgy  hand,  which 
she  did  not  see  or — would  not.  Mrs.  Hender- 
son, to  make  up,  pressed  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  then  at  once  went  into  the  subject 
uppermost  in  her  mind. 

Her  faith  and  belief  in  Snape  were  not  likely 
to  be  shaken.  She  would  as  soon  doubt  the 
Bible  as  his  word ;  and  were  anything  he  said 
to  seem  improbable  or  to  be  against  the  laws 
of  nature  or  even  against  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  it  would  produce  no  wavering  in  her  : 
she  would  accept  it  as  fact,  were  it  the  veriest 
fiction:  so  that  she  had  no  scruples  in  rattling 
out — for  she  was  in  a  very  excited  stat( — the 
whole  pith  of  what  Lady  St.  Aubyn  had  said. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  was  evidently  taken 
aback,  and  to  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  eyes — she  wafe 
watching  him  carefully — seemed  excessively 
uncomfortable.  He  rubbed  his  hands  round 
and  round  one  another  in  a  nervous,  troubled 
manner,  and  kept  fidgeting  in  his  chair, 
glancing  uneasily  from  one  lady  to  the  other, 
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and  altogether  was  rather  a  pitiable-looking 
object.  He  listened  attentively  for  all  that, 
and  when  Mrs.  Henderson  ceased  he  had  per- 
fectly made  np  his  mind  how  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty without  being  compromised  in  the  Hen- 
derson household. 

"  So  right — so  proper,"  he  began,  in  an  oily 
way,  { l  of  that  tender-hearted  Miss  Thorpe  ! 
Of  course,  my  dear  Mrs.  Henderson,  she  was 
perfectly  correct  in  writing  that  letter.  And 
the  poor  girl  who  is  gone — we  must  not  say 
aught  against  the  dead — thought,  perhaps,  to 
make  peace  by  speaking  those  few  words  !  It 
was  not,  you  see,  done  with  an  evil  intention, 
and  we  must  always,  in  this  world  of  wicked- 
ness, look  at  the  motive  of  everything;  now 
her  motive  was  doubtless  good,  though  the 
result  may  be  mischievous,  as  it  exculpates  one 
part}'  at  the  expense  of  another." 

k '  Just  so  !  At  your  expense  !  I  see  it  all — 
I  knew  you  would  suffer  in  the  end ;  you 
always  do,  my  poor  Mr.  Snape.'1 

"  It  is  my  calling,  my  duty,  to  bear  and  for- 
bear; and  thank  God,  who,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  has  given  me  the  strength  in  many  on 
hour  of  need,  for  never  leaving  me  comfort- 
less." 

And  this  servant  of  the  Great  Master  turned 
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his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  muttered  some 
words  to  himself.  Lady  St.  Aubyn  felt  the 
utmost  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  man,  and 
the  woman  too ;  but  she,  after  all,  was  but  a 
tool  in  his  hands,  and  hardly  responsible  for 
the  malignity  she  had  displayed.  Not  so  with 
him ;  he  knew  well  he  had  implied  lies,  and 
uttered  them  in  a  manner  that  would  take  in 
many  less  weak  than  3 Irs.  Henderson.  She 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  now. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  that  any 
one — I  don't  rare  who — saint  or  sinner,  would 
dare  to  utter  what  she  knows  to  be  a  falsehood 
when  she  is  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity  ? 
Do  you  really  believe  it  possible  ?  " 

"Quite.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  mys- 
terious— " 

"  Then  you  make  it  worse  still ;  you 
infer  God  Almighty  prompted  this  poor 
thing  to  utter  an  untruth!  Oh,  it  is  too 
horrible !  " 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  could  no  longer  desist  from 
showing  her  indignation,  and  it  did  not  signify 
now,  as  she  had  learnt  all  she  could,  which  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  lies.  She 
certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
calumny  till  she  heard  the  tale  poured  forth 
from  Mrs.  Henderson's  lips. 
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'w  It  would  be  horrible  if  we  dared  to  say 
the  great  Creator  could  do  wrong,  so  horrible 
one   might    fear   His    sudden     wrath     falling 

down  on  us;  but  Ave  are  such  poor,  blind, 
ignorant  mortals,  such  unenlightened,  helpless 
beings,  that  we  cannot  understand  His  ways 
when  they  present  themselves  out  of  the  every- 
day course." 

"  It  is  very  fortunate  we  do  not,  if  they  arc 
t«>  appear  to  us  contrary  to  what  is  right  and 
just.  But,  Mr.  Snape,  I  do  not  take  the  same 
view  of  this  matter  that  you  do.  I  feel  assured 
that  girl  spoke  the  truth,  the  simple  truth; 
and  I  consider  it  most  unchristianlike,  most 
cruel  and  heartless,  that  you  did  not  at  once 
take  measures  to  have  her  statement  made 
known." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  madam,  I  was  not 
aware  she  had  made  such  a  statement  till  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Henderson,  informed  me  just 
now." 

"The  last  part  of  it,  I  know, — that  was  made 
to  Miss  Thorpe,  and  perhaps  only  to  her;  but 
the  rest  you  must  have  known;  she  must  have 
denied  to  you  the  main  points.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  your  knowing  so  much  of  the  story, 
and  not  the  whole.  Did  she  never,  to  you, 
denv  the  one  chief  accusation  ?  " 
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"She  muttered  some  incoherent  words  in  a 

moment  of  delirium,  but  really  I  hardly  recol- 
lect them." 

"  Mr.  Snape,  1  think  you  are  a  very  wicked. 
bad  man!  ,?  said  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  rising;  "and 
ma}"  God  forgive  you  for  all  the  sorrow  you 
have  worked  in  this  matter  !  "  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
said  it  more  in  the  tone  of  wishing  lie  might  be 
punished  instead.  "  I  shall,  however,  use  every 
endeavour  to  expose  the  whole  of  your  need- 
lessly cruel  conduct,  and  to  undo  the  evil  your 
slanderous  tongue  has  brought  about.  Your 
object  I  cannot  divine,  but  I  trust,  whatever  it 
was,  you  will  never  attain  it." 

Then  Lady  St.  Aubyn  passed  over  to  Mrs. 
Henderson,  who  looked  aghast,  and  seemed  as 
if  she  expected  to  see  the  floor  open  and  her 
ladyship  swallowed  up  for  her  monstrous  attack 
on  that  most  perfect  of  men,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  almost  mechanically,  for  she  scarcely 
know  what  she  was  about.  Lad}'  St.  Aubyn 
shook  hands  with  her  and  passed  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  and,  going  to  the  front  door, 
she  desired  the  groom  to  wait  another  moment, 
a-  she  must  seek  Miss  Delafield. 

"She's  gone  along  with  Miss  'Enderson, 
milady,"  answered  the  man.  "down  tho  path 
there,  to  the  right." 
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Lady  St.  Aubyn  directed  her  steps  that  way, 
and  found  Conny  sitting  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  tree  with  Harriet  Henderson. 

fc' 1  am  so  glad  you've  come,  auntie!  We 
were  tired  to  death  waiting." 

"Well,  come,  child,  at  once.  It  is  'how  do 
you  do  '  and  '  good-bye  '  in  a  breath,  Miss  Hen- 
derson, but  I  am  anxious  to  get  off." 

Once  in  the  pony-carriage,  and.  outside  the 
gate,  Lady  St.  Aubyn  breathed  more  freely, 
and  made  a  silent  vow  she  would  never  again 
put  her  foot  inside  Sandcombe  House. 

"Would  you  mind,  Conny,  if  Ave  started  off 
on  a  good  long  drive?  I  am  anxious  to  go  to 
a  village  called  Shelton;  it  is  about  an  hour's 
drive,  I  think,  from  this." 

"Oh,  auntie!"  said  Conny,  in  a  drawling, 
disappointed  tone. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot,  child.  Never  mind,  I  will  go 
to-morrow." 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  recollected  there  was  a 
visitor  expected  at  Stanmore,  and  she  wras  too 
indulgent  to  stop  any  innocent  pleasure  that 
niiu'ht  arise  from  the  meeting  between  him  and 
Conny.  So  they  drove  straight  home,  and 
almost  in  silence,  for  there4  was  little  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  had  heard  that  she  could  relate 
again  to  her  niece:  and  Conny  was  too  much 
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occupied  with  thinking  what  dress  she  could 
put  on  that  would  be  most  becoming,  and 
whether  she  would  have  time  to  have  her  hair 
re-done  before  Jack  Mayne  arrived,  to  care  to 
put  any  questions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

There  was  a  dead  pause  between  Mrs.  Hender- 
son and  Mr.  Snape  when  Lady  St.  Aubyti  left. 
The  lady  sank  down  again  into  her  chair,  from 
which  she  had  risen  when  her  guest  departed; 
but  the  minister  remained  as  he  was,  feeling 
himself  entangled  with  difficulties,  and  en- 
deavouring to  unravel  them  so  as  go  escape 
unhurt. 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  as  youhave  seen, 
that  the  Eeverend  Samuel  had  heaid  the  truth 
spoken  to  him;  but  it  was  the  first  fane  he  had 
ever  been  threatened  with  exposure,  and  if  the 
threat  were  carried  out  it  might  prove  very 
destructive  to  some  of  his  plans — ore,  a  Very 
cherished  one  ;  therefore,  as  he  stool  there,  he 
was  trying  his  utmost  to  see  clearly  what 
would  be  his  best  line  to  adopt.  He  could 
not,  however,  get  very  far, — the  embrouittement 
whs  too  great,  and  he  was  not  alone;  he  felt 
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he  must  think  it  over  when  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  interruption,  and  the  sooner  he  did  it 
the  better ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bid 
Mrs.  Henderson  good-bye,  when  she — she  had 
been  thinking  too — thought  she  ought  to  say 
something  to  her  dear  and  trusted  friend  by 
way  of  apology  for  the  insult  he  had  met  with 
in  her  house  and  from  her  guest. 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  anger 
and  indignation,  my  dear,  dear  Mr.  Snape,  at 
the  insolent  attack  that  most  unladylike  person 
made  on  you.  1  can  only  assure  you,  you 
shall  never  meet  her  here  again !  Do  sit 
down,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Christian 
lady,  for  your  sympathy  !  " 

Mr.  Snape  spoke  in  a  nervous  manner,  yet 
Mrs.  Henderson's  words  were  a  relief :  till 
she  spoke,  he  hardly  knew  what  view  of  the 
matter  she  might  take.  One  of  his  greatest 
dreads  was  her  having  her  eyes  opened.  He 
had  thought  of  Harriet  more  than  her  mother, 
but  she.  after  all,  was  the  most  important :  he 
felt  assured  that,  were  she  against  him,  it  would 
not  much  have  helped  him  for  the  daughter  to 
have  been  with  him.  So  a  load  was  removed, 
and  he  began  to  waver  about  instantly  return- 
ing  to  Laurel  Cottage ;  but  he  must  say  some- 
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thing  more  than  offering  more  thanks,  and 
that  something  was  rather  difficult  to  hit  on. 

"  There  is,  you  perceive,  some  misunder- 
standing," he  said  at  last.  "  Doubtless  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  has  seen  that  poor  misguided  young 
man,  and  been  biased  by  his  account  of  this 
unhappy  affair." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  gently  of  that  tiend 
in  human  form  ?  Poor  misguided  youns:  man, 
indeed  !  Why,  next  to  Judas,  he  is  the  worst 
character  I  ever  heard  of." 

"It's  all  right,"  thought  Snape,  "  I  >ve 
nothing  to  fear  here  ;  only  I  must  keep  up  my 
influence.  I  must  not  let  go  the  reins  till  I 
have  driven  my  steed  safe  into  the  stables. 
But,  you  know,"  he  said  aloud,  and  in  reply  to 
her  wrathful  outburst,  "  you  know  what  the 
Gospel  teaches  us,  and  what  Our  Lord  Himself 
said, — i  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also';  and 
again,  '  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely.'  Are  not 
those  glorious  words,  my  kind  friend  ?  Do 
they  not  make  one's  heart  bound  with  happi- 
ness, to  think  that  this  very  trouble  is  a  bless- 
ing !  That  those  words,  spoken  by  that  angry 
lady  just  now,  instead  of   crushing  mo  to  the 
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earth,  as  they  would  many  another,  were  to 
me  as  comforting  as  an  easv  couch  after  a  bed 
of  thorns,  and  as  refreshing  as  a  shower  of  rain 
to  a  sun-burnt  garden !  " 

"  You  area  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Snape !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Henderson,  in  a  tone  of  undis- 
guised admiration.  "  Wonderful !  I  could  no 
more  speak  gently  of  that  woman  than  I  could 
count  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore.  What  a 
blessing  to  have  such  an  example  of  a  true 
Christian  always  before  us  !  Indeed.  Harriet 
and  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  I  only 
wish  we  were  more  worthy  disciples." 

u  I  only  wish  the  rest  of  my  flock  were  one 
half  as  good  as  you  are !  " 

Mr.  Snape  spoke  the  words  in  all  sincerity. 
And  well  he  might,  for  there  were  few  homes 
amongst  his  congregation  where  he  could 
have  been  so  frequently  entertained  as  at  ►Sand- 
combe,  or  where  he  had  such  good  fare ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  were  of 
that  class  which  prefers  receiving  to  giving : 
neither  was  there  any  purse  the  strings  of 
which"  were  always  untied  when  asked  more 
readilv  than  the  wealthy  East  Indians  widow's. 

Miss  Henderson  now  came  in,  and  at  once 
said, — 

"Well,  mamma,  Lady  St.   Aubvn  paid  you 
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a  long  enough  visit  this  morning.  I  hope  you 
were  satisfied!  What  did  she  come  for  ?  I 
suppose* there  was  some  reason:  she  has  never 

stayed  so  long  before." 

Mr.  Snape  screwed  up  his  thick  lips,  and 
placed  his  forefinger  against  them,  at  the  same 
time  slowly  closing  his  eyes,  which  pantomimic 
sign  Mrs.  Henderson  rightly  interpreted  into  a 
caution  to  her  to  be  silent;  so  she  replied, 
though  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent  her 
daughter  turning  round  and  catching  Snape 
just  as  he  was  letting  his  face  back  into  its 
normal  expression, — 

"  A  mere  visit  of  courtesy,  Harriet."  And 
then,  seeing  an  incredulous  look  cross  her 
daughter's  face,  she  added,  "  She  talked  of 
the  Trehernes,  and  tried  to  find  out  from  me 
what  they  were  doing;  but,  as  I  knew  nothing 
about  them,  I  could  tell  her  nothing." 

"  That  \s  what  she  came  for,  then  !  " 

"  Surely  not,  Miss  Harriet,"  said  Snape. 
"  Lady  St.  Aubyn  knows  .Mrs.  Treherne  well 
enough  to  have  gone  straight  to  her  house,  had  she 
wished  to  know  what  was  going  on  there.  And 
then  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  intimate  with  Mr. 
Treherne.  I  saw  them  only  yesterday,  riding 
together." 

Mrs.     Henderson    looked    up,    surprised    at 
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this ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
become  acquainted  with  her  dear  Mr.  Snape 
did  a  wonder  concerning  him  cross  her  mind. 
It  was  not  a  doubt — it  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  that  —  it  was  a  mere  idea,  a  wonder, 
a  surmise,  and  not  even  moulded  into  a 
shape. 

"  True,"  said  Harriet,  "  I  forgot  that. 
But  she  came  for  something,  depend  upon  it. 
I  am  certain  it  is  so,  for  Miss  Delafield  evi- 
dently was  keeping  me  out  of  the  way.  i 
suggested  several  times  we  should  come  in,  it 
was  so  very  hot,  but  she  made  every  kind  of 
excuse  to  keep  me  out,  saying  w^e  should  dis- 
turb you  if  we  chattered,  and  that  it  was  not 
amusing  to  listen  to  other  people's  conversa- 
tion, that  it  was  much  pleasanter  in  the  garden, 
and  so  on." 

"  Miss  Delafield  is,  no  doubt,  very  strangely, 
if  not  badly,  brought  up,"  said  Mrs.  Hender- 
son, i%  or  she  would  know  that  the  conversation 
of  her  elders  is  both  edifying  and  improving. 
Dear  Mr.  Snape,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  feeling 
quite  exhausted.  Harriet,  my  dear,  is  not 
luncheon  ready  ?     It  is  surely  one  o'clock." 

"I  dare  say  it  is-;  but  James  is  sure  to  tell 
as.     However,  I  will  go  and  sec.'1 

"  Pray,  not  onmy  account  ;    I  assure  you  1 
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am  in  no  hurry,"   said  his  reverence.     "  And, 
indeed,  I  had  no  intention  of  remaining." 

But  hot!)  ladies  protested  against  the  idea  of 
their  beloved  guide  leaving  just  at  luncheon- 
time.  So,  accommodating  himself  to  their 
request,  he  remained. 

.V  good  meal  off  a  hue  joint  of  roast  beef, 
with  fresh  vegetables,  wrashed  down  by  some 
of  Mrs.  Henderson's  best  pale  sherry,  made  a 
rift  in  the  dark  cloud  that  overhung  him.  It 
is  astonishing  how  a  satisfied  appetite  will,  in 
such  men  as  Snape,  lighten  a  weight  on  the 
mind.  That  dreadful  fear — the  fear  of  i 
sequences — was  less  distinct,  it  seemed  to  dim 
more  and  more  with  every  glass  of  wine,  till 
finally  he  felt  as  if  he  could  cast  it  aside  alto- 
gether, and  face  the  worst  with  a  brave  heart. 
And  what  was  the  worst  ?  Not  to  be  shunned 
by  the  world — the  Sandcombe  world — not  to 
lose  his  means  of  support,  not  to  be  pointed 
at  as  a  coward  and  a  liar,  not  to  be  forced 
out  of  his  comfortable  home  because  he  could 
not  stand  burning  disgrace,  but  that  he  would 
lose  his  chance  of  making  Harriet  Henderson 
his  wTifc. 

That  was  the  sum  of  his  ambition,  that  waa 
the  point  his  ambition  soared  at.  And  it  now, 
as   he   sat   at  the  well-spread    board,    flashed 
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across  him  that  the  sooner  he  secured  her  the 

better.     Once   gain   her  promise,    and  he  was 
safe,  then  he  would  care  for  little  that  might 
happen ;  they  might  leave   Sandcombe,  indeed 
it  would  be  the  best  thing,   in   any  case,  for 
them  to  do.     He  felt  no  especial  liking  for  the 
place,    and   never    had,    and   now    even    less 
than  ever.     So  he  resolved,  before  leaving  the 
house,   to  have   the  matter  definitely   settled. 
He  had  very  little  fear  for  the  result ;  he  knew 
pretty  well  he  might  have  his  choice  between 
mother  and  daughter,  and  he  had  well  balanced 
the  question   as  to  which  would  be  the  most 
eligible.     At  first    the   balance  was  in  favour 
of  the  mother — she  had  the  money ;  but  then 
Harriet   would    in  that    case    be  an  awkward 
embarrassment.       She    might    perhaps    marry 
and  have  children,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  might 
become  very  fond  of  them,  and  then  might  not 
his  home  be  turned  into  a  nursery,  or  perhaps, 
worse   still,  he  might  find  his  wife  expending 
her  money  on  this  progeny  of  her  daughter's, 
and  finally  leaving   the  whole    away   to  them. 
Thus,   his  last    state,    if    left  in    his    old    age 
penniless,  would  be  worse  than  his  first.     So 
that    the    scale     quickly    rose,     and     Harriet 
weighed  it  down  most  decisively  in  her  favour. 
All  the  money  must  come  to   them  ;  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  Mrs.  Henderson  to  do  other- 
wise than  make  them  a  handsome  allowance, 
and,  indeed,  if  she  liked  to  live  with  them,  he 
should  raise  no  obstacle  to  her  doing  so. 

All  this  had  been  arranged  and  settled  in 
his  mind  for  some  time  ;  but  a  nameless  some- 
thing had  prevented  his  making  his  proposals. 
He  was  contented  as  he  was.  and,  truth  to  say, 
would  have  gone  on  so  to  the  end,  had  he  been 
certain  he  could  ;  but  grave  doubts  arose  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  last ;  and  as  he 
believed  now  time  was  of  importance,  he 
determined  to  set  all  uncertaintv  at  rest. 
Luncheon  was  quite  over,  the  numberless 
little  etceteras  that  followed  the  more  solid 
part  of  the  meal  had  been  done  full  justice  to, 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  proposed  a  move  to  the 
drawing-room.  In  passing  from  one  room  to 
the  other,  Mr.  Snape  said  in  an  under-tone  to 
Mrs.  Henderson, — 

"I  wish  for  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
you.  Can  you.  my  dear  friend,  spare  me  the 
time  ?  It  is  very  exacting  of  me,  is  it  not,  after 
being  with  you  since  before  twelve  ?  " 

Snape  was  rather  puffing  and  panting ;  the 
fact  was,  the  rea&lt  of  a  heavy  meal  and  too 
much  wine  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 

Mrs.  Henderson's  heart  beat  softly  with  a. 
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pleasing  sensation  she  could  hardly  account  for, 
Had  she  ever  had  dreams  that  by  his  manner 
were  being  metamorphosed  into  hopes  ?  It  is 
hard  to  say ;  women  are  so  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, and  are  just  as  conceited  as  men,  as 
open  to  flattery,  and  as  easily  duped.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  with  a  smile  that  gave  good 
promise  of  his  petition  being  well  received,  lie 
thought,  that  she  said, — 

"  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  to 
pass  an  hour  in  conversation  with  you  is  the 
greatest  treat  I  have." 

Miss  Henderson  had  heard,  quite  as  well  as 
her  mother,  Mr.  Snape's  request,  and  noted 
(mite  as  well  as  he  did  the  manner  and  look 
with  which  consent  was  given,  and  somewhat 
huffily  took  herself  off. 

"  Rather  good !"  muttered  the  indignant 
young  lady  ;  "  and  after  the  way  he  looked  at 
me  to-day,  and  the  things  he  said,  and  that  he 
has  been  saying  so  constantly  lately  !  Put  your 
faith  in  man,  indeed !  " 

Once  again  tete-dAJ.e  with  Mrs.  Henderson 
in  the  same  room  where,  a  little  while  ago,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  listen  to 
some  hard  words,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Losl 
some  of  his  pluck  and  confidence;  but  it 
soon  returned,   and,  drawing  his  chair  near  tq 
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the  widow's,  lie  said  in  a  tone  he  hoped  was- 
insinuating, — 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that — that  I 
am  a  great  deal  here  ?  " 

"It  may  have  done  so;  but  I  could  only 
notice  it  with  pleasure." 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  beginning  to  feel 
nervous  ;  she  would  have  blushed  if  she  could, 
but  she  could  not ;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked 
rather  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  unsteady ;  now 
looking  at  the  full-blown  face  before  her,  more 
red  and  hot-looking  than  ever  from  the  pale 
sherry,  and  then  on  the  ground,  listening 
eagerly,  but  apparently  counting  the  white 
roses  that  peeped  out  from  a  mossy  ground, 
on  the  carpet. 

"Still  more  then,  my  dear" — mother  that 
I  wish  to  be,  he  was  going  to  say — "  friend, 
may  you  guess  at  the  subject  of  my  conversa- 
tion. If  you  felt  pleasure,  what  must  I  have, 
done  ?  Ah,  you  little  know,  you  can  form  but 
a  poor  idea,  how  for  months  and  months  my 
faint,  weak  heart  has  been  tortured  between 
hope  and  fear  ;  how  this  feeling  has,  at  times, 
made  me  lax  in  my  duties  as  my  Master's 
servant.  Ah,  dear,  dear  lady,  it  has  been  a 
weary  time  with  me  !  " 

"  I  am   sure  nothing — no,  nothing,  not  even 
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that — that  feeling  you  speak  of — could  render 
you  unmindful  of  your  duty -to  God  and  His 
dear  Son.  I  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself." 

Mrs.  Henderson  said  this  with  quite  a  shy 
manner ;  she  tried  to  look  at  her  guest  as  she 
spoke,  but  she  could  not ;  there  seemed  to  be 
something  dazzling  in  his  face,   and  his  eyes 
were  gazing  so  intently  into  hers  they  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  saw  them  through  a  magnifying 
glass.    Visions,  quick  as  lightning,  were  passing 
through  her  mind,  of  the  bliss   of  being  Mrs. 
Snape.     The  name  was  not  pretty,  but  to  her 
— as  to  the  fair  Juliet  of  yore — there  was  no 
value  in  a  name  ;  love  transformed  it  into  a 
pleasant-sounding  one  to  her  ears.     Then  she 
thought  of  the  change  it  would   make  in  her 
household;    her     means    were    sufficient     for 
him  to   give  up  his  present  calling,  but  that 
would  not  do — unless  he   were  the  Reverend 
Samuel    half   his    charm   would   be    gone ;   it 
mattered  little  to  her  that  the  title  was  ignored 
by  others.     What   a  proud,  happy  woman  she 
would  be,    walking  arm-in-arm   with   him    to 
chapel,  and  prouder  still  to  be  sitting  as  his 
wife,  listening  to  his  touching  eloquence.     She 
thought  no   one  had  ever  preached  like  him 
before,  and  no  one  would  ever  preach  like  him 
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again.  And  she  was  right,  for,  of  all  the 
Dissenters  that  ever  attempted  to  deliver  a 
discourse,  his  was  the  most  damning  to  all 
save  his  own  followers,  and  they  were  swept 
up  with  the  other  poor  wretches  if  they  shut 
up  their  bowels  of  mercy  to  his  frequent  calls 
on  their  purses.  Even  now,  at  this  momentous 
crisis  in  her  life,  the  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips  the  previous  Sunday  kept  ringing  in  her 
ear  : — 

"Wretches  that  you  are — damned  to  all 
eternity  !  You  have  wifully,  obstinately  un- 
done yourselves,  like  those  poor  benighted 
sinners  who  are  without  the  fold.  Oh,  what 
stupendous  folly  you  have  been  guilty  of,  in 
choosing  sin's  short  and  momentary  pleasure  at 
the  dear  rate  of  everlasting  tire  !  How  often 
have  I  told  you  it  would  be  so!  Howr  often 
have  I  pressed  you  to  leave  those  paths  of  sin 
that  would  be  sure  to  bring  you  to  the  chambers 
of  eternal  woe!  But,  like  the  deaf  adder,  you 
lent  no  ears  unto  those  charms,  though  they 
charmed  so  wisely  !  Now  it  is  too  late  ;  your 
filthy  rags  envelope  you,  your  short-lived 
pleasures  have  cost  you  all  hope,  all  chance  of 
salvation,  and  you  have  nothing  to  look  to  but 
everlasting  torment.  It  is  too  late ! — your  state 
is  fixed  for  e-v-e-r ! r' 
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•'Wonderfully,  beautifully  spoken,  and  how 
impressive  !  "  she  thought.  And  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  could  utter  such  forcible  truths 
in  the  way  he  uttered  them  was  indeed  a 
prospect  so  bright  that  she  had  hardly  ever 
dwelt  upon  her  chances ;  and  now  this  future 
was  nearing,  the  prize  was  within  her  reach. 
She  knew  she  would  but  have  to  say  the  little 
word  "  Yes,"  to  possess  as  her  very  own  the 
author  of  such  touching  words  and  works  that, 
though  they  bore  the  humble,  modest  appear- 
ance of  tracts,  were  yet  destined,  she  was  sure, 
to  startle  the  world  by  the  amazing  talent  they 
displayed. 

"If  you  know  me  so  well,  dearest  lady," 
said  Mr.  Snape,  in  answer  to  her  last  remark, 
';  may  I  entertain  a  hope  that — that  my  future 
may  be  blessed  by  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best 
<>f  her  sex  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sure,"  stammered  out  Mrs. 
Henderson,  "  you  will  not  regret — regret  tying 
yourself  to — to  any  woman  ?  You  have  lived 
so  much  of  your  life  alone  ;  you  have — " 

"  You  mean  I  am  too  old !  " 

"  No,  no  ;  not  that !  I  could  not  think  that. 
But  after  a  while  one  contracts  habits  and  ways 
that  jar  with  those  of  a  family." 

"  I  have  no  habit,  no  way,  I  could  not  give 
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up  or  change  for  a  woman  I  love.  And  this  is 
no  sudden  fancy,  as  you  know." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  you  did  not 
come  here  so  constantly  for — for  nothing ;  but 
still  I  did  not  know;  one  can  never  be  sure." 

u  Then  you  will  give  your  consent  ?  " 

"Ye-s,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  hardly  above 
her  breath. 

"  God  bless  you !  "  exclaimed  the  Reverend 
Samuel,  in  the  exuberance  of  gratitude  that 
filled  his  heart ;  and  he  took  Mrs.  Henderson's 
hand  and  pressed  his  thick  blue  lips  on  it. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
both  seemed  to  be  taking  breath,  he  said,  "I 
should  like  to  hear  the  same  little  word  fall 
from  Harriet's  lips — I  may  call  her  Harriet 
now,  may  I  not  ? — as  yours  just  now  uttered. 
Do  you  think  she  is  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  is.  But  you  need  not 
trouble  about  Harriet ;  she  will  be  delighted,  I 
know.  She  has  long  been  sincerely  attached 
to  you,  and  in  any  case  she  would  not  dream 
of  offering  opposition  to  my  wishes." 

"  No,  lam  sure  of  that.  Still,  you  will  not 
object,  I  am  sure.  I  should  prefer  to  hear 
from  herself — unbiased  by  your  desire — that 
she  likewise  assents." 

"I  will  call  her,"  said  Mrs.  Henderson,  not 
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liking  to  offer  any  further  opposition,  but 
thinking  it  quite  reversing  the  order  of  things 
to  ask  a  daughter's  consent  to  her  mother's 
marriage.  Still,  her  faith  was  such  in  Mr. 
Snape  that  she  was  convinced  before  reaching 
her  daughter's  room  that  he  had  some  good 
motive  she  was  incapable  of  divining. 

Harriet  was  sitting  at  the  window,  wondering 
how  much  longer  Mr.  Snape  meant  to  converse 
with  her  mother.     That  young  lady  had  had 
her  hopes,  too   and,  though  they  were  not  so 
intense  as  her  mother's,  she  was  beginning  to 
think  if  Mr.  Snape  did  not  make  up  his  mind 
soon   he    never   would    a,t    all,    and    she    had 
arrived    at  the    not   very   pleasant    conclusion 
that  if  she  did  not  marry  him  she  would  nev^er 
marry    at    all ;    that    her    money    would    not 
counterbalance  her  own  shortcomings,  though 
what  there  was  in  her  that  most  men   seemed 
to  avoid  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  she 
could  not  divine.      She  was  not  ill-looking,  not 
deformed,   not   positively  disagreeable  in  any 
way 3    yet    she    felt   no    one   liked   her.      She 
never   thought    of    her    manner,    wherein   the 
whole  objection  la)'.     Still  the  truth   was  very 
evident  that  Snape  was  her  only  chance :  and 
shehadfancicdhe  had  been  more  attentive  to  her 
in  the  garden  that  morning  than  usual,  so  she 
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was  proportionately  annoyed  at  his  having  a 

secret  with  her  mother.     She  thought  she  wras 

quite  as  competent  as  Mrs.  Henderson  to  give 

an    opinion    on    any    subject.      However,    she 

knew    there    were    occasionally    cases   in   the 

parish  for  which  Mr.  Snape  sought  her  mother's 

aid,  and  which  she   could  not  undertake,  so  it 

might  be  one  of  these  he  w  as  consulting  her  about. 

Her  surprise  and  indignation  may  therefore  be 

imagined   when    Mrs.   Henderson    entered  her 

room  in  a  flurried,  excited  manner,  and  said, — 

i  c  My  dear   child,   you  will  be    surprised  t<  > 

hear  a  piece  of  news  I  have  to  tell  you ;   but  I 

hope  you  will  be  more  pleased  than  surprised. 

Mr.    Snape,    our   dear   friend   and   guide,    lias 

asked  me  to  become  his  wife." 

"You!"  screamed  Miss  Harriet,  starting 
from  her  chair. 

"  Yes — me,"  replied  her  mother,  rather  more 
calmly.  "And  he  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
you  that  he  may  hear  from  yourself  that  you 
are  glad  your  mother  is  likely  to  be  made  so* 
happy." 

"I  think  he's  mad:* 
•Mad,  Harriet!  and  why,  pray?" 
'Oh,  never  mind  why";  and  Miss  Hender- 
son  turned    her   face    away,    which    was  very 
white  and  distressed-looking. 
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4 '"Come,  dear;  I  wish  you  to  come.  He  is 
waiting  to  see  you." 

Harriet  had  never  been  in  the  habit  as  a 
child  even  of  disobeying  her  mother,  and  since 
she  had  grown  up  Mrs.  Henderson  could  not 
recollect  a  single  time  when  her  mere  request 
had  not  been  law,  so  she  felt  some  aston- 
ishment that  her  daughter  now  decidedly 
refused  to  comply  with  her  request. 

"  I  insist  on  your  coming  down,  Harriet.'7 

•  •  And  I  equally  insist  on  my  being  left  to 
myself.  You  ma}'  tell  Mr.  Snape  1  wish  him 
every  happiness,  and  that  as  soon  as  I  can  I 
will  relieve  him  and  you  of  my  presence. " 

"  Are  you  out  of  your  mind,  Harriet  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am." 

And  with  this  unlooked-for  opposition  Mrs. 
Henderson  was  fain  to  go  and  communicate 
her  trouble  to  Mr.  Snape. 

,k  I  cannot  understand  her,"  she  said,  on 
returning  to  the  drawing-room.  "It  is  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  has  ever  dis- 
obeyed me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  did  like 
you." 

"What  did  she  say?  What  reason  did  she 
give  for  refusing  to  see  me  ?  I  saw  nothing  in 
her  manner  this  morning  to  lead  me  to  believe 
she  would  act  so  now." 
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Mr.  Snape  was  beginning  to  feel  excessively 
put  out.  After,  as  lie  thought,  reaching  the 
very  goal  of  his  hopes  to  find  the  door  itself 
closed  against  him. 

"  I  told  her  why  you  wished  to  see  her,  and 
she  said  simply  she  declined  to  do  so.1' 

1 1  Most  extraordinary  !  And  yet  this  morn- 
ing I  could  have  declared  she  would  have 
given  her  consent." 

"  Did  you  give  her  any  idea  that  you  in- 
tended speaking  to  me  to-day  ?  Did  she  know 
what  your  feelings  were?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  did,  perfectly." 

"Well,  never  mind,  dear  Mr.  Snape,  we 
can  be  very  happy  without  her ;  for  I  do  not 
think  she  will  live  with  us  after — after  our 
marriage.  She  told  me  to  tell  you  she  would 
relieve  you  and  me  of  her  presence  as  soon  as 
she  could." 

"What!"  was  the  only  word  Mr.  Snape 
could  get  out,  and  that  seemed  to  burst  out 
with  a  strange  violence.  He  stood  looking 
aghast  at  the  widow,  who  nowr  considered  her- 
self his  affianced  wife. 

"What — is — it?"  she  said,  frightened  at  his 
appearance,  her  face  becoming  pale  in  propor- 
tion as  his  grew  red. 

She  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  lit ;  that 
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the  joy  he  had  experienced  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  caused  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.  He  tried  to  speak  and  could  not. 
Clearlv  something  was  very  wrong  with  him, 
and  the  poor  woman  began  to  tremble  with 
fear.  She  thought  of  ringing  the  bell,  but 
then  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  servant 
intruding  at  such  a  moment,  so  she  put  her 
hand  on  his  arm  and  induced  him  to  sit  down. 
Was  it  possible,  she  thought,  that  Harriet's 
behaviour  could  have  produced  such  an  effect 
on  him  ?  At  an}'  rate  she  would  make  her 
come  down  and  behave  herself  properly.  So 
she  ran  upstairs,  and  cried  out  at  the  door, — 

"  Come  down — come  down ;  he  's  in  a  fit,  or 
going  to  have  one  !  " 

And  then  she  ran  down  again.  Had  she 
stayed  to  argue  Harriet  would  not  have  gone, 
but  curiosity  made  her  run  down  almost  as 
quickly  as  her  mother.  As  she  entered  the 
room  Mr.  Snape  looked  up  :  he  was  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  had  not  the  power  to  rise.  Mrs. 
Henderson  was  leaning  tenderly  over  him. 

"  Get  some  brandy,  Harriet !  "  said  her 
mother. 

"No,  no,"  gasped  out  Mr.  Snape,  "no 
brandy !  Your  mother  lias  made  a  mistake. 
I — asked  her  — for  her  consent — to  let  me — 
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many  you — and  she — she  thought  I  meant — 
herself !  Will  you — will  you  be  mine  ?  v  and, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  Harriet  came  to  him, 
and  was  enfolded  in  their  embrace. 

Mrs.  Henderson  unnoticed  left  the  room,  and 
no  doubt  was  glad  to  gather  her  scattered 
senses  together  again.  How  Mr.  Snape  made 
his  peace  with  her  is  not  known,  but  that  it 
was  done  satisfactorily  there  is  no  doubt ;  for 
six  weeks  after  the  terrible  mistake  made  by 
her  her  daughter  became  the  Reverend 
Samuel's  wife,  and  they  all  three  left  Sand- 
combe  for  the  north  of  England,  never  again  to 
return.  After  a  while  they  were  completely 
forgotten,  and  no  one  was  ever  known  to  miss 
them.  Mr.  Snape  very  prudently  thought  he 
was  better  out  of  reach,  especially  of  Treherne 
Court. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

In  a  handsome  apartment,  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  house  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  the  finest  street 
in  Munich,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  was  Willie  Thorpe.  She  was  sitting 
near  the  window,  and  filling  in  a  sketch  she 
had  made  the  previous  day  from  Gasteig,  a 
terrace  which  forms  for  a  certain  distance  a 
bank  to  the  river  Isar.  The  view  from  this 
spot  is  very  charming. 

The  Tyrolese  Alps  rise  up  in  the  distance, 
making  a  magnificent  background,  the  river 
flowing  tranquilly  beneath  the  terrace,  the 
plain  and  the  undulating  land  rich  in  verdure, 
and  studded  over  with  white  houses,  some  the 
country  resort  of  the  wealthier  classes,  others 
on  a  smaller  scale  the  residences  of  the  labour- 
ing class  who  work  in  the  fields.  It  is  a  spot 
of  all  others  for  a  sketch,  or  a  day-dream,  or  a 
walk  with    one    companion.     The    sun    seems 
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here  to  love  to  play  at  making  golden  shadows, 
dancing  through  the  moving  branches,  and 
lighting  up  first  one  spot  and  then  another  of 
the  green  sward,  ever  restless,  ever  changing. 
The  snow-capped  hills  look  like  mighty  giants 
towering  up  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  straight 
dark  precipices,  and  forests  of  firs  clothing  the 
lower  parts,  giving  a  gloomy  majesty  to  the 
whole. 

It  was  easy  for  Willie  to  colour  her  sketch, 
all  but  the  foreground,  and  then  the  flickering- 
gleams  were  beyond  her  skill  to  portray.  Yet 
how  lovely  they  were  !  However  she  worked 
on  with  a  good  will,  and  did  her  best ;  she  was 
anxious  to  finish  it  before  her  drawing-master, 
Herr  Steifensandt,  came.  By  her  own  desire 
she  was  taking  lessons ;  she  found  it  occupied 
not  only  her  hand,  but  her  thoughts  too,  and 
that  was  the  chief  object  to  be  attained. 
Already  the  benefit  she  derived  from  that  all- 
important  circumstance  began  to  make  itself 
visible  ;  she  looked  less  worn,  less  drooping, 
and  joined  more  readily  in  any  proposal  of  her 
father's  or  Philip  Kingsford's  for  her  amuse- 
ment. 

She  had  seen  little  of  the  new  military 
attache  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival   in   Munich ;  his   time  was  occupied  in 
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getting  himself  into  harness,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  various  bigwigs  with  whom 
his  duties  brought  him  in  contact.  Yet,  though 
it  was  only  minutes  he  could  spare,  he  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  looking  in  upon  his 
friends  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  and  giving  the 
information  he  had  gleaned  for  them  respecting 
the  various  objects  of  attraction  to  be  seen. 

It  was  visiting  the  Pinacothek  and  the 
various  studios  so  frequently  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  wish  in  Willie  to  improve  her- 
self in  water-colours ;  and  one  day,  when 
looking  over  the  studio  of  Herr  Steifensandt, 
a  young  artist  rising  to  fame,  and  pointing  out 
with  a  correct  eye  the  copies  she  preferred  of 
the  pictures  in  the  great  gallery,  he  noticed 
what  he  termed  her  natural  talent  for  drawing 
as  without  it  she  could  not  have  made  the 
remarks  she  did.  Flattered  by  this  observation, 
and  fond  of  the  amusement,  she  asked  him  to 
recommend  her  a  master ;  he  at  once  proposed 
himself.  She  turned  to  her  father  and  asked 
him  if  lie  had  any  objection  to  her  taking 
lessons,  and  there  being  none  it  was  at  once 
arranged  he  was  to  give  her  an  hour  twice  a 
week. 

Philip    Kingsford    was    delighted    when    he 
heard  of  the  plan,  and  as  his  time  became  more 
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at  his  disposal  he  frequently  proposed  excur- 
sions into  the  valleys,  for  sketching  spots  that 
were  exquisite  of  their  kind  ;  or  to  the  open 
plain,  where  the  eye  could  reach  for  miles 
around  and  revel  everywhere  in  scenery  of  the 
finest  description.  The  sketch  of  Gasteig  was 
to  be  the  last  of  the  water-colours  Willie  was 
to  make  under  her  master's  directions  ;  as,  after 
that,  she  was,  at  his  suggestion,  to  try  her  hand 
in  oils,  though  she  much  doubted  her  power  of 
doing  anything  beyond  a  daub.  This  drawing- 
was  for  Philip ;  he  had  asked  her  to  do  it  for 
him,  and  she  was  anxious  to  make  it  as  worth 
his  acceptance  as  possible.  He  had  unfortu- 
nately stipulated  that  Herr  Steifensandt  was 
not  to  put  a  single  touch  to  it ;  so  that  Willie 
felt  either  that  the  foreground  must  be  left  as 
it  was,  without  the  gleaming  patches  of  sun- 
light, or  that  her  master  must  tell  her  how  she 
could  put  them  in.  But  she  went  on  with  the 
rest,  and  when  he  arrived  there  was  little  left 
to  do  but  final  touches. 

1 i  I  shall  never  make  it  the  least  what  it 
ought  to  be,"  said  Willie,  looking  at  it  rather 
despairingly. 

"  You  underrate  your  own  powers,  Fraulein," 
said  Herr  Steifensandt.  "  Now  put  a  little 
chrome  on  that  spot — this  sort  of  shape,1'  and, 
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as  he  spoke,  lie  showed  her  what  he  meant  on 
a  piece  of  paper  that  lay  by  him,  then  he 
handed  her  the  brush.  "  Yes,  that  is  it ;  now 
another  there,  the  same  shape;  now  another 
there — but  not  quite  the  same ;  lend  me  your 
brush — so,  do  you  see  ?  There,  that  is  right. 
Xow  we  must  use  another  shade,  rather  lighter 
— now  border  this  patch  of  sunlight  with  this  ; 
so,  just  like  that ;  there,  that  will  do  perfectly  : 
now  the  others  :  no — that  one  :  the  light  must 
merely  go  at  the  bottom.  Xow  let  me  hold  up 
the  picture  for  you  to  look  at  at  a  little 
distance.*' 

"Oh,  yes;  that's  it;  that  is  charming! 
Fancy  just  those  little  touches  making  all  the 
difference.  But  it  is  really  your  doing,  you 
know,  Herr  Steifensandt."  And  Willie  looked 
up  with  a  cheerful,  almost  happy  face — one 
that  it  would  have  done  Philip's  heart  good  t<  i 
see. 

uWhat  a  perfect  Hebe  she  would  make!" 
thought  the  artist.  "  I  must  manage  to  paint 
her  ;  I  think  I  could  from  memory,  for  I  often 
see  those  deep  blue  eyes,  with  their  half -tend  or. 
half-melancholy  expression,  looking  down  upon 
me  when  I  am  alone  in  my  studio.  I  will  try 
at  any  rate.  How  can  you  say  I  did  it, 
Fraulein  Thorpe!"  lie  said,  aloud,  in  reply  to 
VOL.  III.  K 
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her;  "  why,  I  have  not  touched  it !  But  it  is 
not  finished  yet ;  you  must  put  on  a  shade  of 
blue  to  our  Isar;  it  is  blue,  you  know,  and  the 
mountains  want  touching'  up  ;  but  it  will  be 
finished  to-day." 

So,  still  directed  by  her  master,  Willie  went 
on,  putting  in  a  touch  here  and  there,  till  the 
drawing  was  really  not  alone  finished,  but 
beautifully  finished ;  and  Herr  Steifensandt 
looked  at  it  himself  with  real  admiration. 

"  I  feel  very  proud  of  my  pupil/'  he  said,  in 
a  tone  that  implied  he  spoke  the  truth — in  the 
only  tone,  indeed,  in  which  Germans  ever  pay 
compliments,  for  if  the}'  do  not  mean  them 
they  do  not  utter  them.  "And  now,  how  do 
you  propose  arranging'  for  your  oil  painting  ? 
You  will  make  a  copy,  I  suppose,  from  one  in 
our  gallery  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  better  than  copying 
one  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Never  copy  a  copy,  when  you  can  get  an 
original.  What  is  your  taste,  do  you  think, 
— genre,  landscape,  or  portraits  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  never  having  attempted  any- 
thing but  trifles  in  any  style.  Do  you  think 
copying  portraits  would  enable  me  to  take  a 
portrait  ?  " 

"  Xot  unless  vou  have  a  talent  for  it.     Have 
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you  ever  tried  portraits — I  mean  in  pencil  or 
pen-and-ink  ?  " 

"  Yes;  but  they  have  been  nothing  but  cari- 
catures." 

"Ah,  but  caricatures  show  the  capacity. 
Now,  just  try  and  sketch  my  profile  with  a 
pencil ;  I  mean  rapidly,  as  you  would  do  for 
your  amusement,  and  for  your  own  eye  only.7' 

Willie  took  a  pencil,  and  quickly  sketched  a 
wonderful  but  most  ridiculous  likeness  of  her 
master.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  with 
well-cut  features,  a  high  forehead,  and  all  his 
hair  brushed  straight  back,  leaving  the  face 
entirely  free,  and  neither  beard  nor  moustache. 
She  looked  at  it,  and  then  said, — 

"  Don't  ask  to  see  it,  please." 

"Nonsense!  you  did  it  to  show  me  what 
you  could  do.  I  am  not  vain,  so  it  will  not 
hurt  my  vanity  ";  and  he  took  the  paper  from 
her  hand.  He  looked  at  it  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  burst  out  into  a  thoroughly 
joyous  laugh.  %l  Capital!  I  never  saw  any- 
thing better !  Why  you  ought  never  to  do 
anything  else.  Portraits  !  of  course  you  could 
paint  portraits,  and  make  a  fortune  by  it.  This 
is  all  very  well,"  he  said,  touching  the  Gasteig 
sketch,  k '  but  it  is  trumpery  to  what  you  may 
do  in  this  line.     Decidedly  you  must  try  and 
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copy  a  portrait,  and  there  are  some  magnificent 
ones  to  choose  from,  by  Rembrandt,  Holbein, 
Titian,  and  other  great  masters.  Shall  I  meet 
you  at  the  Pinacothek  some  morning  between 
this  and  our  next  lesson  ?  Either  to-morrow  or 
next  day  at  twelve.  If  to-morrow,  you  must 
go  in  at  the  side-entrance,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
days  the  public  are  not  admitted ;  I  will  meet 
you  there,  and  we  can  then  arrange  about 
having  all  that  is-  requisite  taken  there  for 
you." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  copy  it  in  the 
gallery?" 

"  Yes,  most  certainly,"  he  answered,  smiling 
at  the  bare  thought  of  one  of  those  priceless 
pictures  being  lent  to  any  living  being. 

"  Then  let  it  be  to-morrow,"  she  said ;  *kit 
will  be  better  to  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  Papa 
and  I  will  be  at  the  side-entrance  by  twelve. 
It  will  be  time  enough  then,  I  suppose,  to  tell 
me  all  I  must  procure.  Are  the  canvas  and 
easel  to  be  left  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  can  leave  all  that  you  like.  The 
old  fellow  that  wears  a  uniform  will  take  care 
of  them.  To-morrow  I  will  bring  a  list  with 
me  of  what  3^011  will  want."  And.  saying  this, 
Llerr  Steifensandt  took  his  leave. 

The  next  day,  Willie,  accompanied  by  her 
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father  and  Major  Kingsforcl — who,  hearing  the 
previous  evening  of  the  new  occupation  Willie 
was  going  to  adopt,  and  heing  charmed  beyond 
expression  with  his  view  from  Gasteig,  and 
therefore  perfectly  convinced  Willie  was  a  great 
genius  undeveloped,  begged  leave  to  be  of  the 
party,  as  he  should  like  to  know  what  would 
be  the  choice  she  made  for  her  first  attempt — 
were  all  three  at  the  side-entrance  of  the  Pina- 
cothek  punctually  by  twelve  o'clock.  Herr 
Steifensandt  was  waiting  for  them,  and  an  old 
woman  with  the  keys  to  admit  them. 

The  rooms  looked  gloomy  on  account  of  their 
<  Leserted  appearance. 

"  How  dreadfully  melancholy  ! "  said  William 
Thorpe. 

"It  is  indeed/''  said  the  major.  ''What 
made  you  choose  a  closed  day  ?  " 

■•  It  was  the  Fraulein's  wish,"  said  the  artist ; 
"  she   fancied,    I   think,   she  could  look   about 
with  more  freedom,  and  choose  better  what 
liked." 

"Yes,  it  is  my  fault,"  said  Willie;  "  we  can 
roam  about  as  we  choose,  and  with  no  one  to 
stare  at  my  going  backwards  and  forwards  fifty 
times  if  I  like.  But  I  dare  say  yon  and  papa 
find  it  stupid." 

"  Nothing  is  stupid  to  me,  Willie,  that  into- 
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rest*  you,  or  that  you  like."  said    KIngsford,  in 
a  tone  to  reach  her  ear  only. 

"Poor  dear   Philip!"   though*    Willie;   but 
she  merely  gave  him  a  glance  of  thank-, 
in  words:   "he   is   so   kind   and    indulgent.     I 
think  if  I  wanted  I  r  a  couple  of  hour--  on 

the  top  of  one  of  the  dome-capped   towers 
the  cathedra]  he  would  go  and  sit  on  the  other 
if  he  thought  it  would  please  nn 

'low  d<>  you   like  this   portrait  by  Velas- 
quez,  and   thought   to  ho  of   himself  ?"  asked 
Herr  Steifensandt  of  h\<  pupil.     "  Our  galL 
is  very  poor  in   this   great   u  un- 

fortunately 

WkI  ought  to  admire  it  very  much,  f  supp 
said  Willie,    k-  and  I  do  the  colouring  and  won- 
derful  life-like  look:  hut  I  cannot  admire  the 
face;  and  all  Velasquez's  pictures  hav< 
thing  to  me  unpleasant  in  them  on  account  of 
the  subjects  he  always  chose." 

kk0r  the  subjects  who  chose  him."  said  her 
master.  "He  could  not  help  people  having 
plain  faces.'1 

\To  :   but   he   never   softened   any   of  their 
delects;   they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  they 

were  brought  out  in  relief." 

"  Well,  avc  will  leave  Velasquez,  then,  though 
tocopj  from  such  a  master  goes  far  to  help  make 
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i  artist.     Aa  you  begin  now  bo  you  will  con- 
.  what«  le  you  adopt  will   become 

)urown;  but  it  musi  b<  to  your  taste,  or  yon 
ill  not  succ< 

•    h  need  nol  be  an  actual  portrait  at  all,  q< 

I    mighl   copy  some  head  out  of  a  genre 

For  instance,  one  of  the  boys  in  this 

[urillo?"    Baid   Willie    pointing   to  the   gem 

:   the  Munich    gallery  in    her   opinion     boys 

with  dice,  and  another  watching  them. 

life  of  the  whole  is  marvellous— the  sharp, 

agerness  of  the  other. 

id  the  third  boy's  face  is  inimitable.     No  one 

since  ov<r   painted    ragged    hoys — 

utter    children,    as   they    are   now   termed,    or 

■\   arabs — like  the  greal    Spanish  painter. 

•  I  newer  tire  looking  at  these   pictures;  every 

ne  seems  more  life-like  than  the  other." 

•  Not  the  leasl   reason   why  you  should  not 
■house  one  of  the  heads.     1  agree  with  you  as 
o  the  wonderful  humour  and  life-like  expression 
bese  pictures.     It  is  surprising  how  little 
he  English  as  a  rule  know  of  Murillo  beyond 
hat   he  specially   devoted  himself  to  religious 
mbjects.     I  believe  you  have  not  a  specimen 
>f  his  beggar  boys  in  your  national  collection, 
ladonnas  and    saints  are  what  you  know  him 
y." 
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kk  You  are  perfectly  right,  Herr  Steifensandt," 
said  Philip  Kingsford.  "Assumptions  of  the 
Virgin  are  what  we  think  Murillo  was  always 
using  his  brush  to  portray.  But  we  are  not 
more  ignorant  on  that  head  than  other  countries; 
you  Germans  perhaps  know  better.  In  his  own 
country  he  is  not  more  prized  for  one  than  the 
other;  his  merit  in  both  is  very  great.  I,  like 
Miss  Thorpe,  am  a  great  admirer  of  his.  There 
is  a  softness  and  earnestness  in  his  sacred  sub- 
jects that  make  them  very  touching.'' 

"  Before  deciding  on  copying  that  urchin's 
unkempt  head,  Miss  Thorpe,  will  you  come  and 
see  some  of  Titian's  portraits,  and  a  head,  by 
( Jarlo  Dolce,  of  the  Madonna;  the  latter  I  fancy 
you  will  like,  it  has  all  the  rich  softness  of 
colouring  so  peculiar  to  that  painter,  and  the 
Virgin  Mother's  eyes  are,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  I  ever  saw  portrayed  on  canvas.'1 

Tbey  went  into  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
kalian  school,  and  presently  came  to  the 
picture  Herr  Steifensandt  had  taken  them  to 
see.  It  was  very  lovely,  but  Willie  felt  no 
desire  to  copy  it ;  she  stood  long  admiring  it, 
and  then  turned  with  a  smile  and  said, — 

-  I  think  I  prefer  my  little-  gambler." 

"  Very  well ;  but  let  us  still  walk  on,  we  will 
go  back  to  him  when  you  have  given  a  glance 
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at  the  heads:  never  mind  the  picture,  look  only 
at  any  head  that  ma}'  strike  you,  for  that 
after  all  is  what  you  want." 

Presently  they  came  to  a  group  of  portraits, 
some  eight  or  ten,  and  Willie  glanced  at  them, 
as  she  had  been  requested  to  do,  but  with  no 
other  view  than  doing  as  she  was  asked,  for  she 
had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  keep  to  her 
MuriHo,  when  suddenly  her  eye  became  fixed 
on  one  that  hung  rather  higher  up  than  the 
rest,  and  she  moved  back  in  order  to  see  it 
better.  After  looking  at  it  steadily  for  a  minute, 
she  turned  to  Herr  Steifensandt  to  ask  him  by 
whom  it  was  painted:  as  she  did  so  she  saw 
Kingsford  gazing  at  her  with  an  anxious, 
nervous  expression  on  his  face.  She  felt  he 
had  traced  the  same  likeness  in  the  picture  she 
had  done,  and  she  was  irritated  and  annoyed  at 
the  persistent  manner  in  which  he  watched  her, 
whilst  hitherto  she  had  felt  grateful  for  bis 
marked  care  and  interest.  She  asked  the  question 
in  as  careless  a  manner  as  possible,  though  she 
failed  to  deceive  Philip:  his  keen  ear  detected 
the  assumed  tone  in  an  instant,  and  he  turned 
away  with  a  heavy,  cold  pain  at  his  heart. 

"  Still  the  same,"  he  thought:  "  still  clinging 
as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  the  past.  Will  she 
ever  forget  or  cease  to  care  tor  that  man  ?    God 
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knows,  lmt   I    four   not.     I   am  a  fool  ever  to 
have  thought  the  contrary  !  " 

kw  It  is  by  an  unknown  artist;  but  a  clever 
picture.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is  very 
fine,"  said  Herr  Steifensandt,  "  and  many  think 
it  so  much  in  Titian's  style  that  it  must  be  his; 
but  I  believe  that  notion  has  been  very  gene- 
rally given  up,  it  probably  was  by  a  pupil  of 
his.  Do  you  like  it  ?  It  is  a  finer  head  than 
has  your  pretty,  dirty  Spanish  boy.'1 

"You  do  not  seem  to  like  my  choice,"  said 
Willie,  in  a  questioning  tone,  and  seeming  will- 
ing to  give  up  her  first  idea  if  he  wished  it. 

"  No  ;  I  do  not,  altogether  ;  still,  if  it  be  your 
fancy,  I  think  it  better  you  should  try  what 
you  like  than  what  you  do  not." 

"  Do  you  think  that  head  up  there  would  be 
a  better  study  ?  " 

Willie  had  managed  to  get  a  little  away 
from  her  father  and  Philip :  so  they  did  not 
hear  her. 

"Certainly!"  he  said,  delighted.  "There 
is  something  there  that  will  instruct  as  well  as 
merely  please  the  eye." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  up  my  hoy  and  de- 
cide on  the  portrait/* 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  are  not  doing  so 
merely  to  please  me  ?  " 
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"No,  no,"  she  answered,  smiling:  "it  will 
please  myself  also." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  in  the  end,  and  you  can 
still  copy  the  boy,  only  it  is  better  to  begin  on 
a  more  serious  subject." 

"When  can  I  begin?"  asked  Willie,  who 
would  haye  liked  then  and  there  to  have  set  to 
work. 

"As  soon  as  you  have  the  oil  colours  you 
must  learn  the  way  in  which  the}'  are  used, 
and  then  you  can  beoin  at  once.*' 

"  Look  here,  Willie,"  said  her  father.  "1 
want  you  to  look  at  this  little  'Interior' by 
Mieris.     Is  it  not  exquisite  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed:  it  is  a  marvellous  picture: 
one  could  almost  fancy  the  man  standing  there 
by  the  table  is  actually  talking  to  the  old 
woman.  And  all  the  details  around  the  room. 
nothing  forgotten,  and  all  so  natural,  that  you 
do  not  think  of  looking  at  them  in  detail ;  they 
are  taken  in  as  a  whole,  but  without  them  the 
picture  would  not  he  so  perfect." 

The  Pinacothek  contains  a  magnificent  col- 
lection, and  by  real  lovers  of  art,  hours  and 
hours  may  be  passed  amidst  its  treasures  ;  bul 
a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time  generally  suffice — 
the  fatigue  is  great.  Nearly  three  hours  was 
Herr    Steifensandt   with    his    pupil   before  the 
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final  choice  was  made  and  the  picture  she  was 
to  cop}'  selected.  That  done,  they  left,  glad 
to  be  able  to  rest  their  necks  and  legs,  all  of 
which  ached  intense!}". 

% '  Will  you  come  to  the  Allerheiligen  Kapelle  ? ' ' 
asked  Willie.  "  I  think  it  is  open  this  after- 
noon, and  I  want  to  see  it  with  the  sun  shining 
on  it.  Miss  Stone  told  me  the  interior  is 
gorgeous  when  there  is  sufficient  light ;  she  says 
it  was  decorated  in  imitation  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice." 

u  Let  us  drive  there,"  said  her  father  ;  "it  is 
too  hot  to  walk  down  these  shadeless  streets. 
!  can't  make  out  how  Munich  is  built. ;  gene- 
rally there  is  a  shady  side  to  a  street,  but  here 
they  seem  always  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun." 

"  So  many  of  the  wide  streets  run  from  east 
t<>  west,"  said  Herr  Steifensandt,  "and  you 
arc  out  perhaps  more  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Munich  is  very  hot  at  this  season  ;  the  sun  has 
tremendous  power — as  hot  in  summer  as  it  is 
cold  in  winter.  We  arc  very  high  up,  you 
know — upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level."  Then,  turning  to  Willie,  he 
said,  "On  Tuesday,  at  the  same  hour,  Fraulein; 
you  shall  have  a  list  of  what  you  require  for 
your  painting  to-morrow  morning,"  and  he 
bowed  and  left  them. 
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"  That  is  a  very  nice  gentlemanly  fellow," 
said  Thorpe,  when  the  artist  had  turned  into 
another  street;  "he  would  make  his  fortune 
anywhere  but  here.'' 

"I  don't  know/'  replied  Kingsford,  "the 
Germans  go  on  the  slow  and  sure  principle, 
and  when  he  sees  his  way  I  dare  say  he  will 
take  steps  to  get  himself  talked  about  and  his 
name  better  known." 

"  Papa,  I  would  rather  walk  than  go  in  one 
of  those  shut-up  carriages,"  said  Willie,  as  her 
father  was  abemt  to  hail  one t then  just  coming 
up,  "  they  are  so  hot  and  stuffy ;  and  the 
church  is  not  so  far." 

"  Then  you  ma}'  walk  with  Philip  and  I  will 
drive,"  was  the  answer.  "I  really  cannot 
stand  this  heat,  though  I  am  not  made  of 
wax." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  major,  delighted  a1 
the  prospect  of  a  few  minutes  tite-d-tHe  with 
Willie — a  rare  occurrence  now.  u  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  there  as  soon  as  you." 

"Each  one  to -his  taste:  good-bye!  The 
Allerheiligen  Kapelle,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  and  Mr'  Thorpe  drove  off.  "  1 
think  we  may  turn  down  here,  Willie;  we  may 
succeed  in  getting  fdiade  almost  all  the  way. 
though  it  is  a  little  further.     You  are  sure  you 
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are    not    very    tired?       Will    you    take   my 
arm  ?  " 

fc<  Oh,  no,  thanks  !  And  you  know  what  the 
Germans  think  if  a  lady  is  seen  walking-  arm 
and  arm  with  a  gentleman !  "  said  AYillie, 
smiling. 

"  I  know  :  but  no  fear  of  any  one  making 
that  mistake  with  you  and  me,  Willie,"  replied 
Philip,  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"  1  don't  know  what  the  Von  Grbbens  and 
the  Arntzes  would  say  if  they  met  us,"  con- 
tinued Willie,  seemingly  not  heeding  his 
remark. 

••  What  I  do,  or  ever  shall  do,  can  in  no 
way  affect  either  of  the  families  you  name  ; 
unless,  indeed  you  mean  as  regards  yourself. 
Karl  von  Groben  might  feel  it ;  that  I  do  not 
deny  !  " 
"Philip!" 

Willie  looked  so  pained  that  Kingsford  re- 
gretted having  permitted  himself  to  retort  as 
he  had  done.  She  was  hurt ;  it  was  so  unlike 
him,  that  Willie  could  not  understand  what 
had  occasioned  him  to  speak  so. 

"  Forgive  me,  Willie  !  I  hardly  know  what 
I  am  saying  at  times.  1  begin  to  think  this 
place  does  not  agree  with  me."  And  he  passed 
his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead. 
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Willie  looked  up  at  him  affectionately,  and 

in  an  instant  passed  her  arm  under  his. 

••  Poor  Philip/"  she  murmured,  "  and  yet 
you  are  looking  wrell ;  perhaps  if  you  went  for 
a  few  days  among  the  mountains  it  would  do 
you  good.  We  might  all  go  together:  I  should 
enjoy  it  so  much." 

She  spoke  so  kindly,  almost  tenderly,  that 
Philip  could  not  resist  pressing  her  arm  gently 
— very  gently,  a  tremulous  pressure  as  if  he  felt 
he  was  doing  what  might  not  he  approved; 
but  he  could  not  help  it,  and  he  said  in  such  a 
soft,  loving  tone, — 

"My  darling!  thank  you  for  thinking  of 
me;  but  we  will  not  go  just  yet.  I  must  not 
leave  yet.  Will  you  promise  to  go  with  me 
next  month  ?  August  will  he  hotter  even  than 
this  is;  and  it  will  do  you  good  also." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will.  I  will  talk  to  papa  about 
it  this  evening." 

They  were  at  the  church  now;  and  William 
Thorpe  was  waiting  for  them  on  the  steps  outside. 

"  I  thought  you   would   never    be   here.      1 
have   been  waiting  ten    minutes  at  least  :  you 
cannot  have   come  the  way  J    did,    or    I   d 
you  to  have  been  all  this  time." 

"  We  came  through  the  shade,  papa."  said 
Willie. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thkee  months  had  passed  since  the  Thorpes 
arrived  at  Munich,  and  no  doubt  Willie  was  no 
longer  in  the  same  depressed,  unhappy  state 
she  was  in  when  she  left  England,  though  her 
love  for  Cyril  Treherne  was  as  strong  and  as 
deep  as  ever  ;  only  time,  change  of  scene,  and 
new  occupations  had  all  tended  to  strengthen 
her  mentally,  and  bring  her  out  of  the  morl  rid 
frame  of  mind  into  which  she  had  fallen. 

After  much  reflection  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  less  she  wrote  to  any  one 
the  better,  and  if  it  were  necessary — as  she  felt 
it  was — to  communicate  with  those  who  had 
spread  the  report,  and  tell  them  of  its  utter 
and  cruel  untruth,  then  she  had  better  do  s<> 
to  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  and  to  her  alone,  and 
Leave  the  matter  in  her  hands. 

When  it  came  to  the  point  she  shrank  from 
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touching  on  the  subject  to  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Henderson,  for  whom  she  had  never  felt 
the  slightest  liking,  and  with  whom  she  had 
nothing  in  common. 

So  she  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  weeks 
after  she  left  England,  to  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
and  as  the  days  passed,  and  the  one  neared  on 
which  she  might  hope  to  receive  an  answer, 
supposing  one  was  sent  by  return  of  post,  she 
became  restless  and  nervous,  and  her  heart 
fluttered  when  the  servant  came  in  with  the 
morning  or  afternoon  letters.  Footsteps 
startled  her;  and  she  discovered  that  she  was 
in  truth  but  indulging  in  a  hope  that  the  letter 
she  had  written  would  give  rise  to  some  news 
reaching  her  of  Cyril.  How  she  had  yearned 
for  it — craved  for  it,  in  the  beginning,  none 
but  her  own  heart  knew,  till  at  last  she  felt 
there  was  no  use  expecting  it, — it  would  never 
come.  He  had  accepted  her  few  farewell  lines 
as  hnal ;  perhaps  they  were  even  acceptable. 

Then  what  could  she  hope  for  now  ? 
Nothing  in  her  letter  to  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
would  alter  that,  if  it  were  so;  but  something 
within  her  told  her  that  Cyril  was  not  glad  to 
receive  her  letter,  and  also  that  the  excuse  he 
made  to  put  off  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  other 
friends    arose    from    something    in    connexion 

VOL.  III.  l 
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with  her  —  or  was  it  Cherry's  death?  It 
miffht  be — no  doubt  it  was  ! 

So  the  fors  and  againsts  cropped  up  one 
after  the  other,  leaving-  her  always  in  the 
same  position  as  she  started  from — hopeful 
in  spite  of  herself. 

The  day  at  last  arrived  when  a  letter  from 
Stanmore  might  have  been  received,  and  with 
it  a  sickening  dread  that  bad  news  would  be 
all  she  would  get.  She  awoke  early,  as  we  all 
do  when  sleep  would  be  a  boon,  and  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  morning  sun  lit  up  a  pale, 
anxious  face,  as  she  threw  open  her  window  to 
let  in  the  cool,  fresh  air.  It  was  only  five 
o'clock ;  three  long  hours  before  a  letter  could 
come,  supposing  there  was  one  for  her.  Ah,  how 
long:  are  hours  when  we  count  the  minutes  ! 

She  sat  by  the  window  and  looked  down 
into  the  wide  street,  watching  the  passers  by, 
for  already  the  town  was  astir.  The  Germans 
are  an  early  people,  and  in  most  households 
seven  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  the  first  meal. 
There  were  some  with  their  prayer-books  in 
their  hands  on  their  way  to  early  mass ;  others, 
with  a  less  brisk  step,  going  to  their  daily 
labours ;  others  were,  with  baskets  on  their 
arms,  off  to  the  market.  Then  came  two 
young  students,  tall,  fair,  and  fearless-looking, 
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with  towels  swung  over  their  shoulders ;  they 
are  bound  for  the  Isar,  and  Willie  envied  them. 
She  felt  as  if  at  that  moment  a  plunge  into  the 
cold,  clear  river,  or  any  great  shock,  w^ould 
have  been  pleasant.  Her  head  and  hands 
were  hot ;  it  was  not  that  she  was  ill,  or  likely 
to  be  ill,  but  she  was  wearing  herself  out  before 
the  day  had,  according  to  her  usual  habits, 
fairly  begun,  and  already  she  was  feeling  the 
disagreeable  consequences. 

At  seven  Flore  came  into  the  room  ;  she  was 
astonished  at  seeing  mademoiselle  already  up, 
with  her  white  morning  wrapper  on,  sitting  by 
the  open  window.  She  knew  at  once,  with 
that  marvellous  instinct  of  maids  in  general, 
and  French  ones  in  particular,  that  something 
ususual  was  expected  or  had  occurred.  She 
ventured,  however,  to  give  her  the  information 
that  getting  up  at  such  hours  would  soon 
destroy  her  good  looks. 

•k  It  makes  people  sallow,  and  gives  them 
black  marks  under  their  eyes  ;  and  mademoiselle 
has  no  need  to  disfigure  herself,  as  it  would 
only  please  her  enemies  and  all  those  young- 
ladies  who  are  jealous  of  her,  and  make  her 
friends  sorry." 

Which  argument  had  the  least  possible  effect 
on  Miss  Thorpe,  as  she  desired  most  especially 
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to  retain  any  good  looks  she  might  have  for  a 
few  n ion tli s  longer  at  any  rate. 

"I  won't  get  uj)  tomorrow,  Flore,"  she 
said,  thinking  if  the  wished-for  letter  came  she 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  sleep. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  post  was  supposed  to  be 
due;  it  was  late  sometimes,  but  never  more 
than  half  an  hour;  but  to-day,  as  it  will  occa- 
sionally occur,  when  we  are  more  than  ever 
desirious  of  its  being  punctual,  or  at  worst  not 
later  than  usual,  it  happened  to  be  so  late  that 
William  Thorpe,  who  watched  for  the  English 
paper  being  brought  to  his  room  with  his  early 
cup  of  coffee,  began  to  think  that  the  mail 
and  coffee,  had  both  miscarried.  However,  at 
a  quarter  to  nine  it  came,  and  with  it  the 
newspaper  and  two  letters,  both. — for  M v. 
Thorpe. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  that  one  is  not 
nicy"     asked  Willie    of    her  maid,    who    had 
brought  in  her  coffee  on  a  little  tray.    As  no 
letter   was  lying  beside  it,    she  thought   some 
mistake  had  occurred. 

"Quite  certain,-'  replied  Flore.  "I  saw 
them  myself,  and  they  both  looked  like 
business  letters." 

So  Willie  was  fain  to  be  patient,  and  tried  to 
lie  herself    into  being  reasonable4.     It  was 
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...Teat   disappointment ;    still   there    was   the 
second  post  yet  to  come  in,  and  it  might  be 

that  letters  from  the  country  came  by  that ; 
indeed  it  was  more  than  probable,  as  London 
letters  and  the  morning  papers  always  came  by 
the  early  jjost ;  ,so  she  hoped  on  till  three 
o'clock,  and  then  gave  it  up  for  that  day. 

But  da}'  after  day  went  by,  and  yet  no 
tidings ;  her  heart  began  to  sink,  and  she 
thought  indeed  all  hope  must  be  at  an  end : 
even  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  her  kind  friend,  could 
have  no  sympathy  for  her,  or  surely  she 
would  have  written  her  a  few  lines,  if  only  to 
acknowledge  her  letter.  It  was  not  kind,  to 
say  the  least.  She  must  have  seen  by  the  way 
she  had  expressed  herself  that  she  was  yearning 
for  news,  though  she  had  not  actually  asked 
for  it.  Then,  Avhen  brighter  moments  came 
:•  her,  she  would  try  to  make  herself  believe 
that  Lady  St.  Aubyn  was  only  waiting  to 
write  till  she  had  something  to  tell  her,  some 
good  news,  something  that  she  knew  would 
interest  her.  And  then,  and  not  till  then, 
would  she  hear.  Then  came  another  dread  : 
perhaps  Cyril  had  gone  away  again  in  his 
yacht!  Oh,  how  she  prayed  he  might 
have  done  that!  If  he  had.  s]\c  knew  there 
must  be  an   end   to   every  chance  of  his  ever 
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caring  for  her  again.  Or  a  worse  fear  still — 
and  one  that  had  frequently  crossed  her  mind 
— that  he  would  learn  to  like  Constance  Dela- 
field ;  and  then  she  would  cry, — 

"  Oh,  why  did  T  leave!  Why  did  T  go  out 
of  his  reach  ! " 

Then  she  would  wonder  how  long  they 
would  remain  at  Munich.  They  could  not  go 
on  living  there  for  ever.  Next  month  they 
and  Philip  were  to  go  into  the  Tyrol.  They 
were  to  go  as  far  as  Meran,  stopping  at  Inns- 
pruck  to  make  excursions  into  the  mountains. 
Then  after  that  what  was  to  be?  Munich  was 
so  frightfully  cold  in  the  winter.  Besides,  she 
would  not  in  any  case  wish  to  stay  much 
longer.  Something  of  late  in  Kingsford's 
manner  had  awakened  in  her  heart  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth,  and  the  thought  of  giving  him 
pain — aye,  and  she  knew  by  experience  what 
a  bitter  pain  it  is  to  love  and  feel  no  love  is 
given  in  return— added  another  care  to  her 
many  others,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  a  more 
thorough  certitude  increased  her  desire  to 
leave  Munich. 

Her  father  and  herself  were  sitting  one 
evening  in  ihc  Hofgarten,  listening  to  the 
band  in  the  distance,  which  was  playing  in 
what  is  called  tho  English  Garden  just  beyond 
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it,  and  where  all  the  Munich  world  were  walk- 
ing, when  she  turned  round,  d  propos  of 
nothing  except  her  own  thoughts, — 

"  How  long  do  you  think  of  remaining  here, 
papa?" 

William  Thorpe  was  surprised  by  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  had  never  himself  given 
the  matter  a  thought.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
tented and  happy,  liking  the  foreign  way  of 
living,  having  plenty  of  good  society,  and 
knowing  in  the  winter,  when  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  Palace  were  given,  he  should 
enjoy  seeing  the  admiration  the  bright  English 
beauty  of  his  daughter  would  be  sure  to  attract. 
He  had  never  dreamt  of  leaving. 

He  looked  at  Willie,  and  saw  that  her  face 
had  regained  some  of  its  Hebe  loveliness. 
Her  colour  was  fresher,  her  lips  were  redder, 
and  she  was  more  like  the  happy  girl  she  was 
before  she  had  learned  to  care  for  Cyril.  Yet 
the  last  few  days  had  left  their  stamp  on  her. 
but  he  did  not  see  this.  He  had  known 
nothing  of  the  smothered  sigh  or  the  sinking 
heart  as  each  day  brought  its  fresh  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  had  told  on  her  nevertheless. 
Men  are  not  quick  to  see  these  slight  changes, 
unless  their  hearts  are  bound  up  in  every  look. 
in  every  expression,  as  was  Philip  Kingsford's. 
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He  had  seen  it  all,  noted  the  anxious  face 
when  he  happened  one  day  to  be  with  her 
when  the  afternoon  post  was  expected,  saw  the 
eyes  eagerly  watching'  the  door  as  she  heard  a 
footstep  approaching,  saw  her  look  at  her 
watch  two  or  three  times,  and  then  ask  him  if 
his  was  exact  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  right 
time.  He  asked  no  questions,  but  he  guessed 
it  was  a  letter  for  which  she  was  looking, 
though  from  whom  he  could  not  tell.  It  sent 
a  pang  through  him.  He  always  suffered 
when  any  tiling  arose  that  seemed  to  show  how 
her  hopes  were  still  clinging  to  the  one 
subject. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Willie,  1  have  not  given 
the  matter  a  thought,"  said  her  father.  '"We 
are  very  well  here  it  seems  to  me.  You  are 
looking  ten  per  cent,  better  than  when  you 
first  arrived,  and  you  arc  making  really  won- 
derful progress  in  your  painting.  I  do  not 
sec  how  we  can  better  our  position.  Listen  to 
that  charming  air  from  the  k  Lucia.'  Germans 
do  certainly  excel  in  music.  All  England 
could  not  produce  a  finer  band,  and  we  should 
have  to  pay  a  guinea  a  chair  to  listen  to  it 
there." 

"  Papa,  your  tastes  arc  much   more  for 
than  English." 
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"They  may  be,  dear.  Habit,  I  suppose. 
I  confess  I  like  this  country  and  its  people. 
There  is  a  stability  about  them,  an  honesty  of 
purpose,  a  straightforward  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness T  admire  excessively.  The  French  are  a 
nation  from  which  you  may  choose  your 
acquaintances,  but  let  me  take  my  friends 
from  among  the  Germans." 

,cYes,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Willie,  list- 
lessly. "But  you  cannot  spend  your  life  in 
Munich,  papa." 

"  My  life  !  No,  dear,  and  I  should  not  wish  ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  a  few  months 
and  a  life.  You  are  wishing  to  go  into  the 
Tyrol  next  month  :  that  will  soon  be  here 
now,  and  then  it  we  are  away  two  or  three 
weeks,  why,  we  shall  find  autumn  on  our 
return.  The  winter  here  is  the  gayest  time ; 
there  will  be  plenty  of  amusement  for  you  ;  it 
will  pass  quickly  enough.  You  arc  fond  of 
slodin.na\  and  vou  have  heard  how  first-rate  it 
is  here:  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  balls, 
and  the  Opera  is  good;  in  short,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  do  better  than  stay  where  we 
are.  You  like  the  apartments  we  have,  do 
you  do  ?     If  not,  we  can  change.*' 

il  Oh,  yes;  I  like  them  well  enough,*5  replied 
Willie.     And  then    she   thought    perhaps   her 
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father  was  right:  they  could  not  do  better 
than  stay  where  they  were.  The  thing  was 
never  to  have  left  Yardley  Wood,  but,  having 
done  so,  it  did  not  much  signify  whether 
they  remained  where  they  were  or  went  else- 
where. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  English  Garden  ?  " 
asked  her  father  after  a  few  minutes.  "We 
shall  hear  the  music  better.'1 

"  Oh,  let  us  stay  here, — we  can  hear  it  well 
enough ;  and  there  are  so  many  people  there. 
I  saw  all  the  Schroders  and  Von  Grobens ;  we 
shall  never  get  away  from  them  if  we  once 
met  them  ;  and  the}^  are  sure  to  want  ices,  and 
want  us  to  eat  them  too." 

"  There's  Kingsf ord !  "  cried  out  Thorpe, 
his  eyes  straining  to  see  into  the  crowd  that 
was  gathered  at  a  little  distance  off.  "  I  think 
I  shall  go  and  tell  him  we  are  here/' 

"  He  will  find  us  out,  depend  upon  it/1 
replied  Willie. 

But  William  Thorpe  did  not  heed  his  daugh- 
ter's remark,  but  went  off  alone,  in  search  not 
only  of  Kingsf  ord,  but  of  other  friends  whom 
he  saw.  He  liked  society  and  disliked  dulness. 
and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  all  the  world 
meeting  each  other  and  chatting  away,  hearing 
and  giving  news,   without  wishing  to  join  in 
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it;  so  he  made  Philip's  appearance  the  excuse 
for  leaving  Willie  a  few  minutes. 

"How  I  hate  it  all!"  sighed  the  poor  girl. 
"  I  think  I  should  be  happier  in  a  place  where 
we  could  not  meet  a  living  being." 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  two  little  children  at 
play,  grubbing  on  the  around,  making  little 
hills  of  dust ;  their  gloves,  which  were  a  few 
minutes  before  a  pretty  lavender  colour,  now 
being  a  murky  grey.  "How,  at  every  age,5 
thought  Willie,  "people  like  doing  what  they 
ought  not !  No  matter  what  their  position,  what 
their  sex,  all  are  alike  :  there  is  an  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  in  doing  what  is  forbidden."  Then 
the  children  began  to  quarrel,  because  one 
child,  the  youngest,  had  knocked  over  the 
dust-heap  of  the  other ;  and  though  he  said  it 
was  a  mistake — he  slipped  over  it — the  poor 
little  fellow  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mistake  by 
receiving  a  thump  on  his  head.  Though  not 
hurt,  he  felt  bound  to  cry ;  when  the  nurse. 
who  had  been  chatting  with  another,  came, 
and  giving  them  both  a  shove,  sent  one  down 
and  the  other  into  a  rage,  and  then  dragged 
them  off.  Poor  children!  at  home  they  were 
treated  tenderly  enough  ;  but  when  the  mother's 
back  was  turned  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  their  nurse's  temper,  like  most  other  children. 
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it   is  well,   perhaps,   mothers  do  not   kno\* 
that    takes  place    out    of   their  sight,  or  they 
would  never  have  a  moment's  peace. 

A  few  minutes  after  Thorpe  had  left  his 
daughter  he  met  the  major,  who  immediately 
inquired  where  she  was. 

"We  were  both  sitting  in  the  Hofgarten, 
and  I  left  her  there;  you  go  to  her,  and  I  will 
join  von  directly.  I  saw  you  in  the  distance, 
and  so  came  after  you." 

Philip  desired  no  better  mission,  and  he  went 
without  waiting  to  say  another  word.  Willie 
saw  his  broad  shoulders  and  stalwart  figure 
approaching  with  rapid  steps,  and  she  Felt 
vexed  with  her  father  for  having  left  her  there 
alone. 

••  Why,  Willie,  have  you  a  fit  of  the  blues 
to-day?  you  look  so  gloomy  !  " 

lie  spoke  cheerily,  hoping  to  cheer  her. 
He  saw  instantly  something  was  wrong.  The 
letter,  perhaps,  he  thought. 

••  Yes,  I  suppose  I  have,"  she  replied,  coldly. 
He  took  the  chair  her  father  had  been  sitting 
on,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  He  did  not 
speak,  lie  was  hurt.  He  could  bear  anything 
from  her  but  coldness.  He  wondered  if  he 
had  said  or  done  anything  that  could  have 
offended   her.     Seeing  he  did  not  speak,   and 
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apparently  had  no  intention  of  doing  .so,  she — 
woman-like — began  to  feel  annoyed  at  his 
►silence,  and  began  herself. 

"There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
gardens  this  afternoon."' 

"  Yes,  a  great  many,"  he  replied,  but  without 
raising  his  eyes. 

"I  saw  the  Schroders  and  Von  Grobens," 
she  said  again,  after  another  pause,  during 
which  time  she  was  watching  him,  and  saw 
the  hard  stern  look  on  his  face,  which  seemed 
as  if  you  might  as  well  hope  to  move  the  grand 
old  mountains  towering  up  with  their  snowy 
peaks  to  the  sky  as  to  move  him. 

"Did  you  ?" — his  eyes  still  averted. 

"  Philip  ! ?'  and  a  little  gloved  hand  was  laid 
for  an  instant  on  his  arm,  ,;  don't  be  angry 
with  me";  and  the  words  were  spoken  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  saw  "  Do  you,  at  any  rate 
have  patience  with  me. 

Her  touch  made  every  nerve  in  his  powerful 
frame  quiver;  lie  turned  too,  so  gently,  so 
tenderly,  his  great  Love  speaking  from  out  his 
large  grey  eyes,  but  never  a  word  passed  his 
lips  till  she  said, — 

"  I  thought  you  were  offended.  I  was  cross, 
I   know,  I    am    so   sorry;  hut   you  have 

forgiven  me.     1  see  you  have.'' 
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••  Forgiven  you  !  Oh,  my  darling,  my  dar- 
ling !  "  broke  forth  from  his  lips.  Then  lie  got  up 
and  walked  a  few  yards  away.  When  he  returned 
he  had  gained  a  little  control  over  himself. 
"  Willie,  my  child,  you  must  think  me  a  brute ! 
I  told  you  the  other  day  I  was  not  well ;  I  am 
not,  and  I  can  offer  you  no  other  apology  for 
my  bearishness." 

"If  we  are  both  wrong,  Philip,  we  must 
forgive  each  other,"  she  said,  smiling.  "At 
any  rate  it  seems  we  cannot  quarrel,  try  the 
best  we  may.  1  know  papa  loses  patience 
with  me  sometimes,  but  you  never  have :  and 
I  thought  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  out  of  sorts 
with  you  without  having  to  suffer  for  it.  I 
often  think  I  am  not  wort]]  all  the  care  and 
kindness  I  meet  with." 

"You  often  think  very  wrong  then.  But, 
Willie,  this  little  misunderstanding  between  us 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  ask  you,  child, 
what  it  is  that  has  been  weighing  on  your 
mind  lately.  I  have  seen  it ;  and  I  know  so 
far  that  yon  have  been  looking  for  a  letter 
which  has  not  come.  Has  anything  fresh 
arisen  ? — anything  your  father  knows  nothing 
about,  that  is  causing  yon  anxiety  ?  " 

••  No,  Philip,  nothing.  You  have  guessed 
rightly  about  my  hoping  for  a  letter  that  does 
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not  come;  but  it  is  only  from  Lady  St.  Aubyn. 
I  wrote  to  her,"  said  Willie,  dropping  her  eye-, 
and  playing  with  the  point  of  her  parasol  in 
the  dust  she  had  a  little  while  baek  seen  the 
children  amusing  themselves  with,  and  tracing 
out  nondescript  hieroglyphics  ;  "  telling  her 
what  I  told  you — that  's  all ;  and  I  expected  to 
have  heard  from  her." 

"  And  what  was  your  motive  in  writing  this 
to  Lady  St.  Aubyn  ??5 

"The  same  that  made  me  tell  you — justice 
to  other-." 

*•  You  should  have  told  it  at  the  time,  Willie. 
I  cannot  understand  what  induced  you  to  keep 
that  to  yourself  so  long." 

"Want  of  courage.  I  dreaded  broaching 
the  subject;  I  shrank  from  it  as  I  would  from 
the  touching  of  a  painful  wound." 

"And  is  the  wound  still  open  ?  "  asked  Philip, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  earnest!}'  at  her. 
■•  Is  it  still  causing  pain  ?  " 

Willie  coloured  up;  she  felt  he  was  watching 
her;  she  felt  too  her  reply  would  pain  him; 
but  if  she  spoke  at  all  she  musl  speak  the 
truth. 

"  It  is — and  ever  will,  Philip  !  " 

Her  words  rang  out  clear,  as  did  his  reply, — 

"  God  help  me.  1  had  hoped  it  was  not  so ! " 
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Yet  both  spoke  hardly  a  hove  a  whisper. 
Then  he  cowered  beneath   the   Mow  that  had 

been  struck  by  those  few  words;  and  she  saw, 
for  a  moment,  the  strong  man  weak  and  feeble 
as  a  woman. 

What  could  she  say?  There  was  noway  for 
her  to  comfort  him.  She  knew  Ids  secret  now; 
and  he  knew  she  knew  it.  Kind  words  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  on  the  contrary  they  would 
but  render  the  darkness  that  enveloped  him 
darker  and  blacker  still.  This  silence  was 
dreadful  to  her;  if  lie  would  hut  speak!  And 
then  the  joyous  throng*,  and  the  sound  of  the 
music,  the  echo  of  the  merry  laugh  that  broke 
forth  every  now  and  then,  but  seemed  to  mock 
at  the  misery  these  two  were  enduring. 

"  Philip,"  cried  Willie,  at  last  ;  "  dear  Philip, 
speak  to  me !  " 

And  then  he  turned  such  a  face  towards  her 
that  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  she  would  never 
forget.  There  was  a  look  of  such  unspeakable 
woe,  such  blank  misery,  such  utter  hopelessness. 
that  the  poor  girl  in  the  sorrow  for  the  sorrow 
she  had  so  unwittinerlv  and  unwilling  created 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming, — 

"  Don't,  Philip,  look  like  that !  My  heart  is 
nearly  broken  as  it  is,  and  if  you  are  to  suffer 
through  me  it  will  break  it  quite." 
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"  It  is  nothing,  child,  a  mere  feeling  of  faint- 
ness.     I  shall  shake  it  off  presently." 

He  spoke  in  a  hoarse,  broken  voice.  She 
said  no  more  ;  she  thought  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  not  to  speak  to  hirn,  to  leave  him  to 
regain  his  self-command,  and  to  shake  off  the 
powerlessness  that  seemed  to  possess  him.  How 
long  the  minutes  seemed  to  her — how  much, 
much  longer  to  him  ! 

And  yet  he  had  no  right  to  let  his  heart  run 
riot  as  it  had  done :  never  by  word  or  look  did 
Willie  give  him  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea 
that  she  cared  for   him    otherwise  than  as  a 
friend — a  dear,  trusted  friend.     As  a  child  she 
would  stand  at  his  knee  and  receive  bonbons 
and  kisses  alternately,   the  bonbon  being  the 
reward  for  the  kiss.     If  ever  any  little  trouble 
befell  her,  Philip  was  instantly  sought,  and  if 
he  were  away,  then  she  would  pout  and  wish 
Philip  were  there  to  take  her  part.     As  a  girl 
he  had  entered  into  all  her  studies  and  amuse- 
ments, and  then,  when  the  great  episode  of  her 
life  took  place,  he  was  by  her,  and  knew  what 
had  happened  as  soon  as  did  her  father ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  know  how  she 
had    entwined   herself  around   his   heart — en- 
twined  herself  as   the   ivy   does   to   the   oak, 
which  with  all  its  strength  finally  succumbs  to 
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its  fatal  embrace.     Whilst  she  was  happy,  and 
all  her  prospects  bright,  he  smothered  his  great 
love  sufficiently  to  see  her,  when  necessitated 
to  do  so,  with  the  man  that  had  won  what  he 
thought  the  greatest  treasure  on  God's  earth. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  little  cloud — at  first  a 
mere  speck   in    the  horizon — appear,  than  in 
spite  of  himself  he  hoped — hoped,  at  the  sacri- 
fice   of    her   happiness — that    Cyril    Treherne 
would  never  become  her  husband.     Then,  as 
the  cloud  lowered   and  increased,  other  hopes 
gained  possession  of  him,  and  as  the  darkness 
gathered  around  the  head  of  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  loved,  so  did  a  bright  light  shine 
out  over  his,  and  he  began  to  indulge  in  dreams 
for  the  future  that  nothing  but  a  mind  under 
false  impressions  would  have  thought  of.     He 
knew   all   his   imperfections,   and  God  knows 
they  were  as  few  as  any  man  ever  had :  he 
knew  as  a  boy  he  was   called  "  ugly  Phil  "  as 
often  as  "  honest  Phil,"  but  he  knew  also  it  is 
not   personal   beauty  that  wins  the   heart ;  it 
may  attract  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  cannot 
retain  love  unless  aided  by  something  higher, 
something  holier ;  so  he  hoped  in  time  Willie 
might  learn  to  value  the  great  love  he  could 
offer  her :  a  stronger,  a  purer,  was  never  felt  by 
mortal  man. 
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And  lie  dwelt  on  all  this  during  the  brief 
time  he  sat  beside  her  in  the  Hofgarten ;  he 
passed  the  whole  in  review,  and  he  saw  now 
too  late  the  error  he  had  made  in  proposing 
that  Willie  and  her  father  should  accompany 
liim  to  Munich.  He  saw  now  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  his  own  love  for  her,  that  blindly 
lie  had  gone  on  till  at  last  the  veil  was 
wrenched  from  his  eyes,  and  he  beheld  himself 
crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  blank,  deso- 
late future  that  lay  before  him.  After  a  while 
he  turned  to  her  and  said, — 

"Willie,  I  have  been  mad;  I  know  it  now. 
You  must  forget,  my  dear  child,  that  you  saw 
me  to-day ;  let  this  last  horn-  be  blotted  from 
your  memory,  and  think  of  me  only  as  the 
friend  of  your  childhood,  the  Philip  that  you 
could  always  trust  to  when  you  were  in  any 
difficulty,  and  whom  from  this  time  on  you  may 
consider  in  the  same  light  you  do  your  father, 
and,  so  help  me  God,  I  will  never  fail  you  !  " 

With  quivering  lips,  and  eyes  brimming 
over  with  tears,  Willie  murmured, — 

u  Dear,  dear  Philip  !  " 

And  so  were  the  man's  hopes  blasted,  never, 
never  more  to  revive  even  in  a  dream.  With 
a  will,  powerful  like  himself,  he  crushed  them 
down  till   he  succeeded  in  crushing  them  out, 
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but  it  cost  him  all  the  remaining  youth  he  had 
left.  He  came  out  of  the  contest  victorious, 
but  he  came  out  terribly  changed. 

William  Thorpe  guessed  the  struggle  that 
had  been  going  on,  but  he  asked  never  a  word: 
it  was  better  so ;  better  not  to  learn  that  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  own  heart  might  have  been 
fulfilled  had  his  child  never  met  Cyril  Tre- 
herne,  and  that  what  would  be  his  disappoint- 
ment had  been  his  friend's  bitterest  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"1am  afraid,  Charlotte,  you  are  giving  your- 
self an  immense  deal  of  trouble,  and  for  very 
little  purpose,"  said  Sir  Gilbert  St.  Aubyn  to 
his  wife,  one  day  after  her  return  from  a  visil 
to  Treherne  Court,  and  when  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  she  had  had  the  ill  luck  to  find 
father,  mother,  and  son  all  absent. 

"I  do  not  mind  the  trouble  if  I  succeed," 
she  replied,  "  and  I  think  I  shall  in  the  end; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  what  can  that  poor  child 
be  thinking  of  me,  never  answering  her  letter!  " 

"Then  why  don't  you  write  to  her? 
Surely  you  can  do  so  without,  touching  od  the 
question,  can  you  not?" 

"No.  That  would  be  worse  than  silence. 
At  any  rate,  whilst  she  does  not  hear,  she  may 
daily  hope  to  do  so  ;  but  if  she  received  a  letter, 
and  then  not  a  word  in  it  of  what,  1  know, 
her  heart  is  so  full,  she  would  despair  at  once." 
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u  You  know  best,  I  .suppose.  But  the 
simplest  way  to  me  would  seem  to  be  to  write 
and  tell  her  you  were  taking  steps  to  have  the 
matter  cleared  up,  and  you  would  tell  her  when 
you  had  done  so.     That  is  what  I  should  do." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  replied  his  wife,  laughing-. 
"  But  men  do  not  understand  these  matters: 
you  are  all  too  rough,  and  would  upset  the 
coach,  as  you  term  it,  by  the  sudden  jerks  you 
would  give  to  the  leaders ;  they  require  gentle 
handling." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you're  as  clever  again  as 
we  are !  we  all  know  that,  though  you  do 
make  horrible  blunders  at  times.  Why,  the 
very  case  you  are  worrying  about  now  all 
arises  through  a  woman's  cleverness !  Why 
did  Willie  Thorpe  believe  all  that  was  said  t<  > 
her,  and  then  take  herself  off?  It  was  the 
maddest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  Very  true.  Ah,  it  was  a  thousand  pities 
she  let  herself  be  so  influenced.  I  do  not 
think  any  one  but  Major  Kingsford  could  have 
induced  her  to  believe4  the  stories  that  man 
Snapes  set  afloat." 

"  Well,  he  has  got  it  all  his  own  way  now  : 
for  they  seem  quite  to  have  settled  down  in 
Munich,  as  if  they  expected  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  natural  lives  there." 
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"  She  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  if  I  can  help  it," 
said  Lady  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Mother!"  cried  out  Charles,  opening  the 
door  of  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  boudoir,  "  are  you 
there  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Come  in,  dear  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  can  have  put  my 
gun  ?  I  thood  it  in  the  hall  for  a  moment, 
whiltht  I  ran  upthairs  to  fetch  my  eigarth,  and 
when  I  came  down  it  wath  gone.  I  have 
athked  every  one,  and  no  one  knowth  anything 
about  it.  It  ith  the  motht  extraordinary  thing 
pothible,  for  I  wath  not  away  two  minuteth." 

"  No,  my  dear  boy  :  how  should  I  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  But  it  was  very  wrong  of  any 
one  to  touch  it.     I  hope  it  was  not  loaded  ?  " 

"  Yeth,  but  it  wath!  However,  there  ith  no 
fear  on  that  thcore,  thomebody  hath  taken  it 
for  a  trick.  You  have  not  touched  it,  have 
you,  father?"  asked  Charles,  turning  to  Sir 
Gilbert, 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  took  it  to  let  you  see  your 
carelessness  in  leaving  a  loaded  gun  for  a 
moment  even.  Supposing  Conny  had  seen  it, 
she  would  have  been  as  likely  as  not  to  have 
touched  it,  and  if  Frank  had  been  by,  to  have 
pointed  it  at  him  and  perhaps  shot  him.  I  am 
not  fancying  an  impossible  occurrence,  as  you 
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know,  Charley.  Do  bear  in  mind  you  can 
never  be  too  cautious  with  a  loaded  gun.  It  is 
just  inside  my  dressing-room:  the  key  of  the 
door  is  turned.'1 

"  You  're  quite  right,  thir.  But  you  mutht 
have  been  preciouth  tharp,  for  I  declare  I  only 
ran  up  to  my  room  and  down  again/' 

"  Time  enough  for  any  one  to  have  been 
sent  out  of  this  world.'7 

"  Charley,  wait  a  moment,"  said  his  mother. 
wi  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  wath  going  Burchell  Common  way,  to 
thee  if  I  could  get  a  few  rabbits." 

"  You  are  not  likely  to  be  near  Treherne  ?  " 

"  No.  But  1  can  go  there  if  you  like.  Why 
don't  you  make  an  appointment  with  the  old  lady, 
and  not  bother  with  driving  over  there  half-a- 
dozen  timeth,  and  finding  them  alwayth  out  ?  " 

"  I  think  Charley  is  right,"  said  Sir  Gilbert. 
lt  Write  Mrs.  Treherne  a  note  and  tell  her  you 
wish,  to  see  her,  and  to  name  the  day  and  hour 
she  will  be  disengaged  and  can  receive  you." 

Upon  which  advice  Lady  St.  Aubyn  acted, 
and  sent  her  letter  by  post.  An  answer  arrived 
in  due  course  from  Mrs.  Treherne,  saying  how 
she  regretted  having  been  out  each  time  when 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  had  called,  and  that  she  would 
stay  at  home  the  following  day,  and  hoped  she 
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would  drive  over  early  and  take  luncheon  with 
them,  which  invitation  Lady  St.  Aubyn  deter- 
mined to  accept,  and  she  started  the  next 
morning  soon  after  breakfast,  alone. 

Lady  St.  Aubytfs  successive  visits,  and  then 
her  letter,  very  much  puzzled  poor  Mrs. 
Treherne,  wrho  had  grown  of  late  to  see  a 
shadow  over  everything.  Mrs.  Henderson  said 
peace  had  departed  from  that  house,  and  really 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  spoken  truth  on  that 
occasion.  Treherne  Court  was  no  longer  wrhat 
it  used  to  be,  because  Cyril  was  no  longer  the 
same.  He  had  become  silent  and  morose,  and 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  outdoor  exercise, 
and  of  that  he  took  plenty.  Constantly  was 
his  horse  to  be  seen  galloping  over  the  moor- 
land, skirting  the  cliffs,  and  coming  out  at  the 
little  village  of  Shelton ;  and  then  he  would  go 
at  a  foot's  pace,  and  he  would  dismount  and 
fasten  his  horse  to  the  gate  that  led  into  the 
churchyard,  and  with  bended  head  and  slow 
steps  lie  would  walk  to  a  newly  made  grave, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  white,  polished 
marble  cross  with  this  inscription  on  it : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

CHERRY    MASOIS, 

Who  died  on  the  15th  May,  1863, 

In  her  Nineteenth  Year. 
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An  iron  railing  surrounded  this  her  last  resting- 
place,  which  was  covered  by  a  mass  of  beauti- 
ful flowers. 

One  day  Cyril  found  the  flowers  looking 
drooping,  and  as  if  they  had  not  been  tended 
as  they  ought.  So  he  went  round  to  old  Spry, 
the  sexton,  in  whose  charge  it  was,  aud  dragged 
the  old  man  to  the  spot  to  let  him  see  it  was 
not  as  it  should  be.  He  limped  after  him,  and 
admitted  the  fact ;  but  said  it  was  not  from 
want  of  care,  but  the  earth  wanted  rain. 

"  Then  if  rain  won't  come  from  above,  do 
you  take  it  from  the  village  pump.  I  '11  be 
bound  it  will  do  just  as  well." 

"  No  as  well,  sir.  It 's  a  bad  thing  to  pour 
water  on  the  dead ;  but  the  angels  take  care  of 
them — it  's  little  else  they  have  to  do." 

"  But  if  the  angels  fail  in  their  duty,  that  is 
no  reason  you  should.  At  any  rate  let  there 
be  a  good  large  canful  of  water  poured  over 
these  flowers  to-night.  I  may  be  round  again 
to-morrow  to  see  if  you  have  done  it.  What 
do  you  think  poor  Mason  would  think  'if  he 
came  here  and  saw  his  clild's  grave  neglected, 
when  you  and  I  promised  it  should  be  well 
cared  for  ?  " 

"Well,  you  don't  be  after  calling  that 
neglected,  sir  !     Why  it  *s  the  purtiest  thing  in 
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Shelton,  and  more  like  a  flower-garden  than  a 
grave.  Ah,  it 's  quiet  and  easy  lying  there, 
sir ! " 

"  God  grant  it  may  be!"  murmured  Cyril 
Treherne. 

"And  is  it  a  bit  likely,  sir,  we'll  be  soon 
seeing  of  poor  Mason  out  air' in  ?  I  did  hear 
them  telling  it  was  no  likelv — that  he  be  mortal 
sick." 

"He  is  very  SI — vorv:  hut  I  think  he  will 
!_ret  oyer  it." 

"  George  Cooper  he  very  good  to  him,  sir. 
He  he  like  his  own  son,  I  hear  tell — a-watchin1 
of  him  in  the  night  most  always."' 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  good,  honest  fellow." 

"If  I  had  my  legs  better — they're  awful 
bad,  sir,  awful — I  ?d  try  and  go  down  and  see 
him,  but  it  be  such  a  hill  to  pull  up  to  come 
home  ag'in  that  I  'm  most  afeard  to  try.*' 

"  Better  not :  and  yon  eould  do  him  no 
good.*' 

"No,  sir,  no — no  more  good  than  sympathy 
do ;  and  we  poor,  we  like  that  from  one 
another.  You  see  it  's  all  we  have  to  give,  and 
it  isn't  expensive ;  we  can  all  of  us  afford  that. 
Not  that  Mason  's  poor  ;  he  *s  got  the  pension, 
sir,  haven't  he  ?  " 

"Yes,1'   replied   Cyril,    who,   whilst   the  old 
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man  stood  leaning  on  his  stick,  with  his  legs 
forming  a  large  oval,  had  been  gazing  down 
on  the  flower}'  covering  to  poor  Cherry's 
earthly  remains,  little  heeding  his  chatter 
except  when  he  asked  him  a  question.  "  Then 
I  may  trust  you,  Spry,  to  water  these  flowers 
well  this  evening  ?  Your  quarter's  pay,  you 
know,  will  soon  be  coining  to  you,  but  I  won't 
pay  it  again  in  advance  if  I  ever  see  a  dead 
leaf  or  a  drooping  flower.'1 

Then  he  wished  the  old  fellow  good  day,  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  rode  slowly  down  to  the 
lovely  cottage  of  the  coastguardsman.  Again 
attaching  his  horse,  now  to  the  iron  hook  that 

O  7 

fastened  back  the  outside  window-shutter,  he 
walked  up  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it  gently 
without  knocking,  went  in. 

Miles  Mason  was  sitting  in  his  old  chair,  a 
little  away  from  the  window,  and  looking 
more  like  his  ghost  than  himself.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  eyes  sunk,  and  his  hands 
looked  as  if  the}-  were  nothing  but  bone  and 
skin. 

"  I  heard  you  coming,  sir  ;  always  a  welcome 
sound !  "  said  Mason,  holding  out  his  long  thin 
hand. 

George  Cooper  was  sitting  with  him,  but  he 
rose  as  soon  as  Treherne  entered,  and  bowed, 
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but  did  not  speak.  He  handed  him  a  chair 
and  then  both  sat  down. 

"  And  how  are  you  to-day,  Mason  ?  are  you 
feeling  a  little  stronger  ?  " 

"  A  little,  sir,  perhaps;  not  weaker,  at  any 
rate,  thanks  to  that  good  port  you  sent  me. 
George  has  made  me  drink  two  glasses  a  day 
of  it  :  too  much,  I  think  ;  it  gets  into  my 
head." 

"  George  is  quite  right;  it  will  not  get  to 
your  head  after  a  few  days,  and  then  you  mu.^t 
take  three  glasses.  Have  you  seen  old  Square- 
toes  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  sir;  he  came  yesterday.  He  don't 
come  every  day,  you  know.7' 

"  And  what  did  he  say — that  he  thought  you 
better  ?  " 

Miles  shook  his  head. 

"  He  said  it — but  he  don't  think  it.  I  shall 
never  be  better,  Mr.  Treherne,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  be.  All  your  kindness  and  generosity, 
and  George's  care  of  me,  may  keep  me  here  a 
little  longer,  but  that \s  the  most  it  will  do." 

And  he  laid  his  head  back  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

"  Does  he  sleep  better,  George  ?  " 

"  He  did  last  night,  and  the  night  before. 
It 's  the  wine,  I  think." 
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George  Cooper  for  Mason's  sake  had  to  bear 
with  Treherne :  but  both  the  young  men  felt 
there  never  could  be  a  kindly  feeling  between 
them.  Young  Cooper  hated  Cyril  with  a  bitter 
hate ;  he  wmild  not  injure  him,  but  he  would 
have  been  thankful  to  know  that  another  had 
done  so.  George's  principles  wrere  good  ;  he 
was  a  steady,  right-thinking  and  religious 
young  man,  and  that  stayed  his  hand  from 
endeavouring  to  crush  his  enemy ;  but  it  did 
not  prevent  human  passions  having  their  full 
play.  He  felt  that,  but  for  Cyril  Treherne, 
Cherry  Mason  might  at  that  moment  have 
been  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
a  comfort  and 'blessing  to  her  father.  Instead 
of  which  she  lay  up  yonder  under  the  cold 
hard  earth,  and  her  father  was  dying  before  him 
from  a  broken  heart ;  and  so  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  but  rejoice  if  retribution  befell  the 
man  who  had  brought  about  such  unutterable 
sorrow. 

Even  the  attention  Treherne  was  able  to 
show  Mason,  the  comforts  he  procured,  the 
lovely  grave  with  its  bright-hued  flowers,  were 
all  so  many  thorns  in  George  Cooper's  side. 
He  hated  the  man  with  a  strength  that  nothing 
but  his  love  for  the  dead  subdued  ;  he  never 
spoke  a  word  to  him  if  he  could  avoid  it ;  and 
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for  Mason's  sake  he  bore  his  presence.  Cyril, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  well  all  the  feelings 
that  actuated  George  to  regard  him  as  he  did, 
and  without  being  very  sorry  for  him  he  pitied 
him.  He  thought  him — as  he  had  always 
done — a  lout,  and  he  could  hardly  understand 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
one  with  so  coarse  an  exterior.  He  always 
spoke  and  acted  towards  him  as  if  he  neither 
saw  nor  was  aware  of  the  way  in  which  he 
regarded  him.  It  was  better  so;  if  Cyril  were 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  it  it  could  lead 
to  nothing  but  useless  and  painful  discus- 
sions, which  would  not  alter  one  whit  the 
sentiments  of  either. 

"I'm  going  now,  Mr.  Mason,"  said  George, 
rising.  "  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 
1 11  put  your  medicine  ready  for  you  to  take 
at  four  o'clock,  and  I  m  sure  to  be  in  time  to 
give  it  you  again.  I  've  put  a  little  of  the  jelly 
on  a  plate  beside  it — do  you  see  ?  Please  take 
it  about  five  ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

"Good  afternoon,    George,''   said   Cyril,   as 
the    young   man    reached  the    door,    and   was 
going  without  a  word  more. 
"Good  afternoon,  sir." 

And  then  he  went.  And  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
Cyril's  horse  tethered  to  the  hook  outside   a 
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great  bitterness  rose  in  his  heart ;  for  he  recol- 
lected when  he  had  been  sent  out  to  walk  this 
horse  about  whilst  Cyril  was  making  love  to  the 
poor  dead  girl  who  had  been  his — George's — 
first  and  only  love.  And  with  his  hands 
clenched,  and  his  teeth  hard  set,  he  walked 
away. 

"  Have  you  been  up  there  to-day,  sir?1' 
asked  Mason,  when  he  and  Cyril  were  alone, 
and  pointing  towards  the  direction  of  Shelton 
Church. 

"  Yes,  Mason,   of   course   I  have.     It  looks 
very  pretty,  very  nice.     I  shall  be  glad  when 
you  can  go  and  see  it.     You  would  hardly 
cognize  it,  now  that  it  is  quite  finished." 

"  Have  they  coloured  the  inscription  jet  V  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  all  is  done.  I  went  for  old  Spry ; 
the  flowers  looked  drooping  and  wanted  water ; 
I  threatened  to  be  over  to-morrow  to  see  that 
he  had  attended  to  them  ;  but  he  is  sure  to 
do  so." 

"I  don't  think,  sir,  I  shall  ever  see  it,"  and 
as  he  spoke  Mason  looked  up  at  Cyril  with  that 
expression,  half  scared,  half  questioning,  one 
sees  at  times  in  those  who  are  very  suffering. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mason  ;  you  must  not  give 
way  to  doleful  thoughts." 

"  They  are  not  quite  doleful,  sir.     All  I  love 
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you  know,  are  gone,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
find  fresh  ones."  And  a  haggard  smile  crossed 
his  face  at  his  poor  attempt  at  a  joke.  "  I 
wonder  if  we  shall  know  each  other  in  that 
world  beyond  the  skies.  What  do  yon  think, 
sir — do  you  think  we  shall  ?  " 

"Would  it  he  altogether  for  our  happiness  if 
we  did  ?  Don't  you  think  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  recognition  would  he  more  pain- 
ful than  pleasant  ?  No  two  people  love  each 
other  alike.  I  might  die  and  long  to  meet  one 
I  loved  very  dearly  on  earth,  but  to  whom  my 
presence  would  be  anything  but  welcome.  No, 
I  can  hardly  think  there  is  recognition,  or,  if 
there  be,  then  it  is  without  any  memory  of  past 
events." 

"  Then  better  never  know  each  other,"  re- 
joined Mason.  "What  would  I  care  to  meet 
my  wife  and  my  child,  if  I  did  not  recollect 
the  ties  that  bound  me  to  them?  Is  all  forget- 
fulness  then  ?  " 

"  The  great  instance  on  record  of  recognition 
after  death — if  that  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample— is  when  our  Lord  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  and  Mary  Magdalen  saw  Ilini,  and 
spoke  to  Him  as  a  stranger,  asking  Ilim  where 
they  had  taken  her  Master.  She  knew  Ilim 
when  He  spoke,  but  not  till  then,  so  that  if  we 

VOL.  III.  N 
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are  to  accept  that  as  a  precedent  we  have  no 
possibility  of  knowing  one  another  but  by 
something  unconnected  with  our  bodily  ap- 
pearance. The  spirit  may  make  itself  known 
by  some  mysterious  power,  but  I  hardly  think 
we  take  with  us  any  of  our  human  feelings; 
they  all  die  with  the  body,  and  so  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  recognize  one  another  will  signify 
little.  It  is  more  the  idea  now  that  is  painful 
to  us." 

' '  And  do  you  think,  then,  this  life  will  all  be 
forgotten  ?  " 

"I  do.  I  think  so  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible, with  perfect  recollection  of  this  life,  to 
have  perfect  happiness  hereafter.  For  in- 
stance, do  you  think  poor  Cherry  will  not  be 
happier  with  the  last  months  of  her  life  for- 
gotten than  if  she  could  dwell  on  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  it  may  be  so.  I  never  thought 
of  it  in  that  light.  Then  oblivion  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same  to  us.  We  might  be  a 
cat  or  a  dog,  for  all  the  hereafter  will  be  to  us!" 

"  Do  you  not  recollect  in  Ecclesiastes,  I 
think,  Solomon  says  we  are  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  when  we  die  our  thoughts  perish  with  us  ?  " 

"  Does  he  ?  I  don't  recollect.  I  don't  often 
read  the  Old  Testament, — only  the  Psalms  and 
-tfie  New  Testament." 
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6  i  And  they  are  enough.  The  rest  is  but  history 
and  legends.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  as  my 
mother  could ;  for  instance,  she  understands  all 
these  questions,  and  can  answer  them  so  much 
better  than  I  can.  But  I  think  that  I  can  prove 
to  you  that  oblivion,  after  all,  is  better  than  the 
memory  clinging  to  us  of  all  our  sorrows  and 
shortcomings.  Can  you  tell  me  what  occurred 
this  day  twenty -three  years  ago  ?  " 

Mason  looked  up  surprised  at  the  question  ; 
then  he  endeavoured  to  remember,  if  possible, 
what  had  happened  at  that  time.  At  last  he 
shook  his  head. 

"No,  indeed,  sir,  I  cannot.  I  recollect  very 
little  beyond  a  year  or  two  .ago,  excepting 
great  events,  such  as  my  marriage,  my  child's 
birth,  my  coming  to  England,  and  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Preventive  Service  and  coming 
to  this  station,  my  poor  wife's  death,  and  so 
on.  Troubles  stand  out  the  most  clearly,  sir. 
in  my  memory." 

"And  ever  will  with  all  of  us.  Mason.  But 
now,  see  here,  you  can  only  recollect  thi 
great  occurrences  in  your  life:  then  is  not  the 
rest  of  it  already  obliterated? — as  if  it  had 
never  been  ?  And  yet  you  feel  no  regrets  im 
having  forgotten  all  else;  the  fact  does  not 
cause  you  the  least  annoyance,  doe>  it ? " 
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"No;  none.  But  I'll  never  forget— in y 
poor  child  ! "  and  Mason's  lips  quivered  as  he 
spoke. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  But  recollect,  you  are 
grieving  for  her  more  now  than  you  are  doing 
for  }"ou  wife." 

"  Aye,  sir.  But  look  at  the  number  of  years 
she  's  been  taken." 

"  Exactly.  So  it  will  be,  as  many  years 
hence,  if  you  live,  as  regards  your  present 
sorrow.  Supposing  such  a  thing  were  possible 
— which  luckily  it  is  not — that  God  gave  you 
the  option  of  having  back  into  the  world  your 
wife  or  child,  you  would  say,  Give  me  my 
child,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  because  my  poor  wife  would  find  all 
so  changed.  Look  at  me,  sir,  and  think 
whether  I  am  even  like  what  I  was  six  months 
as:o  ?  Then  what  must  be  the  alteration  in 
fifteen  years?  Why  she  wouldn't  know 
me !  " 

"  And  do  you  think  she  will  know  you 
better  in  the  next  ?  No,  believe  me,  Mason, 
the  hope  in  a  recognition  after  death  only  com- 
forts one  in  the  first  bitterness  of  sorrow,  not 
aiter.  I  dare  say  that  poor  fellow  just  gone 
away  thinks  now  the  greatest  boon  that  God 
could   grant   him   would  be   to  unite  him   to 
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poor  .Cherry ;  but  do  you  think  Chen}'  herself 
would  like  it  ?  Do  you  not  think,  as  she  did 
not  care  for  him  here,  that  she  would  care  still 
less  for  him  there  ?  And  all  is  so  wondrously 
ordered  in  this  world  that  I  cannot  believe  but 
what  it  will  be  equally  perfect  in  the  next. 
Then,  look  at  it  in  another  light.  George  gets 
over  his  sorrow,  falls  in  love,  and  marries.  His 
wife  dies,  and  then  he  dies ;  how  would  he 
arrange  with  Cherry,  in  the  event  of  all  meet- 
ing and  recognizing  each  other  ?  George's 
position  would  not  be  enviable,  would  it  ?  " 

Miles  Mason  smiled — a  poor,  haggard  smile. 

"  It  would  be  worse,  sir,  were  there  two  or 
three  wives  to  meet ;  only  that  all  there  is 
harmony  and  peace,  or  I  think  the}'  would 
fight ;  and  it  would  be  bad  when  the  husband's 
turn  came  to  die,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
render  an  account  of  his  deeds  to  each  succes- 
sive wife.  There  's  a  man  in  our  village  who 
has  buried  three  wives,  and  married  his  fourth 
the  other  day." 

"Well,  don't  you  see,  Mason,  it  would  not 
do.  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  but  recognition 
without  recollection  would  be  like  a  shadow 
without  a  substance,  and  the  two  combined 
would — but  in  isolated  cases — be  a  worse  state 
for  us  than  our  present  one." 
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"  Then    what  do  you   think   is  our  future 


sir?" 


"  Ah,  it  is  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than 
what  it  is.  Our  spirits,  that  is  our  souls, 
return  to  Grod ;  but  what  form  they  take,  if 
any,  or  what  may  be  their  work,  or  if  destined 
to  live  over  again,  perhaps  in  another  planet,  is 
all  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness.  I  do 
not  believe,  for  one  instant,  that  the  spirit  has 
power  of  itself ;  it  is  ruled  over  by  God,  after 
it  leaves  the  body,  as  it  is  ruled  over  by  the 
body  when  in  this  life.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  knowledge  of  it.  The  departed  spirit 
would  try  to  return  to  hold  communion  with 
those  it  loved ;  it  would  endeavour  to  guide 
and  direct  them,  and  in  some  way  make  known 
its  status ;  but  I  believe  when  once  it  has  left 
the  body,  so  has  it  left  all  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  either  passes  into  oblivion  or  begins 
a  new  career  altogether." 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  in  giving  up  one's 
likings  and  pleasures  in  this  world  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  blessed  hereafter  ?  " 

"But  you  do  not;  or,  if  you  do,  you  need 
not." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  we  may  do  as  we  like, 
and  it  won't  signify  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  right,  certainly.    You  are  not  to 
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injure  others.  Recollect  all  the  command- 
ments turn  on  two  simple  laws — to  love  God 
and  your  neighbour.  If  you  do  that,  depend 
on  it  there  is  nothing*  vou  can  do  that  will  shut 
you  out  of  heaven — nothing." 

"  True  enough,  sir;  there's  nothing  like 
love  to  make  you  do  right,  and  it  makes  you 
so  forgiving.  You  long  to  forgive  any  one  you 
really  love,  even  if  you  know  he  has  injured 
you." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  as  easy  to  forgive 
your  enemies,  or  those  who  have  injured  you," 
said  Cyril,  thinking  he  would  find  it  a  tough 
matter  to  bring  himself  to  forgive  Samuel 
Snape.  Then  he  continued,  "  I  must  be  going, 
now,  Mason.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  nearly 
two  hours  with  you?  Let  me  give  you  the 
medicine  George  put  out ;  it  is  quite  time  to 
take  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mason,  drinking  it.  "I 
am  always  sorry  to  say  good-bye,  and  always 
glad  when  I  know  you  are  coming,  sir.  You  '11 
be  down  here  soon  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  few  days;  but  T  shall  send  over 
before  coming,  as  we  are  expecting  some 
grouse,  and  I  think  if  you  had  some  it  might 
induce  you  to  eat." 

"  You  're  very  kind,  sir — very,  very  kind  !    I 
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never  know  what  to  say  to  thank  you,  but  I 
feel  it  here,"  and  Mason  put  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  "  and  I  pray  to  God  to  bless  you,  sir,  and 
grant  you  all  the  hajDpiness  you  so  thoroughly 
deserve." 

"  Don't  talk  of  the  little  I  can  do  for  you 
in  that  manner,  Mason  ;  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  and  I  thank 
you  for  all  your  good  wishes."  But  as  he  rode 
away,  he  thought  it  was  very  little  happiness 
he  seemed  likely  to  get.  "  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
oblivion  in  this  world  as  well  as  the  next.  I 
could  afford  it  to  be  so,  at  any  rate  ! " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  I  wonder  why  Lady  St.  Aubyn  desires  so 
much  to  see  me  ?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
has  something  to  do  with  you,  Cyril,"  said 
Mrs.  Treherne,  the  day  that  lady  was  expected. 

"  Oh,  you  are  always  thinking-  much  the 
same  thing  with  every  visitor  and  letter  that 
comes  to  the  house,"  rejoined  her  son,  some- 
what ungraciously,  and  continuing  his  break- 
fast without  even  looking  up. 

"  Give  me  another  cup  of  tea,  my  dear," 
said  the  admiral,  "  and  don't  harp  any  more  on 
that  subject.  You  know  it  vexes  Cyril,  and 
does  no  good.'' 

"  If  Cyril  would  only  have  boon  guided  a 
little  by  me  all  might  have  been  right  long 
ago." 

u  For  God's  sake,  mother,  stop  saying  that! 
I  ?m  sick  of  it !  n 
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And  Cyril  left  his  breakfast  unfinished  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

"  There,  that's  what  you  always  do,  madam! 
I  cannot  conceive  why  you  go  on  driving  at 
the  same  thing.  If  you  do  not  give  it  up  you 
will  make  the  boy  leave  the  house ;  that  will 
be  the  next  thing.  I  am  daily  expecting  to 
hear  him  say  he  is  going  off  to  India,  China, 
Ceylon — somewhere  right  away." 

"  He  is  gone  in  spirit  already,"  said  his 
mother,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  I  never 
saw  any  being  so  changed,  so  altered  in  every- 
thing. If  he  would  but  talk  to  either  of  us 
about  it — if  he  would  but  let  us  know  what  he 
wishes — I  am  certain  we  might  help  him." 

"  How  could  you  !  Now  how  could  you 
possibly  help  him  ?  Could  you  make  Willie 
Thorpe  un write  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  could!  At  least,  recall 
every  word  of  it.  She  wrote  it  under  a  false 
impression ;  I  dare  say  was  urged,  perhaps 
even  compelled,  to  do  it ;  and  if  she  knew 
that  Cyril  had  never,  for  one  instant,  wronged 
her,  then  I  think  she  would  at  once  unsay  the 
whole." 

"  Then  I  don't!  I  am  not  at  all  so  sure 
but  that  it  was  her  own  wish  to  break  off  with 
Cyril.    She  perhaps  found  it  was  nothing  but  a 
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girlish  fancv  she  felt  for  him,  one  that  absence 
had  cured.  For  all  you  knowT  she  may  like 
Kingsford." 

"What !  that  great,  big,  ugly  fellow!  Why, 
admiral,  you  must  have  lost  your  senses,  to 
fancy  that  such  a  pretty  girl  as  Willie  would 
take  a  fancy  to  such  a  man !  " 

"  Girls  are  odd  and  inexplicable  in  their 
choice  at  times,  and  are  not  always  averse  to  a 
man  because  he  is  ugly  ;  if  he  be  a  big  manly 
fellow,  she  is  as  likely  as  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  him.  Kingsford,  you  know,  almost 
worshipped  her.  I  'd  lay  any  wager  to  that.  E 
have  seen  it  scores  of  times." 

"  He  liked  her  as  a  father  or  elder  brother. 
Why,  he  is  as  old  as  Mr.  Thorpe." 

"Admitted,  mais  cela  n'empfckepas  le  sen- 
timent. I  think  a  man  at  his  age  is  likely  to 
love  with  much  more  stability  than  if  younger  : 
they  know  their  own  minds  better.  What 
time  do  you  expect  Lady  St.  Aubyn?  " 

"About  twelve,  I  suppose.  I  do  hope  (  Vril 
will  not  get  out  of  the  way.  I  have  a  kind  of 
feeling  she  is  not  coming  over  for  nothing ; 
and  she  may  wish  to  see  him." 

"  You  may  take  your  oath  he  will,  unless  lie 
happens  to  be  doing  something  at  home.  In 
any  case  it  is  better  to  let  him  do  as  he  likes, 
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for  if  you  ask  him  to  stop  lie  won't,  and 
he  ma}'  remain  to  suit  himself  if  you  say 
nothing." 

The  sunshine  had  gone  from  Mrs.  Treherne's 
life.  Since  the  unlucky  day  that  followed  her 
son's  return  home  he  had  been  a  changed 
being.  From  the  noisy,  cheerful  fellow,  giving 
life  to  the  whole  house,  lie  had  become  silent 
and  morose,  rarely  being  with  his  father  or 
mother  but  at  meals ;  for  days  the}'  would  not 
see  him  from  breakfast  till  .dinner  time ;  he 
would  go  out  riding  or  walking,  or  shut  himself 
up  in  his  own  room.  He  wTould  never  allow 
the  subject  of  his  engagement  to  Willie  to  be 
touched  on.  He  felt  now,  as  did  his  father, 
that  some  other  motive  had  prompted  her  to 
write  him  that  letter,  beyond  the  gossip  con- 
cerning him  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  believed 
she  would  not  have  gone  away  had  she  not 
desired  to  break  every  tie  between  them  ;  so 
he  took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  what  had  really 
occurred;  and,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  those  chiefly 
interested  are  the  least  likely  to  hear  what  is 
said,  so  he  knew  nothing. 

He  felt,  too,  inexpressibly  pained  at  the  bare 
idea  of  Willie's  believing  wrong  of  him  ;  she 
ought  to  have  trusted  him,  and,  he  argued,  had 
she  really  loved  him  she  would  have  done  so. 
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For  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  those 
who  knew  her  well,  and  where  her  name  mictfit 
be  mentioned  like  that  of  any  other  friend,  he 
avoided  going  anywhere.  Since  his  return  he 
had  not  set  his  foot  in  any  house  near  or 
around  Treherne.  Invitations  came  and  were  de 
< -lined,  were  again  repeated  and  again  refused, 
till  at  last  they  ceased  :  and.  as  he  would  not 
go,  neither  would  madam,  so  no  one  went.  Thus 
it  was  that  Treherne  Court  had  a  gloom  oyer 
it  that  was  almost  oppressive  :  even  the  people 
about  seemed  to  work  with  a  listlessness  and 
want  of  interest  in  what  they  were  doing,  and 
as  if  a  burden  weighed  them  down  and  crushed 
out  all  energy  and  life. 

The  great  gates  seemed  to  be  opened  more 
slowly  than  of  yore,  and  as  if  they  were  stiff 
and  difficult  to  move  ;  and  the  old  hands 
trembled  as  they  swung  them  back  to  let 
through  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  pony-carriage. 

"  They  are  at  home  to-day?  "  said  Lady  St. 
Aubyn,  nodding  a  good-morning  to  the  old 
woman. 

"Yes,  my  lady,  all  but  the  young  master; 
he  passed  out  on  horseback  about  ten  minutes 
back." 

"How  provoking!"  thought  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
as    she  drove    up    slowly    towards  the    house. 
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1 '  He  is  gone  out  on  purpose,  I  suppose,  to  avoid 
me  ;  well,  that  will  not  much  signify,  after  all. 
I  shall  hear  from  his  mother  how  matters  stand." 

There  was  the  least  possible  restraint  between 
the  two  ladies  as  they  met  each  other,  Mrs. 
Treherne  knowing  she  had  not  been  to  Stan- 
more  for  months,  and  that  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
might  feel  annoyed  at  her  apparent  neglect ; 
and  Lady  St.  Aubyn  perfectly  aware  that  the 
reason  of  her  absence  was  a  very  painful  one  ; 
but  after  the  first  greeting  it  soon  wore  off, 
and  both  were  glad  to  meet  again. 

In  days  gone  by,  when,  as  a  bride,  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  had  gone  to  Stanmore,  Mrs.  Tre- 
herne and  she  had  not  got  on  very  well 
together ;  the  stern,  rigid  views  of  the  elder 
lady  had  caused  the  other  to  partially  with- 
draw, but  their  children,  Charles  and  Cyril, 
had  brought  them  together;  and  the  older 
Cyril  became  the  less  stringent  were  his 
mother's  views,  and  the  more  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
liked  her,  till  at  last  they  thought  very  much 
alike.  But  there  was  one  point  Mrs.  Treherne 
never  could  be  brought  to  view  but  with 
horror  and  aversion,  and  that  was  a  loose  way 
of  discussing  religion;  let  people  think  as  they 
liked,  but  let  them,  if  their  views  were  too 
broad,  keep  them  to  themselves. 
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"  It  has  been  no  want  of  regard,  my 
dear  Lady  St.  Aubyn — indeed,  I  may  say  of 
affection — that  has  prevented  me  going  to  Stan- 
more,  but  I  have  been  nowhere.  I  will  not 
aay  I  have  not  been  outside  the  gates,  for  I 
have  driven  out  constantly,  but  I  have  paid  no 
visits.  I  should  have  written  to  you  had  I  not 
received  your  note  after  the  second  time  you 
called." 

"  But  why  have  you  shut  yourselves  up  so  ?  " 

"  Cyril  will  not  go  out :  he  will  not  go  any- 
where ! "  and  Mrs.  Treherne's  voice  quivered 
as  she  spoke  of  her  sou.  "  It  is  a  terrible  trial 
to  both  the  admiral  and  myself:  he  is  so 
altered !  " 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Treherne,  what  is 
the  cause  of  it  all  ?  "  and  Lady  St.  Aubyn  laid 
her  hand  kindly  on  Mrs.  Treherne's  arm. 

"It  is  difficult  to  tell  you.  The  change 
dates  from  the  day  after  his  return  home.  You 
know,  of  course,  all  about  the  affair  with — 
with  the  Thorpes,  and — " 

"  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  anything  cor- 
rectly.'' 

"  Well,  I  have  only  gathered  it  from  others. 
Cyril  will  not,  either  to  his  father  or  to  me, 
talk  on  the  subject.  Me  gets  angry,  and 
leaves  the  room  instantly  if  it  be  mooted." 
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"  But  that  is  not  reasonable;  however, 
young  men  seldom  are." 

k  '  You  know  Willie  Thorpe  wrote  him  a 
letter  breaking  off  her  engagement  ?  " 

"I  heard  enough  to  understand  that  she 
went  away  in  consequence  of  Miss  Henderson 
and  Major  Kingsford  telling  her  Cyril  cared 
for  that  poor  girl  who  died  at  Cheadle's  inn." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  know  who  told  her,  but  she 
wrote  him  a  letter  saying  it  would  be  happier, 
under  the  circumstances,  for  them  not  to  meet, 
and  therefore  she  was  going  abroad  for  a  time. 
She  gave  me  the  letter  to  give  Cyril  on  his 
return,  and  he  came  back  the  very  day  before 
the  Thorpes  left.  But  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Snape  called  to  see  me  that  evening,  and 
told  Cyril,  I  suppose,  about  poor  Mason's 
daughter ;  but  what  he  said  I  can  only  guess 
at,  for  I  was  never  told,  only  I  believe  Cyril 
kicked  him  out  of  the  house,  and  then  Cyril 
went  somewhere  and  did  not  return  all  night. 
He  was  to  have  gone  over  to  Yardley  Wood 
early  the  following  morning — indeed,  he 
wanted  to  ride  over  directly  he  arrived  at 
home,  but  I  begged  him  to  give  us  his  first 
evening,  and  so  it  ended.  When  he  returned 
in  the  morning  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
and   fell  into  a  sound  sleep.     I  went  into  his 
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room,  not  knowing  lie  had  been  out  all  night, 
and  found  him  on  his  bed,  with  only  his  coat 
off.  He  did  not  awake,  and  I  left  him  undis- 
turbed, but  I  saw  Willie's  letter  where  I  had 
j)ut  it  on  the  previous  night,  untouched.  So  I 
knew  he  had  not  yet  seen  it.  He  never  awoke, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not  come  down,  till  three 
o'clock,  and  at  four  he  was  off  to  Yardley 
Wood.  The  result  of  his  visit  I  never  heard ; 
I  suppose  he  found  them  all  gone,  and  from 
that  moment  to  this  he  has  never  opened  his 
lips  on  the  subject.  He  attended  the  poor  girl's 
funeral,  and  constantly  goes  to  see  her  father, 
who  is  dying — of  a  broken  heart,  I  suspect ;  and 
yet  Cyril  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  daughter's 
leaving  him :  he  knew  no  more  of  her  than  I  did." 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  Mrs.  Treherne 
restrained  her  tears  when  giving  this  sketch  of 
her  son's  affairs.  She  stopped  every  now  and 
then  to  swallow  clown  a  rising  lump  in  her 
throat,  and  to  gain  courage  to  go  on.  She 
could  not  think  calmly  of  Cyril's  altered 
disposition,  much  less  speak  of  it,  or  the  dis- 
appointment that  led  to  it. 

"  Do  you  think  he  cared  for  that  poor  tiling? 
He  might  have  done  so,  and  yet  not  have 
acted  wrongly  by  her,"  remarked  Lady  St, 
Aubyn. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"I  am  certain  he  did  not!  How  could  lie 
care  for  her,  and  yet  love  Willie  ? — and  love  her 
he  did  most  deeply.  His  first  question  to  us 
on  his  return  was  about  her,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  of  no  one  else  and  nothing  else  but 
going  to  see  her.  Nothing  short  of  what  did 
take  up  his  time  would  have  prevented  his  being 
at  Yardley  Wood  to  breakfast  on  the  morning 
they  left.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he 
had  seen  Willie  nothing  of  this  would  have 
occurred.  But  I  suppose  God,  for  some  wise 
purpose  of  His  own,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  so 
we  must  bowr  to  His  decision." 

"  We  are  too  apt  to  put  down  our  own  short- 
comings, dear  Mrs.  Treherne,  to  God's  doings, 
and  then  we  quietly  sit  still  and  submit  to  the 
circumstances  that  we  might,  if  we  tried,  entirely 
change  and  put  straight.    Has  Cyril  done  this  ?  " 
"  He  has  done  nothing." 
"  Has  he  not  written  to  Willie?" 
"  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  do  not  think  he  has." 
"  Then    he    has    not    attempted    to    right 
matters.     Perhaps,  though  you  say  he  did  not 
care  for  that  poor  girl  who  died,  he  may  no 
longer  care  for  Willie." 

u  But  I  am  sure  he  does.  Otherwise,  why 
should  lie  be  so  gloomy  and  miserable  ?  He 
takes  no  pleasure  in  anything." 
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"  Then  why  did  he  not  write  and  tell 
Willie  she  was  under  a  wrong  impression,  that 
he  loved  her  still,  and  had  never  swerved  in 
his  affection  for  her,  and  then  leave  her  to 
decide  how  to  act,  he  having  cleared  him- 
self?" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed  I  don't  know !  "  said 
poor  Mrs.  Treherne. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder,"  continued  Lady 
St.  Aubyn,  "why  I  have  come  over  to  force 
this  unwelcome  subject  on  you.  But  I  have 
not  done  so  from  mere  curiosity  or  love  of 
chatter.  I  came  on  purpose  to  ascertain — if 
possible  from  Cyril  himself — if  he  still  cares 
for  Willie." 

"Why:  Have  you  reason  to  think  she 
regrets  her  decision  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Treherne, 
anxiously. 

"I  am  sure  she  does.  I  am  sure  she  wrote 
to  him  under  a  false  impression,  and  that  her 
great  love  for  him  caused  her  to  sacrifice  her- 
self rather  than  keep  him  tied,  even  by  the 
unacknowledged  engagement  that  bound 
them." 

k*  1  wish  I  were  sure  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Treherne. 

"You  may  be.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  it 
is  so.     Do  you  think  Cyril  is  at  home  ?     Thcv 
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told  me  at  the  lodge  that  he  had  gone  out  a 
few  minutes  before  I  came  in." 

' '  I  doubt  his  being  at  home ;  but  I  will 
send  and  inquire."  And  Mrs.  Treherne  rang 
the  bell.  "  He  knew  you  were  coming,  and  I 
dare  say  went  out  purposely  to  avoid  you. 
Jackson,  see  if  Mr.  Treherne  is  at  home,"  she 
said,  as  the  servant  came  in. 

"  No,  madam,  he  is  not ;  he  is  out  riding." 

"  I  thought  so.  But  tell  me,"  she  continued, 
when  they  were  again  alone,  "  tell  me  on  what 
grounds  you  think  as  you  do." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Willie,  and  it  is  so 
written,  so  worded,  that  in  every  line  I  trace 
the  sorrow  that  is  gnawing  at  her  heart,  yet 
she  pretends  to  write  merely  to  tell  me,  as 
being  due  to  Cyril,  that  she  knows  all  the 
stories  set  afloat  about  him  were  false ;  that 
Mason's  daughter  told  her  so  on  her  death-bed ; 
and  she  takes  herself  to  task  for  ever  having 
allowed  herself  to  think  he  could  have  been 
capable  of  wrong  in  any  shape  or  form." 

"Why  did  she  not  write  at  once?  Why 
did  she  not  write  to  Cyril,  and  tell  him  so 
herself?" 

"  There  is  no  explaining  what  prevented 
her ;  but  probably  a  girlish  shyness,  or  perhaps 
a  hope  that  Cyril  would  write  to  her,  and  give 
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her  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  without  appear- 
ing to  offer  herself  to  him  again.  She  is  very 
young,  remember,  and  has  no  mother,  no 
sister,  to  confide  in  or  take  counsel  with ;  she 
has  but  her  own  feelings  to  guide  her ;  and 
she  may  have  been  afraid  to  trust  herself  to 
act  on  them.  I  think  her  position  is  difficult. 
But  the  question  now  is — do  you  think  Cyril 
cares  for  her  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  what  will  be  the  best  way  to  broach 
the  subject  to  him  ?  You  or  his  father  will 
manage  to  do  it." 

"  Xot  I.  He  won't  listen  to  me.  Simply 
because  I  this  morning  at  breakfast  said  I 
believed  your  visit  had  some  object,  and  per- 
haps connected  with  him,  he  got  up  and  left 
the  room,  saying  he  was  sick  of  always  hearing 
the  same  thing.  It  is  true  I  have  all  through 
thought  every  day  would  bring  some  news  or 
other." 

"Well,  and  you  are  right  at  last.  But  can- 
not the  admiral  tell  him?  And,  after  all,  it  is 
not  as  if  it  were  bad  news.  It  comes  simply 
to  this :  that  lie  can,  I  firmly  believe,  renew 
his  engagement  if  lie  be  so  inclined." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  sec  him 
yourself." 
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"  But  how  am  I  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  write  and  tell  him  you  have  a 
communication  to  make  that  you  are  anxious 
to  make  at  once,  and  beg  him  to  go  over  to 
Stanmore,  naming  the  time  you  wish  to  see' 
him  ;  he  will  not — he  cannot  refuse." 

"Well,  I  will  do  so.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you  of  a  visit  I  paid  to  your  neighbours,  the 
Hendersons,  the  other  day." 

And  Lady  St.  Aubyn  gave  a  sketch  of  her 
interview  with  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Snape. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne. 
"For  some  time  I  felt  sure  the  Hendersons 
had  no  friendly  feeling  towards  us ;  yet  I 
could  not  discover  the  reason,  till  at  last  it 
suddenly  flashed  across  me.  You  know  when 
you  and  the  Howards  and  Hendersons,  and 
one  or  two  others,  were  staying  here  in  the 
early  spring  of  last  year  ?  " 

"  Yes,  perfectly.  It  was  during  that  visit,  I 
think,  that  Cyril  proposed  to  Willie." 

"  I  think  it  was.  However,  that  gathering 
was  got  up  with  a  view  to  induce  Cyril  to 
marry  one  or  other  of  the  girls  then  here.  I 
so  dreaded  his  yachting  mania  that  I  preferred 
anything  to  his  going  to  sea ;  yet  I  could  not 
think  what  to  do  to  make  his  home  sufficiently 
attractive  to  keep  him  in  it.     So  one  day,  when 
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lie  and  his  father  were  cruising  about  this 
coast,  I  drove  over  to  the  Hendersons',  to  con- 
sult with  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  ask  her  what 
she  thought  best.  She  suggested  I  should  seek 
a  wife  for  him  ;  and  after  a  long  talk  she  per- 
suaded me  Harriet  united  all  the  virtues  in 
herself  necessary  for  a  perfect  wife,  and  pro- 
posed our  going,  when  they  returned,  to  stay 
at  Sandcombe  House.  But  I  knew  Cyril 
would  never  consent  to  that,  so  I  arranged  for 
them  to  come  over  here ;  and  I  no  sooner  got 
away  than  I  discovered  the  mistake  I  had 
made;  that  Harriet  Henderson  was  no  more 
suited  to  be  my  boy's  wife  than  her  mother 
was ;  and  to  remedy  the  error  as  best  I  could 
I  determined  to  have  a  houseful,  and  you 
know  that  the  object  I  had  in  view  was  gained, 
but  Willie  Thorpe,  and  not  Harriet  Henderson, 
was  the  chosen  one.  This  is  what  I  think  has 
created  an  ill  feeling  on  the  Hendersons'  part : 
not  that  she  ever  alluded  to  the  subject,  and 
indeed,  as  I  told  you,  I  had  forgotten  it ;  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  must  be  the  cause.' ' 

"  It  is  very  probable.  But  how  you  could 
ever  for  one  second  contemplate  having  Miss 
Henderson  for  a  daughter  -  in  -  law  I  cannot 
conceive.  Of  all  the  disagreeable  women  that 
ever  hoped  to  get  married,    I  think   she  is  the 
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most  so.  I  shall  never  put  my  foot  inside  their 
house  again." 

"  My  old  maid,  whose  sister  attends  Mr. 
Snape's  chapel,  says  there  is  a  talk  of  his 
marrying  Miss  Henderson.  I  could  not  credit 
it ;  however,  it  may  be  true." 

"  Nothing  more  likely,  I  should  think;  and 
they  will  be  well  matched.  I  hope  you  will 
not  let  that  man  ever  come  here  again.  He  is 
a  designing,  wicked  hypocrite." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  will  attempt  it.  He  was 
too  frightened  last  time;  and  if  Cyril  learns 
the  truth,  which  he  now  must  do,  I  really 
believe  mischief  will  happen  if  he  do  not  keep 
out  of  his  way." 

"  Have  you  heard,"  asked  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
"that  my  niece,  Constance  Delafield,  is  en- 
gaged to  Captain  Mayne  ?  " 

"No;  that  handsome  pink- and- white  man 
with  black  hair,  a  friend  of  Cyril's  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  was  here,  I  think,  on  that 
memorable  occasion  you  were  speaking  about 
just  now." 

"  And  does  General  Delafield  like  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  does,  quite.  But  fathers 
are  seldom  satisfied  with  their  daughters' 
choice.  I  do  not  think  he  wrould  have  ap- 
proved of  the  most  unexceptionable  parti." 
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"  Captain  Mayne's  father  is  well  off?" 

"  Yes.  But  he  is  a  younger  son.  Still  he 
has  something,  and  may  have  more.  There  is 
some  old  aunt  and  a  godmother  held  up  as 
hopeful  people ;  the}'  are  expected  to  leave 
him  legacies  when  they  die,  and  he  thinks,  if 
he  is  very  attentive,  the  old  godmother  might 
leave  him  all  she  has,  to  the  detriment  of  her 
own  relations." 

"I  do  not  like  that  waiting  for  people's 
death,"  said  Mrs.  Treherne. 

"Nor  do  I;  nor  do  I  like  the  disposition 
that  can  calmly  reason  on  expectations  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  death.  However, 
young  people  do  so,  and  I  suppose  will  continue 
to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time :  only  it  is  not 
pleasant." 

"  And  when  are  they  to  be"  married  ?  " 

"  Not  yet;  not  for  some  months.  Captain 
Mayne's  regiment  is  ordered  out  to  the  Cape, 
and,  as  the  general  will  not  listen  to  Conny's 
leaving  Europe,  he  is  going  to  exchange  ;  but 
it  may  so  happen  that  he  will  have  to  go  out 
first,  and  in  that  case  they  may  not  be  married 
for  a  couple  of  years." 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet  girl,  and  I  hope  may 
be  happy,  What  does  her  brother  say  to 
it?" 
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"  Torments  her  to  death  !  Now,  dear  Mrs. 
Treherne,  I  must  bid  you  good-bye. 

"  Oh,  you  must  stay  to  luncheon !  " 

"  I  did  intend,  but  I  really  must  now  hasten 
back ;  we  have  been  chatting  so  long.  I  will 
write  to  Cyril  by  this  evening's  post.  You  can 
tell  him  anything  you  like: — anything  or  no- 
thing.    I  do  trust  all  may  turn  ont  right." 

With  which  wish  Lady  St.  Aubyn  left.  If 
she  had  not  learnt  as  positively  as  she  might 
have  done  the  state  of  Cyril's  feelings,  she,  at 
any  rate,  felt  tolerably  certain  that  no  other 
than  Willie  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  that  he 
had  been  prevented  more  by  pride  and  temper 
from  making  the  first  step  towards  a  reconcili- 
ation than  from  any  want  of  love  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

When  Cyril  Treherne  received  Lady  St.  Aubyn's 

note  he  was  excessively  vexed. 

i '  Women  will  meddle  with  what  they  know 
nothing  about!"  he  exclaimed,  throwing  down 
her  letter  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

He  was  alone  in  his  own  room  when  it  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  afterwards 
that  no  one  had  seen  him  receive  it. 

"  I  shall  not  go.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  to  tell 
me  that  this  infernal  lie  about  poor  little  Cherry 
has  reached  her  ears,  and  to  induce  me  to  deny 
it,  or  admit  it,  or  some  such  rot !  Why  won't 
pie  leave  me  alone  ?  Can't  she  see  I  don't 
\\  diit  to  go  anywhere  ?  Women  are  such 
idiots !  Perhaps  she  wants  me  to  marry  Miss 
Delaheld — a  likely  thing  for  me  to  do!  " 

And  having  thus  given  vent  to  his  ill-humour 
in  words,  he  soon  found  out  he  was  more  of  an 
idiot  himself  than  the  sex  he  so  apostrophized. 
Pie  condescended,  before  tearing  the  note  up, 
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to  read  it  once  more,  and  then  he  found  that 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  said  she  had  a  communication 
to  make.  As  a  rule,  a  communication  meant 
that  there  was  something  to  tell  that  had  not 
been  heard  before.  Then  it  could  not  be  about 
poor  Cherry — God  knows  he  had  heard  enough 
about  her  !  or  Miss  Delarield — well,  it  might 
be  that.  Could  it  be  about  Willie  ?  No — tush 
a'  nonsense  !  What  could  she  have  to  tell  him 
about  her  that  she  would  think  it  necessary  to 
send  for  him  !  However,  all  things  considered, 
it  would  be  more  courteous  to  go  over.  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  was  a  kindly  person,  and  he  liked 
lisping  Charley  so  much,  and  Sir  Gilbert  was 
a  good  fellow,  and  it  did  no  good  to  offend 
people,  especially  people  avIio  had  never  offended 
him — so  he  would  go. 

And,  having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  he  began 
to  wonder  what  had  passed  between  his  mother 
and  Lady  St.  Aubyn  during  her  visit.  He 
had  avoided  all  mention  of  the  subject,  and  so 
had  heard  nothing  about  it.  His  mother  would 
not  volunteer  anything  after  the  way  he  had 
begged  her  to  refrain  from  mentioning  certain 
subjects,  and  if  it  had  in  any  way  to  do  with 
the  forbidden  ones  that  would  account  for  her 
silence.  So  at  breakfast  that  morning  he  said, 
in  a  careless  tone, — 
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"I  am  going  over  to  Stanmore,  madam. 
Have  you  any  message  for  Lady  St.  Aubyn  ?" 

Mrs.  Treh erne's  face  brightened  up  instantly, 
and  she  gave  a  side  glance  at  her  husband,  as 
she  replied, — 

"  Xo,  thank  you,  Cyril.  I  am  glad  you  are 
going;  I  think  the  St.  Aubyns  fancied  we 
meant  to  cut  them,  never  going  near  them  all 
the  summer." 

"  Whv  have  you  not  been  over?"  asked 
Cyril. 

"  You  seemed,  my  clear,  to  dislike  so  much 
seeing:  any  one  that  I  thought  there  was  little 
use  in  going  over  to  pay  a  visit  if  it  were  not 
backed  up  by  an  invitation." 

"Lady  St.  Aubyn  came  yesterday,  did  she 
not  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  told  you  she  was  coming:  she 
wrote  and  asked  me  when  I  would  be  at  home, 
as  she  wished  to  see  me." 

"  Did  you  see  her,  sir  ?  "  asked  Cyril,  address- 
ing his  father. 

"  No,  I  left  the  ladies  to  have  their  talk  to 
themselves  ;  and  I  suspect  it  would  have  been 
you,  and  not  me,  she  would  have  liked  to  ><•<> 
had  she  had  the  chance  of  either." 

kw  Did  she  give  you  any  news,  mother  ?  " 

"Yes — no,  not   exactly  news;    still    it   was 
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news  to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  always 
thought  it,  and  so  I  was  not  astonished  to 
hear  it." 

"You're  distinct,  madam,  in  the  way  you 
express  yourself,"  said  the  admiral,  laughing. 
"  I  hope  you  understood  your  mother,  Cyril :  I 
confess  I  did  not." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  did,  sir." 

"  Well,  yes,  there  was  news — real  news. 
Constance  Delafield  is  going  to  marry  Captain 
Mayuo." 

"  Jack  Mayne  !  Eeally  !  Well,  he  's  a  right 
good  fellow.  Then  it  is  not  about  Miss  Dela- 
field she  wants  to  see  me,"  thought  Cyril. 
"Well,  I  am  off,"  he  continued,  aloud.  "I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  it  hot  enough,  even  start- 
ing at  this  hour." 

"  That  is  a  mere  excuse,"  said  the  admiral, 
when  his  son  had  left  the  room;  "  he  wanted 
to  find  a  reason  for  going  so  early;  for  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  hot  to-day." 

"  In  any  case,  I  am  thankful  he  is  going.  I 
was  so  afraid  he  would  have  refused.  Oh,  I 
do  pray  it  will  all  come  right !  " 

As  Cyril  Treherne  rode  on  his  way  to  Stan- 
more  thoughts  crowded  his  brain  with  various 
surmises  as  to  what  could  possibly  make  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  send  for  him.     Though  he  hoped  it 
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might  have  something  to  do  with  Willie,  he 
dared  not  let  the  idea  take  hold  of  him,  for  his 
common  sense  kept  whispering  in  his  ear,  Was 
it  likely  she  would  be  the  medium,  or  that, 
after  months  of  silence,  there  would  be  men- 
tion made  of  their  broken  engagement  now  ? 

The  road  seemed  long,  and  though  Cyril 
started  directly  after  breakfast,  as  he  said,  for 
the  sake  of  coolness,  and  in  spite  of  the  admiral's 
notion  that  it  was  not  hot,  the  sun  seemed  to 
scorch  him  as  he  trotted  through  the  dusty, 
shadeless  lanes.  He  was  thankful  when  he  was 
able  to  get  beneath  the  trees  for  a  while,  and 
felt  refreshed  by  the  breeze  as  it  blew  softly 
through  the.  cool,  leafy  branches.  At  ]ast  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  both  man 
and  beast  were  glad. 

Cyril  had  lost  much  of  his  sunburnt  look, 
and  was  neither  so  stout  nor  so  well  in  appear- 
ance as  he  had  been.  Lad}'  St.  Aubyn  had 
seen  him  but  once  since  his  return,  and  then 
she  had  hardly  noticed  any  change  in  him,  but 
now  it  struck  her  very  forcibly. 

"Why,  Cyril,  you  look  ten  years  older  than 
you  did  !  " 

"Do  I?"  ho  said,  with  a  smile,  winch 
seemed  to  imply  lie  had  gone  through  enough 
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"  I  had  you  shown  in  here,  Cyril,  because  I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  interrupted;  otherwise,  [my  boudoir  is 
rny  sanctum." 

u  Doubly  kind  of  you  to  admit  me  within 
it,"  he  replied. 

' '  Has  your  mother  told  you  why  I  went  to 
see  her  yesterday  ?  "  asked  Lady  St.  Aubyn, 
wishing  to  be  helped  a  little,  if  possible,  in 
opening  a  subject  that  seemed  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. 

"  No;  she  told  me  nothing  beyond  the  news 
of  Miss  Delafield's  intended  marriage." 

"  Oh  !  She  did  not  say  I  had  something  of 
interest  to  you  to  talk  about  ?  "  and  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  She  told  me  nothing  at  all." 

"Well,  then,  Cyril,  as  you  have  come  over 
quite  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  my  desire  to 
see  you  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  time  by 
asking  you  if  you  can  guess ;  and  so  I  had  best 
tell  you  at  once  it  has  reference  to  Miss 
Thorpe." 

Cyril  started.  He  expected  this,  and  yet 
Willie's  name  made  his  heart  bound  and  his 
cheek  pale  ;  but  he  never  spoke. 

"  Will  news  concerning  her  be  painful  to  you 
to  hear  ?  " 
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"  News  !  Do  you  mean — she  is  going  to — " 
Cyril  could  not  get  the  word— marry — out. 
Yet,  lie  thought,  was  it  possible  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  would  have  sent  for  him  simply  to  tell 
him  this?  Lady  St.  Aubyn  pretty  well  under- 
stood what  Cyril  wanted  to  say,  and  knew  he 
had  wrongly  comprehended  her  words.  She 
half  smiled  at  seeing  how  the  hare  idea  of  such 
an  event  pained  him,  and  had  hopes,  therefore, 
that  he  would  offer  no  difficulties  to  the  plan 
she  was  about  to  propose  to  him  to  adopt. 

••  I  meant  nothing,  Cyril,  beyond  the  simple 
question  I  put — would  hearing  about  Willie 
vex  you?  Recollect,  I  am  totally  ignorant  of 
what  your  feelings  towards  her  are :  whether 
her  absence,  or  other  causes,  have  not  weaned 
you  from  her." 

k*  1  wish  to  God  they  had!"  moaned  out 
Cyril,  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and 
pushing  back  his  thick  fair  hair. 

Then  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
he  repented  of  having  spoken  them.  What 
was  he  thinking  of  that  he  should  lay  bare  his 
great  heart's  sorrow  in  this  manner!  Bu1 
Lady  St.  Aubyn's  answer  made  him  cease  to 
regret  them. 

"Do   not   wish   that,   Cyril,   for   hen   sake! 
You  have   both   of  you  been,  and  are  still,  ai 
vol.  in.  I" 
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cross  purposes — misunderstanding  one  another, 
misjudging  one  another,  listening  to  ill-natured 
scandal,  and  undermining'  your  own  happiness, 
from  sheer  want  of  courage  to  admit  you  are 
wroner." 

u  But,  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  I  have  neither  mis- 
understood nor  misjudged  Miss  Thorpe,  nor 
have  I  listened  to  scandal.  Not  only  would  I 
never  listen  to  it,  but  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  utter  a  word  in  disparagement  of  her 
in  my  presence.'' 

"  Well,  if  you  have  not,  she  has.  And  now 
— she  sees  the  error  she  committed,  and  she 
mourns  over  it  bitterly/' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Cyril  was 
pondering  over  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  words.  He 
was  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  they  meant. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  she  were  speaking  by 
authority  or  from  her  own  belief  or  surmise ; 
so  he  asked  her, — 

"  Did  Miss  Thorpe  request  you  to  tell  me 
this?" 

"  Hardly  !  A  girl  cannot  very  easily  depute 
another  person  to  make  such  a  statement.  I 
am  telling  you  what  1  know  to  be  the  truth. 
Xo;  all  1  have  been  deputed  to  do  is  to  clear 
your  name  to  every  one  I  can  by  stating  that 
the  tales  sent  about  concerning  you  are  false, 
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and  that  she — Willie— knows   them  to   he   .so 
from  unquestionable  authority." 

"  And  why  did  she  not  try  to  sift  the  truth 
before  she  condemned  me  ?  It  is  rather  late  to 
make  amends  now." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  admit  you  have  been 
in  the  wrong.  And.  after  all,  Cyril,  look  at 
the  case  yourself  as  it  was  presented  to  her. 
Was  it  not  tolerable  evidence  to  go  on  ?  " 

••  i  am  so  utterly  ignorant  of  what  she  heard 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge;  but  no 
matter  what  it  was,  however  damning,  she 
should  have  trusted  to  my  honour  and  truth, 
before  believing  the  mere  chatter  of  village 
gossips." 

"  1  agree  with  you.  But  I  firmly  believe, 
had  she  not  thought  you  had  ceased  to  care  for 
her,  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  write 
that  letter  to  you.  She  did  it  from  very  love 
for  you,  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  for  your 
sake." 

"  1  wish  I  could  believe  it  1  I  wish  I  could 
believe  it ! "  he  repeated,  in  a  mournful  tone. 

"  You  must  recollect  she  had  not  one  by  her 
to  stand  up  for  you.  Her  father  1  do  not 
think  ever  particularly  liked  the  marriage. 
Fathers  do  not  care,  when  they  have  but  one 
daughter,  about  getting  rid  of  her.     I  do  not 
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think  Mr.  Thorpe  offered  more  opposition  to  it, 
because  her  choice  fell  on  you,  than  had  it 
been  any  one  else  ;  hut  you  know  he  was  never 
very  cordial  about  it,  and  I  believe  was  heartily 
glad  when  anything  arose  that  he  could  lay 
hold  of  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Then,  besides  her 
father,  there  was  Major  Kingsford.  He  may 
or  lie  may  not  have  had  motives  of  his  own  for 
encouraging  her  to  believe  the  reports  ;  be  that 
as  it  in  ay,  there  is  no  doubt  be  put  his  spoke 
in  the  wheel  also,  till  at  last  between  them 
they  put  an  end  to  it,  and  managed  to  get  her 
away  before  your  return." 

"  But  she  had  you,  Lady  St.  Aubyn  !  " 

k*  Yes.  But,  recollect,  I  could  not  deny  the 
statements  made.  I  said  what  I  thought,  that 
they  were  false,  and  got  up  by  some  ill-natured, 
spiteful  people — and  I  now  know  that  to  have 
been  the  case — for  some  purpose  we  could  not 
fathom ;  but  I  could  not  say  on  authority  they 
were  not  true." 

"  But   had  she  not  wished  to  believe  them 
miffht  she  not  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  ?     Might  she  not  have  said  as  you  did— 
that  she  could  not  believe  them  to  be  true  ?  " 

"  Girls  have  not  the  same  experience  as 
married  women.  Recollect,  I  know  the  world 
well.     1  know  its  bitterness,  its  love  of  evil,  its 
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delight  in  scandal ;  the  greater  the  wrong,  the 
more  acceptable  is  the  news,  and  she  could  not 
understand  that.  She  could  not  believe  that 
sheer  spite  would  induce  a  person  to  tell  any 
amount  of  crushing  lies.  No,  no ;  you  must 
not  blame  her  for  having  believed  what  she 
was  told.  Besides,  we  are  very  apt  to  believe 
what  will  bring  sorrow  to  us;  it  is  so  much 
easier  for  things  to  go  wrong  than  go  right  that 
we  are  more  frequently  expecting  them  to  do 
so.  But,  Cyril,  put  it  at  the  worst,  that  she 
was  hasty  in  accepting  the  cruel  falsehoods  as 
facts,  has  she  not  suffered  for  it  most  terribly  ? 
Has  it  not  blighted  her  whole  life  since  the 
lies  first  reached  her  ears?  And,  mind  you, 
she  was  slow  to  believe  them,  she  refused  to 
listen  to  them,  she  argued  with  herself  against 
ail  she  heard,  till  one  day  Philip  Eingsford 
told  her  he  believed  them  true.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  she  give  way  and  accept  her 
fate  as  inevitable.  As  to  her  wishing  t<» 
believe  them,  poor  child,  I  suppose  she  would 
have  given  her  heart's  blood  to  have  known 
them  to  be  false !  " 

"  Why  should  she  accept  Major  Kingsford's 
word  sooner  than  another's?"  asked  Cyril,  his 
eyes  Hashing  angrily  for  a  moment. 

"  Because  she  has  known  him  to  be  an  honest, 
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upright,  truthful  man,  from  her  childhood  to 
her  womanhood." 

"  Yet  just  now  you  thought  he  had  some 
ulterior  motive  in  encouraging  her  to  believe 
evil  of  me  ?  " 

"  Yes;  but  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war ;  and  F 
have  an  idea  of  my  own  on  that  point." 

"  Surely  not  fair  to  defame  the  absent?  " 

"  Well,  put  in  that  light  of  course  it  is  not. 
But  do  not  let  us  waste  time  disputing  over 
that  question,  let  us  come  to  an  understanding 
on  what  is  of  so  much  more  importance." 

u  In  what  way  an  understanding?" 

"  In  this :  I  had  a  letter  from  Willie  a  week 
ago,  and  I  have  not  yet  answered  it,  because  I 
could  not  do  as  I  wished  till  I  had  seen  you. 
You  may  guess  the  purport  of  her  letter  to  me, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  cannot." 

"  I  believe,  Cyril,  she  will  die  if  you  do  not 
become  reconciled !  " 

Lady  St.  Aubyn  thought  she  might  be 
pardoned  if  she  put  her  rase  a  little  strongly, 
for  she  began  to  fear  Cyril,  though  he  loved 
Willie  still,  might  not  be  .so  amenable  as  she 
expected.  She  said  this  slowly,  and  in  a 
serious,  almost  solemn  tone.  It  had  the  effect 
she  desired,  for  he  said  at  once, — 
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"You  must  see,  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  that  .so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  am  unchanged.  I  would 
do  anything  in  my  power  to  bring  back  the 
past  as  it  was  before  I  left  England.  God 
knows  how  I  have  suffered,  and  suffer  still,  but 
I  do  not  see  what  T  can  do.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  a  reconciliation,  unless  she  wrote  to  me 
herself." 

"  Surely  you  cannot  expect  that! " 

"Why  not  ?  I  am  the  only  one  injured.  I 
never  by  thought,  word,  or  deed  did  aught  to 
cause  her  a  moment's  grievance." 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  a  woman ;  and  it  is  not  as  if 
the  only  thing  she  had  to  do  was  to  admit  her 
mistake  ;  that  she  would  do — has  done — most 
thoroughly;  but  to  write  to  you  would  be  to 
say :  '  Cyril,  do  you  still  care  for  me  ?  if  so, 
mil  you  renew  our  engagement  ? '  Now,  as  I 
have  told  you,  her  fear  all  through  has  been 
that  you  have  ceased  to  care  for  her." 

"But  she  has  no  more  right  to  believe  so 
than  she  had  to  believe  I  acted  the  part  of  a 
scoundrel !  " 

"I  know  it.  But  having  been  persuaded 
that  you  were  so  infatuated  with  another  as  to 
induce  her  to  leave  her  home  for  your  sake — 
Now  wait  a  minute,"  said  Lady  St.  Aubvn.  as 
Cyril  was  about  to  make  some  hasty  remark,  to 
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judge  by  his  angry  expression — "  she  naturally 
was  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  thai 
you  did  not  care  for  her." 

"And,  if  she  cared  for  me,  she  would  not 
have  been  all  this  time  without  making-  amends 
to  me  for  her  injustice,,,  said  Cyril,  rising,  and 
walking  to  the  fire-place,  and  leaning  his  arm 
on  the  mantelpiece.  "  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  make  me  believe  that  she  had  not  some 
ulterior  view  of  her  own  in  grasping  at  a  straw, 
as  she  has  done,  to  separate  herself  from  me." 

"But,  my  dear  Cyril,  you  are  now  arguing 
as  she  did.  You  are  now  wronging  her  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  you. 
You  are  accusing  her  unjustly:  you  are,  I 
assure  you."  Then,  after  a  pause,  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  continued,  "and  arc  you  not,  by  this 
obstinacy,  deliberately  closing  off  the  happiness 
that  is  ready  to  pour  in  smoothly  and  freely  ': 
Are  you  not  destroying  the  future  of  two  lives, 
Avhich  might  be  so  bright,  by  trying  to  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  truth?  Oh,  Cyril,  for  her 
sake  give  in,  and  take  the  first  step  towards  a 
reconciliation  that  must  bring  you  its  own  re- 
ward. I  know  the  loving,  clinging  nature  of 
Willie  Thorpe  ;  1  kn<  >w  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  her  feeling  for  you,  but  I  can  understand 
that,  were  I  to-day  to  sit   down  and  write  t<- 
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her,  telling  her  you  loved  her  still,  but  you 
would  not  ask  her  again  to  become  your  wife, 
unless  she  first  humbled  herself  by  begging 
you  to  do  so,  she  would  accept  her  lot, 
miserable  as  it  would  be,  rather  than  cast  aside 
all  womanly  pride  by  taking  such  a  step." 

"But  I  do  not  want  her  to  humble  herself, 
or  ask  me  to  marry  her.  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  !  " 

"You  want  her  to  write  to  you  first — is  that 
not  the  same  thing?  " 

"No,  I  think  not." 

kk  Ah,  but  it  is.  She  could  have  but  one 
view  in  writing  to  you ;  she  would  not  write 
merely  to  tell  you  she  regretted  having  listened 
to  others  traducing  you.  ►She  could  not  write 
to  you  unless  she  asked  you  to  let  the  last  few 
months  be  blotted  from  your  memory,  without 
saying,  '  Forgive  me  !  '  You  are  silent,  Cyril ; 
you  surely  are  not  still  wavering  ?  " 

"  i  cannot  help  wavering:  I  do  not  see  my 
way  at  all." 

"  And  yet  it  is  so  simple." 

"Tell  me,  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  " 

"I  would  have  you  go  to  Munich  imme- 
diately." 

"  Gro  to  Munich !     1  cannot  do  that  !  " 
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"Why  not?" 

"  What!  perhaps  fco  have  the  door  closed  in 
my  face  !  " 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  I  will  undertake 
that  you  will  meet  with  a  reception  that  will 
make  you  glad  you  took  my  advice." 

"  I  had  better  write  than  that !  " 

"  No,  do  not  trust  to  a  post-office,  especially 
a  foreign  one,  to  carry  such  an  important  com- 
munication as  yours  would  be.  It  is  like 
trusting  your  promotion  to  the  fickleness  of  a 
minister,  to  trust  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign 
post  office  ;  their  employes  may  not  read  the 
name  right,  or  something  else  might  happen, 
and  the  letter  never  reach  its  destination  ;  and 
then  you  would  not  go,  I  know.  Ton  would 
never  believe  the  letter  had  miscarried." 

"  You  are  right ;  T  should  not.  I  have  no 
faith  in  letters  that  are  said  to  be  lost.  As  a 
rule  they  have  only  been  written  mentally." 

"Well,  never  mind  that;  only  do  not  leave 
this  matter  to  the  chances  of  a  letter.  Go, 
Cyril,  and  go  at  once.  You  can  see  and  judge 
for  yourself  in  five  minutes  if  she  still  be  what 
T  know  she  is,  or  if  she  be  changed  as  you  pre- 
tend to  think  her.  You  are  fond  of  travelling, 
so  it  will  be  no  hardship.  It  is  the  right  time 
of  the  year  for  where  they  are.  and  therefore 
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you  have  not  one  single  drawback  to  contend 
against." 

"  Doubt.     That  is  enough,  surely!  " 

"  But  yon  need  not  have  any.  Cast  it  all 
aside,  and  go  with  a  firm  belief  in  her  love  for 
you,  as  strong  still — aye,  stronger,  from  the 
sorrow  she  has  suffered — as  when  you  parted 
from  her." 

"Would  this  be  vour  advice  to  Charley, 
Lady  St.  Anbyn?" 

"  Most  truly  it  would.  My  dear  Cyril,  you 
do  not  fancy,  do  you.  that  I  would  send  for 
you,  and  speak  thus  earnestly  and  serious  \.  if 
I  had  not  a  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  believed 
my  advice  was  for  your  happiness  ?  " 

"  You  are  fond  of  her,  and  you  might  urge 
me  for  her  sake." 

"Well,  and  if  I  did?  If  you  love  her,  her 
happiness  must  he  what  would  urge  you  to  act 
so  as  to  secure  it." 

"  I  will  think  it  over;  and  come  and  see  you 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  tell  you." 

"And  is  this  the  only  concession  I  can  gain 
from  you,  Cyril !  Has  not  the  poor  child 
suffered  long  enough,  but  that  I  must  let  her 
suffer  on  ?  Oh,  surely  you  will  tell  me  some- 
thing to  say  to  her  that  will  cheer  her  and 
awaken  hope  again." 
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kb  Are  you  going-  to  write  ?  " 

"  1  must.  I  have  now  allowed  a  longer  time 
than  I  should  to  elapse  without  answering  her 
letter,  and  I  will  not — I  cannot — delay  any 
longer." 

"  What  shall  you  say  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  say,  but  that  I  have  seen  \  ou, 
and  that  you  seem  to  feel  so  bitterly  the  course 
she  adopted  towards  you  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  your  ever  getting  over  it." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  say  that  exactly," 
said  Cyril,  hesitatingly.  Then,  suddenly  look- 
ing up,  he  asked,  "And  how  do  you  know 
your  letter  will  reach  ?  " 

"]  can  only  hope  it  may,"  replied  Lady 
St.  Aubyn,  quietly. 

k  k  Will  you  enclose  a  few  words  from  me— 
and — and  I  think  I  will  go,  Lady  St.  Aubyn." 

"  That  is  right,  Cyril ;  you  will  not  regret  it 
I  am  certain.  Sit  down  there  and  write  what 
you  wish,  and  it  shall  go  to-day  with  mine." 

So  Cyril  wrote — a  few  lines  only,  and  then 


"Now,  Lady  St.  Aubyn,  if  these  hopes  you 
have  raised  within  me  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment, I  shall  start  off  to  Australia." 

"Very  well.  Seal  your  note;  there  is  wax 
and  all  necessary  by  you.     Now  go — at  least, 
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leave  me,  for  I,  too,  must  write,  and  I  have  not 
more  time  than  enough,  our  post  sroes  so  earlv. 
Wait  a  moment — when  will  you  start  ?  " 

"  The  clay  after  to-morrow." 

"Won't  you  stay  to  luncheon?  and  then 
Charley  will  see  yon.,  lie  is  out  with  the 
Delafields  and  Captain  Mayne." 

"No,  thanks;  tell  Charley  I  have  too  much 
to  think  of;  but  I  will  write  to  him.  ' 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  1  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes — if  all  goes  well." 

u  I  have  no  fear.    Good-bye,  God  bless  you  ! 

.il." 

"How  delightful  it  is,"  thought  Lady  St. 
Aubyn,  as,  after  Cyril  Treherne  had  left,  she 
sat  down  to  write  to  Willie,  "to  have  good 
news  to  communicate!  How  she  will  rejoice 
when  she  gets  my  letter ! — all  the  more,  per- 
haps, for  having,  no  doubt,  begin.,  to  fear  I 
should  not  write  at  all.  Yet  I  had  a  harder 
battle  with  him  than  I  expected.  However, 
'All  'swell  that  ends  well.' ,: 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Cyril  rode  back  to  Trelierne.  Grave  yet 
liappy  thoughts  filled  his  mind.  He  went  to 
Stanmore  fearing  —  dreading,  yet  still  with 
hope ;  now  he  left  it  full  of  bright  anticipa- 
tions, and  very  little  apprehension,  for  the 
future.  As  he  went  quietly  along,  he  pictured 
to  himself  Willie — if  she  did  still  love  him — 
reading  his  few  lines  to  her.  He  had  not  said 
much,  a  few  loving  words,  and  then  that  lie 
was  going  to  her  :  that  Lady  St.  Aubyn  had 
told  him  she  no  longer  misjudged  him,  and  he 
hoped  and  prayed  she  might  yet  be  his  own 
little  wife. 

He  wrondered  how  Mr.  Thorpe  would  accept 
his  renewed  offer  for  his  daughter1 — for  that 
was  really  what  it  was  —  and  would  Major 
Kingsford  feel  disappointed  at  being  balked 
in  his  views  ?  These  were  secondary  mat- 
ters,    however,     and    signified     little,     if    no 
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obstacles  were  raised  by  Willie.  "And  why 
should  there  be?"  be  asked  himself.  "  She 
must  have  said  enough  to  justify  Lady  St. 
Aubyn  in  the  step  she  had  taken,  so  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  contretemps"  And  by  the 
time  he  reached  Treherne  Cyril's  heart  beat 
high  with  hope  and  happiness. 

"  I  dicl  not  know."  he  murmured,  as  be 
looked  down  the  plantation  where  poor  dead 
( Iherry  had  witnessed  his  interview  with  Willie 
*on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  last  he  had 
had  with  her  alone,  and  when  she  made  him 
the  promise  she  had,  he  thought,  so  ill 
fulfilled — "  I  did  not  know  I  loved  her  so 
dearly  ! " 

It  was  with  the  utmost  joy  that  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Treherne  heard  of  their  son's  decision, 
and  it  did  not  diminish  Cyril's  happiness  to 
hear  the  confidence  they  both  expressed  in 
Willie's  love  for  him. 

"You  might  have  started  to-morrow,  Cyril; 
1  cannot  bear  your  leaving  on  a  Friday,"  said 
Mrs.  Treherne,  whose  impatience  for  his  de- 
parture was  quite  as  great  as  her  superstition. 

It  is  not  often  mothers  are  as  anxi< 

t<»  see  their  only  son  married.  But  Mrs. 
Treherne  had  visions  of  more  yachting  excur- 
sions; and  a  wife  would  put  ;i  stop  to  all  that. 
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Then  the  embryo  wife  was  a  gentle,  loving 
girl,  innocent  and  simple  as  a  child,  but  with 
a  woman's  heart  and  tenderness.  So  madam 
th ought  twenty-four  hours  were  sufficient  for 
Cyril's  preparations,  and  that  lie  need  not  put 
off  going  till  the  day  after  the  morrow. 

"  I  must  go  over  to  Shelton,  mother,'*  said 
her  son.  "  Poor  Mason  would  feel  iny  leaving 
without  seeing  him  very  much  ;  and  I  must 
put  everything  on  such  a  footing  before  start- 
ing that  he  will  not  miss  more  than  my 
company  till  I  return." 

So  the  next  day  Cyril  rode  over  to  see  Miles 
Mason.  The  poor  fellow  seemed  weaker,  and  his 
smile  of  welcome  more  sickly.  J  Ie  was  sitting  as 
usual  in  his  old  arm-chair  facing  the  window  ; 
he  liked  looking  out  on  the  broad  sea  and  the 
great  jagged  rocks  ;  the  very  desolation  of  the 
scene  seemed  to  be  an  attraction  to  him.  On 
a  little  square  wooden  table  by  his  side  stood 
a  tumbler  of  water,  and  in  it  one  single  bit 
of  scarlet  geranium.  Cyril  noticed  it.  and 
said, — 

"  Flowers  seem  scarce.  Mason  ;  if  you  like 
them  I  will  send  you  some  over,  you  know 
they  arc  just  now  in  abundance." 

"  It's  not  from  an}'  great  fancy  for  flowers, 
sir.  that   1   have  this  bit  ;  but  George  brought 
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It  to  me  yesterday  evening.     He  went  up  to  the 
churchyard,  and  picked  that  from  her  grave." 

Cyril  was  silent.  His  heart  was  too  full  of 
hope  and  joy  to  enter  as  thoroughly  into 
Mason's  sorrow  as  hitherto ;  yet  the  wan  face, 
the  quivering  lips,  the  unsteady  voice  of  the 
poor  dying  man  aroused  in  him  a  feeling 
almost  amounting  to  self-reproach.  It  seemed 
so  selfish  in  him  to  feel  happy,  and  yet  to  know 
a  broken  heart  was  so  near.  And  then  Mason's 
words  brought  to  his  recollection  another 
duty  he  must  not  neglect  :  lie  must  see  that- 
due  care  was  taken  of  the  grave  during  his 
absence,  and  it  occurred  to  him  he  could  not 
do  better  than  ask  George  Cooper  to  keep  Spry 
up  to  the  mark.  He  felt  sure  he  would  see  to 
it  with  even  more  care  than  he  could  himself. 

"  You  are  looking  well,  sir,"  said  Mason, 
gazing  at  the  young  man  with  an  expression 
that  for  a  moment  reminded  him  of  poor 
Cherry's  large  wondering  eyes.  '  •  You  're  lo<  ►Ic- 
ing more  like  your  own  self,  when  I  first  knew — 
ah,  my  Cod!  it  would  have  been  better  I  had 
never  set  eyes  on  you.  Better,  aye,  more  than 
better,  for  I  might  still  have  had  my  child  with 
me !  " 

••  It  was  not  to  be  otherwise,  Mason.  Do 
not,  my  poor  fellow,   grieve  over  the  unalter- 

yol.  III.  o 
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able.  It  must  cause  unnecessary  regrets.  I, 
too,  might  wish  the  same,  for  it  brought  me 
very  nearly  as  much  grief  as  it  did  to  you." 

"  How,  sir?  How  could  it  injure  you?" 
asked  Mason,   excitedly. 

"  I  have  never  told  you,  because  it  could  do 
me  no  good,  and  might  have  caused  you  worry 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  But  now  that  there 
seems  a  chance  of  all  being  cleared  up  and  put 
right  I  do  not  mind.  You  heard,  did  you  not, 
that  1  was  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  I  did— you  told  me  so  yourself  ;  that,  that 
awful  night !  " 

"  Well,  you  recollect  the  day  when  I  left  you 
early  in  the  morning  ?  I  found  on  reaching  home 
a  letter;  rumours  were  afloat  which  caused  all, 
being  at  an  end  between  myself  and  the  young 
lady." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mason,  slowly.  "  And  the 
young  lady  was — " 

"With  Cherry  the  night  she  died!  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Thorpe  !  "  said  Mason,  dreamily. 
"  You  were  to  have  married  her  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Ah,  I  understand  now.  I  wisli  I  had 
remembered  her  name  sooner." 

"Why?" 

"Because — look  here,   sir,  would  you  mind 
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just  taking  that  old  de.sk  off  there,"  asked 
Mason,  pointing  to  the  shelf  that  formed  the  top 
to  a  low  cupboard,  "  and  bringing  it  to  me  ?  " 

Cyril  did  as  he  was  requested. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you  more; 
would  you  go  into  the  next  room,  and  in  the 
top  drawer  you  will  see  two  keys  tied  together  ; 
I  think  they  are  in  the  left-hand  corner." 

Mason  sat  with  a  thoughtful  face  as  he 
watched  Cyril  do  as  he  asked  him. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,-'  he  said  to  himself, 
•*  no  harm  now  in  showing  it  to  him." 

Then,  when  he  returned,  he  took  the  keys  in 
his  hand,  looked  at  them,  chose  one,  and 
said, — 

"  That  is  the  key;  please  open  the  desk." 

There  was  a  strange  collection  of  things  in 
that  old  mahogany  desk.  The  first  thing 
Cyril's  eye  fell  on  was  a  scarlet  bow ;  he 
thought  he  recollected  seeing  it  in  Cherry's 
dark  hair ;  then  there  was  a  little  embroidered 
thing  like  an  old-fashioned  collar ;  then  a 
bright,  gaudy-coloured  fan,  then  two  or  three 
little  packets,  the  contents  of  which  he  could 
not  see,  but  which  contained  Mason's  wife's  and 
Cherry's  hair  cut  off  at  different  times,  the  last 
time  of  each  was  after  death.  Then  there 
were  letters,  his  own  to  his  wife,  when  he  was 
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absent  from  her  at  sea,  and  hers  to  him,  and 
one  or  two  from  his  brother-in-law.  He  moved 
these  gently  on  one  side,  and  then  he  took  up 
one,  which  he  kept  in  his  hand  for  a  moment. 
At  last  he  said,— 

"  Do  you  know  this  writing,  sir  ?  " 

Cyril  looked  at  it.  and  at  once  recognized  it 
as  Willie's. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  may  read  it  now,  though  you 
will  see  that  I  was  earnestly  begged  never  to 
tell  anyone  I  had  received  it." 

Cyril  took  and  read  the  letter  that  Willie 
wrote  from  Stuttgart  to  Miles  Mason,  giving 
him  his  daughter's  dying  message.  But 
besides  that  she  repeated  Cherry's  account  of 
her  own  innocence,  and  that  the  only  wrong 
she  had  been  guilty  of  was  leaving  her  father's 
house.     And  then  she  added,— 

"  I  am  sure,  bitter  as  may  be  your  grief,  this 
assurance  will  be  a  consolation  to  you,  as  it  is 
an  intense  one  to  me,  and  though  a  stranger  to 
you  I  am  yet  a  fellow-sufferer,  for  the  cloud 
that  lias  darkened  your  life  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  mine  that  I  fear  will  never  be  removed." 

>k  Well,  Mason,"  said  Cyril,  "  I  hope  the 
darkness  may  very  soon  be  turned  into  bright- 
ness;  1  wish  I  could  say  to  you  as  well  as 
her." 
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"  Brightness  for  me  ! — that  is  impossible  now. 
But  the  darkness  will  not  be  for  long,  I  suspect. 
I  h\  Fenwick,  I  know,  thinks  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  I  am  sure  of  it  by  the  way  he 
talks.'5 

"I  suspect  old  Square-toes  is  an  old  fool! 
You  will  get  better.  Mason,  soon  :  depend  upon 
it  you  will.  I  will  see  him  before  I  leave,  for 
you  must  not  want  for  anything  I  can  give 
you. 

••  Before  you  leave!  You're  not  going 
away  ?  "' 

"  I  forgot :  yes,  Mason,  I  am.  for  a  few  days. 
I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Thorpe  and  his 
daughter." 

Treherne's  voice  sounded  soft  and  sweet  as 
he  spoke  of  Willie. 

••  A\  ell,  I  oughtn't  to  grudge  you  such  happi- 
ness, sir.  but  I  do  not  like  your  going.  Is  it 
far,  sir  ?  " 

••  No,  not  very,"'  said  ( fyril,  thinking  it  us*  - 
less  to  tell  him  the  truth,  if  it  were  to  cause 
him  vexation;  and,  far  or  near,  it  would  be  the 
same  in  the  end.  as  he  knew  a  fortnight  at  least 
must  < 'lapse  beJ  could  be  home,  if  even  it 

were  not  double  that  time.      "  1  want  to 
George,"    he   continued,   "  and   Fenwick.   I 
before  I  go,  and  then    I    shall  leave  you  con- 
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tentedly.     Will  George  be  here  soon,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  expect  him  till  about  five." 
LL  Where  is  he  likely  to  be  found,  then  ?  " 
"  At  the  quarries  from  two  o'clock;   but  he 
goes  home  to  his  dinner  at  one." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  ride  up  to  his  house 
and  see  him  before  he  goes  down  to  the  quarries. 
It  is  not  more  than  ten  minutes  from  here, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  About  that.  But  there 's  no  need  to  caution 
him,  sir,  about  looking  after  me ;  he  's  sure  t<  > 
do  that !  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  am  sure  he  will.  It  is  not 
alone  about  you,  it  is  about  old  Spry.  I  want 
him  to  see  that  Spry  does  his  work  proper!)'. 
So  I  think  I  will  go  up  to  him  at  once." 
"  You  '11  come  back,  sir  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes;  I  will  come  back  to  wish  you 
good-bye." 

So  Cyril  went.  He  found  George  Cooper  at 
his  dinner  with  his  father  and  mother.  They 
all  rose,  though  the  young  man  looked  sullenly 
at  Mr.  Treherne  as  he  entered. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
only  want  to  speak  to  you,  George,  for  a 
minute.  I  have  to  go  away  for  a  short  time 
abroad,  and  I  can't  trust  Spry  to  attend  to  the 
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grave  unless  he  is  looked  after,  and  I  am  afraid 
he  might  neglect  it  altogether  if  he  thought  I 
was  absent,  and  no  one  to  pull  him  up  for  it, 
so  would  you  mind  undertaking  it  for  me  ?  I 
shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will. 
I  will  see  Spry  and  tell  him  he  is  to  ask  you 
anything  he  may  want  to  know.  His  quarter 
will  become  due  in  a  few  days,  that  is  if  it  be 
paid  in  advance,  which  I  threatened  it  should 
not  be  ;  but  you  might  give  him  a  month  in 
advance  if  you  like.  And  as  to  poor  Mason,  I 
know  you  will  see  to  him,  only  don't  let  him 
want  for  anything.  Send  up  to  Treherne  for 
everything  he  fancies,  and  just  pay  for  any 
odd  things  that  may  be  wanted,"  said  Cyril, 
putting  a  five-pound  note  down  on  the  table. 

George  had  listened  quietly  the  whole  time 
Treherne  was  speaking ;  he  never  attempted  to 
answer  till  he  put  down  the  money,  then  he 
shoved  the  note  back,  and  said,  in  a  surly 
tone, — 

"I  can  do  without  the  money.  I  can  pay 
for  anything  Mr.  Mason  wants.  I  will  see 
after  Spry." 

"  That's  nonsense!  Pay  Spry  for  me,  at 
any  rate.  Or.  if  you  will  not  undertake' it,  1 
dare  say  your  father  will,"  said  Cyril,  a  little 
annoyed  by  the  young-  mail's  tone, 
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u  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,  sir,"  said  the 
elder  Cooper,  feeling  himself  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  sun's  behaviour. 

"  Thank  you.  Then  all  I  want  is  that  you 
should  procure  Mason  anything  he  requires, 
and  if  you  have  to  send  to  Treherne  Court,  you 
must  pay  some  one  to  go,  and  so  you  will  want 
money.  I  will  leave  you  an  address  that  will 
reach  me  in  case  you  have  to  write,  or  perhaps  it 
will  be  better  if  you  send  the  letter  to  my  father 
to  forward  to  me."  Cyril  thought  if  the  Coopers 
knew  where  he  was  gone  Mason  would  not  be 
long  in  hearing  it,  so  it  would  be  better  to  give 
no  address.  "  I  am  now  going  to  see  Dr.  Fen- 
wick,  and  then  back  to  Mason.  He  says  he 
expects  you  at  five,  George.'' 

George  made  no  reply,  and  when  Treherne 
left  his  father  reproached  him  for  his  bad 
manners,  which  certainly  were  on  this  occasion 
more 

"Fit  for  the  mountains  and  barb'rous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd." 

"  You  might  have  a  good  friend  in  the  gen- 
tleman," said  his  father;  "  but  your  behaviour 
would  turn  any  one  from  from  you." 

"May  be,"  replied  George;  but  1  don't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  him  for  anything.     1 
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don't  want  gentlemen  of  his  stamp  for  my 
friends.     Besides,  I  don't  like  him." 

^  Well,  George,  I  think  you  're  wrong/*  said 
his  mother,  mildly.  "I  don't  believe  he  ever 
did  you  any  harm." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but,  whether  he  was  to  blame 
or  not,  I  suffered.*' 

And  so  it  rested,  as  most  discussions  do, 
when  people  so  differ  that  no  common  sense  will 
change  the  bent  of  their  opinions  and  that 
argument  is  useless.  George  Cooper  was  never 
likelv  to  soften  in  his  bitterness. 

Cyril  called  on  Dr.  Fenwick — Old  Square- 
toes,  as  he  called  him.  and  gave  him  strict  in- 
junctions to  pay  ever)  attention  to  Mason. 
His  account  of  him  was  not  hopeful ;  he  might, 
he  said,  last  till  the  spring,  but  he  thought 
lie  was  more  likely  to  go  off  in  the  autumn, 
only  it  lie  pulled  through  the  autumn  then 
lie  might  last  till  the  cold  winds  in  March 
came  on. 

There  was  little  for  the  poor  fellow  to  live 
for,  thought  Cyril,  as  he  left  the  doctor's  to 
return  once  more  to  Mason's  cottage;  audit 
seemed  like  prolonging  a  torture,  trying  to  keep 
him  in  life  ;  yet  every  thing  mortal  man  could 
do  would  Treherne  do  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  as  long  as  possible. 
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It  was  very  painful  to  Cyril  to  bid  poor 
Mason  good-bye,  for  lie  seemed  to  cling  to  him 
as  liis  only  stay  and  prop  ;  and  though  he  saw 
liim  on  an  average  but  once  a  week,  still  he 
could  look  forward  to  that  as  a  certainty  ;  and 
now  perhaps  he  would  be  weeks  and  weeks 
away  ;  he  feared  to  ask  how  long,  and  pre- 
ferred the  vague  assurance  that  he  would  soon 
be  back,  than  to  hear  how  long  it  might  be. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  die  before  you  return," 
he  said,  holding  Treherne's  hand.  "  I  should 
not  like  you  to  be  far  away  then,  sir." 

uNo  fear  of  that,  Mason,"  said  Cyril,  trying 
to  cheer  him. 

"I  don't  know.  I  feel  death  coming  very 
near.  Well,  it 's  the  road  all  must  tread  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  it  must  end  in  a  better  life  than 
this,  be  it  what  it  may  !  It 's  the  best  friend 
to  a  broken  heart,  and  mine  is  that,  if  ever 
man's  was." 

The  leave-taking  left  a  depression  on  Cyril, 
which  did  not  wear  off  for  some  little  time  ; 
but  then  his  thoughts  glided  away  from  the 
dying  man  and  his  sorrow  to  his  own  brighter 
prospects.  He  hastened  home,  for  he  had 
much  to  do  to  prepare  for  his  departure  on 
the  morrow  and,  without  having  any  definite 
idea  of  how  long  he  might  be  absent,  he  could 
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not  but  feel  sure  that  his  return  would  not  be 
for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Treherne  was  getting  fidgety  as  the 
afternoon  advanced,  and  her  son  did  not  return 
from  Shelton.  What  other  evil  could  happen, 
she  wondered,  that  would  now  prevent  his 
leaving  ?  She  went  in  and  out  of  his  room, 
worrying  herself  and  every  one  else,  and  then 
listening  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air  for 
the  echo  of  his  horse's  feet.  At  last  he  came. 
She  was  in  the  large  hall  waiting  for  him. 

"  How  late  you  are.  Cyril !  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  for  this  last  hour  and 
more." 

"Am  I,  madam?  Well,  it  was  difficult  to 
leave  poor  Mason ;  he  is  very  ill,  I  am  afraid. 
I  wish  you  would  look  after  him  when  I  am 
gone.  I  fear  he  will  miss  my  visits  ;  and  it 
will  delight  him  if  you  will  go  and  have  one  of 
your  '  goody  '  talks  with  him  about  death  and 
the  next  world,  and  so  on.  He'll  soon  know 
more  than  you  can  tell  him,  I  suspect,  poor 
fellow,  for  he  cannot  live  very  long,  the  old 
doctor  said ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  von  nun- 
comfort  him." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,  Cyril;  you  may  be  sure  of 
that..  I  am  not  much  of  a  comforter,  I  am 
afraid  ;  but    T  will   do  my  best.     Now,   dear, 
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what  arc  you  going  to  take  with  you  ?  And. 
will  you  take  Charles?" 

"  No.  No  servant,  and  as  little  luggage  as 
possible." 

After  all  Mrs.  Treherne  found  there  was  not 
much  need  for  the  flurry  she  had  been  in. 
Her  son  was  soon  prepared  for  his  journey, 
and  the  evening- was  passed  in  more  of  a  family 
homely  way  than  had  been  since  his  boyhood. 
There  was  no  reserve  between  the  son  and  his 
father  and  mother;  for  once  the  barrier  was 
removed  that  had  hitherto  existed  to  a  perfect 
understanding,  and  none  felt  it  more  joyfully 
than  the  fond  and  loving-  mother. 

Cyril  was  to  leave  at  seven  the  following 
morning,  so  as  to  catch  the  nine  o'clock  express 
train,  that  passed  through  Brunton  at  that 
hour,  for  London  ;  where  he  would  arrive  in 
time  to  start  by  the  evening  mail  for  Paris. 

Both  his  father  and  mother  were  down  to  see 
him  off.  And  with  a  fervent  "  God  speed 
you"  from  his  father,  and  a  tender  kiss  from 
his  mother,  lie  drove4  off  full  of  health  and 
strength  and  hope,  down  the  broad  avenue, 
through  the  gates,  along  the  narrow  lanes, 
across  the  moor  to  Brunton,  which  place  he 
readied  about  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
came  up. 
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He  had  a  long  journey  before  him3  so  he  made 
all  the  little  preparations  good  traveller-  know 
well  how  to  meet  it  with.  He  settled  himself 
in  a  corner  seat  with  his  back  to  the  engine; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  being:  dragged  into  a 
conversation  by  his  companions  he  closed  his 
eyes  as  if  intending  to  sleep. 

He  now  began  to  wonder,  whilst  indulging 
in  a  day-dream,  how  Willie  would  greet  him 
— whether,  when  he  entered  the  house  they 
were  living  in  she  would  be  at  home,  and 
whether  she  would  be  in  the  room  when  he 
was  announced,  or  whether  she  would  be 
watching  for  him;  whether  his  letter  had 
given  her  the  intense  feeling  of  joy  he  had 
himself  experienced  when  writing  it  ?  And 
then  came  visions  before  him  of  herself, 
and  his  first  meeting  with  her:  in  fancy  he 
found  her  alone,  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  la}'  with  her  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder,  her  soft  blue  eyes  looking  up  with  all 
i\w  old  fond  love  into  his,  and  no  word  was 
spoken  between  them  on  i]ic  great  question 
that  had  raised  the  barrier  which  had  separated 
them;  there  was  no  need,  all  was  understood  ; 
it  is  so  easy  to  forgive,  if  we  love,  that  neither 
felt  as  if  there  were  any  need  to  touch  on 
the    subject    that    was    fraught    with    sorrow 
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to  both.  Both  were  content  to  let  it  sleep  for 
ever. 

Then  another  and  less  pleasant  picture 
presented  itself.  Cyril  thought  he  arrived  and 
was  coldly  greeted  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  raised 
strong  objections  to  any  renewal  of  intimacy 
with  his  daughter,  and  required  proof  that 
what  he  had  been  accused  of  was  untrue  ;  and 
proof  in  Munich  was  not  easily  had.  It  did 
not  suffice  that  a  dying  girl  had  spoken  up  for 
him. 

Then  Philip  Kingsford,  as  a  successful  rival, 
rose  up  in  these  dissolving  scenes,  but  not  for 
long.  Interruptions  came  of  shrill  whistles, 
dark  tunnels,  guards  putting  in  their  heads, 
busy  stations,  with  five  minutes  here  and  six 
there,  and  these  kept  constantly  shifting  the 
scenes  in  his  busy  mind,  till  at  last  the  more 
populated  districts  and  the  hazy  horizon 
warned  him  London  was  near.  Then  came 
the  terminus,  which  seems  to  have  one  end  in 
the  town  and  the  other  amongst  dingy  fields 
and  drooping  trees,  interspersed  with  red 
brick  buildings. 

No  time  more  for  dreams ;  the  train  entered 
the  station,  slowly  sweeping  in,  with  the  smoke 
puffing  and  the  steam  hissing  with  now  and 
then     a     shrill    whistle.       Porters,    like    bees 
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lighting  on  flowers,  came  to  every  door, — "  A 
cab,  sir!"  "Any  luggage,  sir?"  "All  right, 
sir ! "  and  then  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
"  'and-some !  "  and  Cyril  found  himself  driving 
along  at  a  tearing  pace  to  the  Charing  Cross 
station,  and  arriving  there  an  hour  before  the 
mail  train  started  for  Dover. 

So  he  took  some  dinner  and  then  found  him- 
self whirling  away  at  a  tremendous  speed 
along  the  garden  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  started,  but  as 
they  came  into  the  open  country  he  could 
see  the  prosperous  homesteads  with  lights 
glimmering  in  the  latticed  windows,  and  the 
pretty  white  villas  studded  about  here  and 
there  without  the  villages,  with  gardens  of 
brilliant  and  variegated  flowers  ;  the  green  fields 
with  the  cattle  lying  lazily  still  and  chewing 
the  cud,  enjoying  their  lives  to  the  utmost ;  the 
shady  lanes,  with  stray  couples  walking  slowly 
along ;  a  tiny  stream,  where  boys  were  taking- 
advantage  of  the  falling  day,  though  the  sky 
was  yet  ruddy  from  the  setting  sun  and  the 
birds  were  still  singing ;  yet  for  all  that,  there 
was  a  calmness  and  stillness  around,  and  the 
very  quickness  with  which  the  landscape  faded 
away  caused  Cyril  to  feel  a  depression  he  could 
not   shake  off,    till  once  more  the   bustle   and 
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hurry — this  time  intensified — of  changing  from 
the  train  to  the  boat,  forced  him  to  think  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  drove  out  of  mind,  for 
the  moment,  both  past  and  future. 

To  Cyril  Treherne  a  rough  sea  or  a  smooth 
were  alike.  He  had  never  suffered  from  the 
horrors  of  sea-sickness,  therefore  there  was  no 
inward  thanksgiving  offered  up  when  he  heard, 
in  answer  to  question  after  question  as  the 
people  went  on  board,  "  Oh,  yes,  very  calm !  " 
Not  but  what  old  travellers  know  pretty  well 
the  value  to  set  upon  a  steward's  assertion 
as  to  weather,  or  the  time  yet  to  elapse 
before  landing,  "  In  about  twenty  minutes  !  " 
being  the  stereotyped  answer  to  the  latter 
question  which  the  despairing  victims  are 
incessantly  asking. 

"  She  will  pitch  a  little  in  going  over  the 
bar  ;  but  she  '11  £0  as  stead v  as  a  well-bowled 
hoop,  in  a  minute  or  two."  But  of  course 
she  does  no  such  thing ;  and  she  goes 
much  more  like  a  badly-bowled  hoop,  rolling 
from  side  to  side  and  then  pitching  and 
bounding,  her  sides  creaking,  and  the  steam 
going  off  in  quick,  spasmodic  puffs — very 
fast  at  one  moment,  and  then  with  a  sharp, 
screaming  whizz.  Moans  and  groans  and 
abuse    of    the    steward    greeted   Cyril's    ears 
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in  all  directions  as  lie  leant  against  the  side  of  the 
ship,  looking  over  at  the  dancing  light  on  the 
great  waves  as  they  came  rolling  heavily  along, 
and  then  breaking  over  against  the  boat, 
sending  a  shower  over  all  on  deck. 

"  That  man  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad," 
said  a  voice,  clearly  a  woman's,  in  an  interval 
of  repose.  "  I  hate  to  see  people  like  that 
when  every  one  else  is  suffering." 

Cyril  had  no  doubt  this  was  in  allusion  to 
himself ;  but  he  could  make  allowances  for  any- 
thing that  was  said  at  such  a  moment,  having 
heard  enough  of  the  desperation  of  people  who 
suffer  at  sea  to  know  that  it  must  be  very  bad. 
He  did  not  even  turn  his  head  to  look  at  the 
speaker.  In  truth,  he  found  it  anything  but  a 
pleasant  sight,  take  it  altogether,  deckwards,  so 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  angry,  restless  waters. 

Presently  the  brilliant  revolving  light  at 
( alais  sent  a  long  streak  of  fire  across  the 
sea,  looking  broken,  crumpled,  twisted,  and 
wriggling  like  a  huge  sea-serpent.  Then  it 
faded  away,  till  in  another  two  minutes  it 
again  appeared,  this  time  with  fewer  contor- 
tions, for  the  sea  was  calmer ;  and,  finally,  the 
town  lights  shone  out  like  stars  set  in  a  back- 
ground of  jet.  The  long  wooden  pier  now 
became  visible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
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Prince  Imperial  steamed  alongside  of  it  Avith  a 
steadiness  and  calmness  that  appeared  to  scorn 
and  even  belie  the  eccentricities  he  had 
indulged  in  when  out  of  sight  of  civilization 
on  the  broad  open  sea. 

A  rush  of  commissioners,  hotel  (outers, 
porters  by  profession,  and  porters  by  imposi- 
tion, made  a  perfect  raid  on  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate passengers  as  they  one  by  one  came  up  or 
were  shoved  up  the  steep,  almost  unprotected 
ladder,  seizing  their  bags  and  wraps,  which  in 
their  bewilderment  they  allowed  to  go,  and 
which  they  only  got  back  on  the  payment  of 
half  a  franc  for  each  article. 

The  train  for  Paris  was  read}',  the  carriage- 
doors  open,  and  Monsieur  Robert,  with  his 
genial  manner  and  well-spoken  English,  offer- 
ing to  place  every  one  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  comforting  the  poor,  wretched-lookinir 
women  by  telling  them  they  were  on  the  right 
side  now,  and  could  sleep  in  rest  and  peace  in 
the  roomy  carriage  he  would  put  them  in. 

Cyril  got  into  a  smoking-carriage,  not 
because  he  desired  to  smoke,  but  because  he 
Avished  to  avoid  the  sick  women.  He  never 
gave  a  thought  to  a  man  being  ill ;  he,  indeed, 
scarcely  imagined  the}'  were.  Moreover, 
women  might  want  attention,   and  lie  was  not 
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in  the  mood  to  offer  any,  so  he  got  in  with 
three  dingy-looking  men,  who  looked  as  if 
the}'  had  not  shaved  for  a  week.  Each  took  a 
corner,  and  filled  up  the  vacant  seats  with 
their  legs  or  packages ;  and  Treherne  fell 
asleep  and  never  awoke  till  he  reached  Paris, 
when  the  sun  was  up  and  all  looting  fresh  and 
bright  as  it  does  in  the  early  morning. 

Little  confusion  and  bustle  as  compared 
with  the  arrival  at  Dover  or  the  landing  at 
Calais,  yet  all  was  life  and  briskness  and  civi- 
lity. A  few  minutes  to  wait  till  the  luggage 
was  passed  from  the  train  to  the  department 
where  it  goes  through  a  mock  investigation, 
and  then  a  drive  through  the  broad,  handsome 
streets,  the  white  houses  towering  up  to  the 
clear  blue  sky,  waiters  arranging  their  little 
marble-topped  tables  outside  the  cafes, 
women  sweeping  up  little  mounds  of  dust  and 
rubbish  ready  to  be  carted  away  before  nine 
o'clock,  another  huge  railway  station,  and  then 
Cyril  found  himself  at  the  Strasburg  ter- 
minus, with  a  good  half-hour  to  spare  to  gci 
his  breakfast.  How,  after  four-and-twent\ 
hours'  incessant  travelling,  he  wished  for 
another  that  he  might  have  time  for  a  bath  as 
well  may  be  imagined.  However,  he  was  to 
sleep  at  Strasburg,  simply  because  there  was 
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no  night  express  train  through  to  Munich,  not 
because  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a  night's  rest, 
so  he  promised  himself  his  comforts  on  arriving 
there. 

It  was  an  interesting  clay's  journey,  passing 
through  the  beautiful  champaign  country  of 
France,  and  towns  of  historic  interest.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  clear,  the  sky  so  blue,  the 
sun  so  much  hotter  than  the  day  before,  when 
Cyril  had  made  the  journey  from  Treherne 
Court  to  London.  The  day  before!  When 
he  thought  it  was  only  yesterday  morning  that 
lie  left  home,  and  that  now  he  was  nearing 
the  north-east  extremity  of  France,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible. 

Next  morning  by  ten  o'clock  he  was  once 
more  on  the  way,  after  having  taken  a  passing 
glance  at  the  grand  old  cathedral,  and  its 
wonderful  clock.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
<o  all  Avas  life  and  bustle.  What  a  whirl  it 
seemed ! 

Now  at  Kehl — the  then  frontier — where  all 
had  to  turn  out ;  even  the  railway  wrappers 
were  unrolled.  The  Germans  are  a  business 
people ;  they  never  leave  a  duty  half  done  ;  s<  > 
they  were  vilely  objectionable  at  Kehl ;  not 
because  people  had  anything  that  they  wished 
to   smuggle,    but    because   their   things    were 
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packed  neatly  and  nicely,  and  their  being 
turned  upside  down  by  these  fair-haired,  bearded 
Burschen  tried  their  tempers.  Then,  through 
Dos,  Rastadt  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Ulni. 
Augsburg,  and  lastly  reaching  Munich  at  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Never  did  Cyril  Treherne  get  to  the  end  of 
a  joiuney  with  greater  thankfulness  than  this  : 
and  gladly  did  he  accept  the  small  room — the 
only  one  vacant,  of  course, — at  the  Baierischer 
Hof,  and  at  once  go  to  bed.  He  was  less 
sleepy,  perhaps,  than  after  that  memorable 
night  of  Cherry  Ma  son's  death,  but  he  was 
more  fatigued  now,  and  the  very  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  made  the  journey,  and  the  ner- 
vous dread  of  what  might  be  the  end  of  it, 
made  him  toss  feverishly  from  side  to  side, 
instead  of  enjoying  a  refreshing  sleep ;  but  at 
last  he  lost  consciousness,  and  slept  heavily  till 
late  the  next  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

For  days  after  Phili/p  Kingsford  had  learnt 
from  Willie  Thorpe,  in  the  Hofgarten  at 
Munich,  that  the  dream  he  had  unwisely  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  in  for  a  time  was  worse  than 
delusive  he  did  not  call  in  the  Ludwigstrassc ; 
and  then,  when  at  last  he  did  come,  both 
father  and  daughter  found  him  a  changed  man. 

"Have  you  been  ill,  Kingsford?"  asked 
William  Thorpe,  as  the  major  came  in  one 
afternoon,  looking  as  if  he  had  undergone  some 
great  fatigue. 

"  Not  ill ;  but  I  have  not  been  very  well," 
he  replied.  "I  think  it  must  be  the  heat;  I 
must  get  away  for  a  time." 

"I  thought  we  were  to  go  to  Innspruck  to- 
gether, and  spend  a  few  weeks  there  in  making 
excursions  into  the  mountains." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kingsford,  listlessly.  The 
charm  for  such  a  trip  was  gone  for  him  now. 
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"  It  would  do  you  good — truth  to  tell,  you 
arc  looking  very  far  from  yourself,  and  I  think 
a  change  would  he  the  best  thing  possible  for 

you." 

"Perhaps  so;  lean  go  when  you  like:  but 
will  Willie  like  it?" 

"  As  much,  I  suppose,  as  she  likes  anything; 
but  she  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  back  again 
into  the  old  groove  of  indifference." 

"You  must  try  and  prevent  that.  Thorpe," 
said  Philip,  rousing  himself,  and  resolving  to 
1  >e  to  her  the  friend  he  had  sworn  to  be. 

He  would  not  think  of  his  own  sorrow — what 
did  it  matter  compared  with  hers  ?  He  would 
prove  his  love  to  her  by  his  endeavours  to 
bring  happiness  back  to  her.  More  than  once 
had  he  thought  of  what  he  could  do  to  make 
all  things  as  they  were;  to  restore  the  bright 
look  and  joyous  smile,  even  at  such  a  price  as 
seeing  her  another's,  would  be  better  than 
seeing  her  pining  away  as  she  was  doing.  lie 
felt  now  the  fallacy  of  having  believed  change 
of  scene  would  bring  about  a  change  of  feeliii-  : 
ami  after  having  told  him,  too,  that  she  had 
misjudged  Cyril  Treherne,  that  he  had  been 
traduced,  and  that  he  had  never  done  aught  to 
lessen  himself  in  the  estimation  of  any  one  ;  to 
indulge    in    the    thought    that    still    she   might 
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forget  him  was  simple  madness.  His  only 
chance  would  have  been  had  Treherne  acted 
as  was  supposed.  Yet  the  tenacity  of  hope  is 
so  eTeat  it  cluim-  to  him  till  her  own  words 
overwhelmed  him  ;  then  his  strong  will  crushed 
it  out. 

Now  he  began  to  feel  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  act  generously  and  justly:  for 
he  well  remembered  when  Willie,  in  her  child- 
like confidence,  asked  him  if  he  believed  the 
evil  reports  of  Cyril  true,  he  answered  he  didv 
and  he  well  knew  the  effect  his  rej>ly  had  on 
her.  Therefore  he  was  more  determined  than 
ever,  when  her  father  told  him  she  was  again 
growing  indifferent  to  everything,  as  she  had 
been  in  the  early  days  of  her  trouble,  to  do 
his  utmost  to  clear  the  clouds  away  that  over- 
shadowed her  life.  Two  hearts -need  not  be 
aching  because  one  must;  so  he  spoke  out  to 
Thorpe  on  the  subject,  and  proposed  his  writing 
at  once  to  Treherne. 

"I!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  cannot  write  and 
ask  a  man  to  marry  my  daughter.  You  are 
out  of  your  mind,  Kingsford." 

"No,  I  am  not,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  quiet 
voice.  "You  must  bear  in  mind  how  she  was 
urged  to  put  an  end  to  all  between  herself  and 
him,  and  how  we  advised  her  on  false  premisses/' 
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"  I  have  never  regretted  the  error." 

"  Is  her  happiness  nothing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  will  get  over  it.  Girls  fret  for  a 
time,  just  long  enough  to  make  those  about 
them  uncomfortable,  and  then  the}'  fall  in  love 
again,  and  the  first  fancy  is  forgotten." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  will  be  Willie's  case.  I 
do  not  believe  she  has  ever  had  even  a  passing 
liking  for  an}'  one  but  Treherne." 

"  That  picture  she  is  copying  she  is  making 
the  image  of  him,"  said  Thorpe,  in  an  angry, 
impatient  tone. 

" Is  she?"  and  a  pained  expression  passed 
over  Philip's  face.  "  That  only  confirms  what 
I  thought,  that  he  alone  occupies  her  mind. 
She  will  fret  herself  ill,  Thorpe,  if  you  do  not 
do  something." 

"  No  she  won't.  She  would  have  been  ill 
before  this  if  fretting  would  have  done  it.  No, 
let  us  take  her  away  for  a  little,  it  will  do  us 
all  good,  and  then  when  we  return  we  can  see 
how  things  go  on.  Here  she  comes.  You  had 
better  not  put  any  ideas  in  her  head  of  that 
matter  being  put  straight,  for  it  never  shall  be, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  rapid!}',  for 
Willie  had  just  opened  the  door.  She  was 
looking  less  blooming,  and  with  a  resigned  ex- 
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pression  on  her  face,  an  expression  that  would 
give  a  stranger  an  idea  that  she  had  gone 
through  much  sorrow.  Her  face  lighted  up 
for  a  moment  as  she  saw  who  was  with  her 
father,  but  the  next  it  fell  again.  There  was 
nothing  cheering  in  poor  Philip's  appearance. 
Willie  saw  written  distinctly  on  his  face  the 
struggle  he  had  passed  through  and  the  change 
it  had  wrought  in  him.  His  manner  was  sub- 
dued, and  there  was  none  of  that  radiant  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  that  redeemed  the  plainness 
of  his  countenance.  He  looked  older  and  worn, 
as  if  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness, 
and  a  settled  melancholy  was  never  absent  from 
his  face,  even  when  he  smiled. 

Willie  welcomed  him  in  her  usual  affectionate 
and  friendly  way,  but  she  asked  no  questions. 
There  was  no  need.  She  knew  all  without 
inquiring,  so  there  was  no  need  to  give  him 
the  unnecessary  pain  of  remarking  on  the 
alteration  in  him.  Her  manner  was,  perhaps, 
more  tender,  more  gentle  than  usual,  as  if  by 
word  or  look  she  feared  to  let  him  fancy  there 
could  be  any  change  in  consequence  of  what 
had  taken  place.  He  saw  it,  and  appreciated 
it ;  but  his  heart  swelled  within  him,  and  he 
felt  his  life  more  than  ever  a  blank. 

"Will  you  come  to   Innspruck  next  week, 
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Willie  ?  "  asked  her  father,  after  a  few  ordinary 
remarks  had  been  exchanged  amongst  them. 
u  Philip  looks  as  if  a  change  were  imperative 
for  him,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  you  or 
me  any  harm  to  get  away  from  this  heat  for  a 
time." 

Willie  glanced  at  Philip.  She  recollected 
her  promise  to  go,  but  later,  when  the  same 
question  was  mooted  before.  So  she  said, 
"  Yes,  if  you  like.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent my  being  ready." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  decide  to  leave  on  Wed- 
nesday. That  will  suit  vou,  Kingsford,  will  it 
not?" 

"Yes,  perfectly;  though  really  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  any  use  in  my  going.  I  do  not 
want  change  of  air,  I  assure  you." 

However,  this  mild  protest  was  soon  over- 
ruled, and  it  was  settled  that  on  the  following 
Wednesday  they  were  to  start. 

"  Five  days  more,"  thought  Willie.  "  I 
may  hear  before  we  go." 

The  anxious  watching  for  a  letter  from 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  had  very  nearly  given  place 
to  the  idea  that  she  would  never  hear  from  any 
one  any  more.  She  could  not  write  again,  at  all 
events  yet ;  still  there  was  a  possibility  that  her 
letter  had  miscarried,  though   it  was  not   very 
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probable;  but  it  was  so  strange  that  no  word 
came.  Supposing  the  only  news  that  could  be 
written  to  her  were  bad,  still  she  might  have 
acknowledged  her  letter  and  suppressed  the 
information.  But,  after  all,  she  had  said 
nothing  to  make  Lady  St.  Aubyn  imagine 
she  had  expected  her  to  give  her  news  of 
Cyril,  or,  if  she  had,  she  could  not  recollect 
having  done  so.  She  thought  sometimes  that 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  did  not  care  to  correspond 
with  her,  and  so,  as  the  shortest  way  of  putting 
a  stop  to  it,  had  not  written.  Yet  this  did  not 
agree  with  her  kind  manner  and  the  interest 
she  had  always  taken  in  her.  Now  she  would 
wait  a  little  longer,  and  when  at  Innspruck 
she  would  write  again — a  line  only — just  to 
ask  if  her  letter  had  been  received. 

Then,  before  leaving  for  Innspruck,  she 
desired  to  finish  her  portrait ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  that  their  departure  was  a 
settled  thing  she  wrote  a  note  to  Herr  Stei- 
fensandt,  asking  if  he  could  meet  her  the 
following  morning  at  the  gallery.  He  was 
there  at  the  hour  she  named,  and  entered  with 
her  at  once  into  her  wish  to  finish  the  picture, 
and  get  it  home  before  starting. 

"  You  have  not  very  much  to  do,"  he  said; 
"  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  you   might  have 
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it  taken  lioino  to  finish.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some face,  Fraulein,  but  upon  m}'  life  it  is  not 
very  like  the  original.  I  could  almost  fancy 
you  had  been  trying  to  make  a  portrait,  with 
the  original  in  your  own  head.  The  type  of  face 
is  the  same 7  of  course  ;  but  now  just  look  at 
the  quantity  of  thick,  curly  hair  you  have  put 
on  your  head,  and  look  at  the  meagre  quantity 
on  the  gentleman  up  there.  Then  your  eyes 
are  lighter,  and  you  seem  to  eschew  the  beard 
in  toto.  Then  the  mouth  is  fuller  and  the 
nose  straighter  in  your  picture  ;  however,  if  you 
are  satisfied  by  this  attempt  that  you  can  paint 
in  oils,  and  can  make  a  likeness,  the  object 
will  be  attained." 

Willie  replied  in  a  confused  sort  of  manner; 
so  much  so  that  the  artist  thought  he  had 
better  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Flore,  who  always  accompanied  her  young- 
mistress  to  the  Pinacothck,  saw  with  amuse- 
ment the  growing  likeness  to  Mr.  Treherne  : 
and,  though  she  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  German,  she  seemed  to  guess  that  the 
master  was  making  observations  which  agreed 
with  her  own. 

The  picture  was  really  very  well  painted  for 
a  first  attempt,  and  proved  very  unmistak- 
ably that  Willie's  powers  of  taking   likenesses 
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were  of  no  mean  order.  The  painting  of  this 
picture  had  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
her,  she  had  scarcely  perceived  herself  how 
utterly  ridiculous  it  was  to  call  it  a  copy  ;  she 
had  allowed  her  imagination  to  guide  her 
brush,  and  her  delight  in  seeing  Cyril's  face 
gradually  grow  beneath  it  blinded  her  to  the 
fact  that  Herr  Steif ensandt  must  see  that,  though 
there  was  a  resemblance  in  her  production  to 
the  face  she  was  supposed  to  be  copying,  it 
could  no  more  be  called  the  same,  than  had 
she  painted  Philip  Kingsford's  good,  honest, 
ugly  face  and  black  head,  and  called  it  a 
duplicate. 

"Will  you  like  it  framed?"  asked  Herr 
Steifensandt  on  the  Monday,  when,  after  three 
hours'  work,  Willie  had  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  her  picture. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,''  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  Then  it  had  better  go  to  the  frame-maker's 
from  here  ;  it  will  save  moving  it  twice." 

"  Ought  it  not  to  be  varnished  first  ?  " 

v '  No  ;  that  can  be  done  at  any  time.  Pic- 
tures should  never  be  varnished  too  soon.  It 
will  look  as  well  again  when  it  is  framed,"  said 
the  artist,  looking  at  it;  and  then  an  imper- 
ceptible smile  crossed  his  face  as  he  looked  up 
at    the  original.     "  I  wonder  where   the   real 
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original  is,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  A  good- 
looking  fellow,  at  an}'  rate.'' 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it  framed,"  said  Willie, 
decidedly,  and  as  if  in  answer  to  her  own 
thoughts.  UA  neat  frame,  not  one  of  those 
elaborate  Florentine  frames. " 

"I  think  you  would  like  one  of  the  carved 
perforated  Florentine  frames.  The}'  are  not 
elaborate,  and  it  would  suit  the  picture." 

"  Very  well ;  you  know  what  will  suit  best, 
so  choose  it  for  me." 

By  this  means  Willie  was  spared  hearing 
remarks  on  her  picture  till  at  any  rate  they 
returned  from  Innspruck,  and  she  resolved  to 
have  it  hung  up  in  her  own  room,  out  of  sight, 
as  soon  as  she  got  back. 

The  last  morning  came,  and  they  were  to 
leave  by  the  ten  o'clock  express  train  for  Inns- 
pruck. Willie  was  up  early,  a  kind  of  linger- 
ing hope  prompted  her  to  be  dressed  in  time  to 
be  down  when  the  foreign  mail  came  in ;  and 
soon  after  eight  she  was  wandering  about  from 
room  to  room,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and 
apparently  having  no  other  object  than  that  of 
driving  Flore  half  out  of  her  mind,  by  coming 
up  and  asking  why  she  had  put  warm  cloaks 
in  wTith  the  wrapper,  when  light  cool  ones  only 
were  requisite;  or  what  was  the  use  of  taking 
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her  pretty  demi-toilette  dresses,  when  nothing 
but  anti-tearing*  materials  would  he  of  the 
slightest  use. 

But  at  length  Willie  was  quieted,  at  least,  so 
far  as  upsetting  Flore's  temper  went,  for  the 
postman  not  only  came,  but  at  last  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  for  her,  and  the  long-wished- 
for,  long-expected  answer  from  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
was  put  into  her  hands. 

With  trembling  fingers  and  beating  heart 
she  broke  the  seal,  and  then  suddenly  stayed 
her  hand  as  she  looked  up  and  thought  that, 
being  in  the  drawing-room,  she  might  be 
interrupted  whilst  reading  it.  So,  quickly,  as 
if  she  had  cause  for  concealment,  she  placed 
the  letter  in  her  pocket  and  rushed  away  to  a 
small  ante-room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
which  led  from  the  outer  passage  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  turning  the  key  for  double  security, 
she  knew  she  would  be  safe  from  any  intrusion. 
Then,  as  she  opened  the  letter,  Cyril's  note 
fell  to  the  ground;  instantly  she  picked  it  up, 
and,  tearing  it  open,  read  it  and  re-read  it,  and 
kissed  it,  and  tears  of  joy  sprang  to  her  eyes, 
rendering  all  dim  for  the  moment,  then  they 
fell,  and  slowly  rolled  down  her  cheek. 

But  one  fact  seemed  to  stand  out  clear  and 
distinct,  and  that   was   Cyril's  love;   beloved 
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her  still !  She  took  his  note  again  to  read  : 
Lady  St.  Aubyn's  signified  little  for  the 
moment ;  did  not  his  few  lines  contain  all  she 
cared  to  hear  ?  It  mattered  little  to  her  what 
means  had  been  taken — if  any — to  unite  them 
once  again  ;  she  only  knew  he  was  coming  to 
her,  and  all  the  world  around  her  suddenly 
became  bright  and  beautiful :  even  the  little 
dim  room  she  was  in  seemed  like  a  paradise  as 
she  sat,  seeing  nothing,  knowing  nothing,  but 
that  Cyril  would  soon  be  with  her.  Her  heart 
beat  with  unbounded  delight ;  her  joy  was  so 
ii  dense,  so  overflowing,  that  she  then  and  there 
knelt  down  to  pour  forth  some  of  it  in  thanks 
to  God  for  restoring  her  his  love.  Oh,  what  a 
feeling  of  intense  rest  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  that  now  all  her  anxieties,  all  her 
fears,  all  her  miseries  were  at  an  end !  She 
closed  her  eyes  the  better  to  understand  her 
great  happiness,  the  better  to  realize  the  truth 
of  her  joy. 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  when  he  would 
arrive,  and  then  it  burst  suddenly  on  her  that 
in  less  than  an  hour's  time  they  would  have 
left  Munich  !  A  reaction  instantly  took 
place:  from  smooth  waters  of  unalloyed 
happiness  came  troubled  waves,  bearing  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  that,  though  they  would, 

VOL.  III. 
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of  course,  be  got  over,  yet  gave  her  anxious 
thoughts. 

Without  stopping  to  deliberate  over  the  best 
course  to  adopt,  she  released  herself  from  her 
prison  and  went  to  seek  her  father.  She  found 
him  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  not  in  the  best 
of  humours,  for  his  servant  had  mislaid  the 
large  straps  for  the  cloaks,  and  moreover  he 
had  been  waiting  for  Willie  before  beginning 
breakfast. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  said,  bef ore- 
she  could  speak.  "  I  have  been  asking  every 
one  about  you,  and  no  one  knew  where  you 
were.  Surely  you  need  not  have  taken  your- 
self off  just  as  you  must  have  known  you 
would  be  wanted  !  " 

Another  check  to  Willie's  great  happiness  ; 
but  she  was  not  discouraged ;  hope  whispered 
all  would  be  right  when  Cyril  came. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  something,  papa,"  she 
said,  in  a  gentle  tone,  thinking  to  appease  him 
instant!}'.    "  I  have  had  a  letter." 

"Well,  I  have  no  time  to  listen  now,"  replied 
her  father,  wishing  all  the  letters  at  the  bott<  >m 
of  the  sea  ;  "you  can  tell  me  about  it  when  we 
are  in  the  train.    Do  eat  some  breakfast." 

Willie  was  standing  by  the  table,  and  looked 
at  her  father,  wondering  what  could  have  made 
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him  so  angry.  She  did  not  know,  and  never 
knew  till  months  after,  that  by  the  same  post 
as  she  received  Cyril's  letter  he  had  one  from 
Lad}'  St.  Aubyn,  pointing  out  to  him  the  cruel 
error  into  which  they  had  all  fallen,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  all  to  make  every  reparation  pos- 
sible for  the  wrong  they  had  done  Cyril ;  that 
Treherne  would  follow  a  day  or  two  after  the 
letter,  and  that  she  wrote  as  an  old  friend,  and 
because  she  loved  Willie,  and  not  from  any 
desire  to  interfere,  to  beg  Mr.  Thorpe  would 
receive  him  kindly,  and  make  his  child  happy 
by  consenting  to  a  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

"  D — d  interfering,  I  call  it !  "  said  William 
Thorpe,  crushing  the  letter  up  and  putting  it  in 
his  pocket. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  received  Willie 
angrily,  and  found  fault  with  every  one. 

"I  cannot  eat,  papa,"  sidd  Willie,  a  choking 
sensation  coming  over  her.  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  a  letter.    Do  listen !  " 

But  her  father  called  out  to  Routh,  and  the 
man  came  in,  so  Willie  was  again  stopped. 

"What  shall  I  do?  If  only  Philip  would 
come  he  would  put  it  right,  I  am  sure." 

And  then  the  dread  came  over  her  that  (  Yril 
would  arrive,  go  to  their  house,  and  find  them 
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gone;  no  message,  no  letter,  no  word  of  any 
kind  to  explain  it  to  him.  What  could  she  do  ? 
She  felt  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  for  the 
moment.  There  was  no  time  to  write  a  line 
and  leave  it  with  the  porter  for  him  when  he 
came.  Yet  something  must  he  done.  If  she 
could  only  manage  to  be  late,  and  so  miss  the 
train,  it  would  give  time  to  settle  something. 
She  began  to  think  her  father's  obstinate  refusal 
to  listen  to  her  arose  from  a  notion  he  had  got 
of  the  truth,  though  how  obtained  she  could 
not  conceive;  but  she  resolved,  cost  what  it 
might,  she  would  not  again  give  up  Cyril. 
Eight  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  she  would  cleave 
to  him  through  all. 

The  luggage  was  taken  down,  the  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and,  without  a  moment  to 
spare,  Willie  was  hurried  away.  Mr.  Thorpe 
hoped  to  settle  the  matter  somehow,  but  in 
what  way  he  was  too  much  annoyed  to  think. 
He  would  not  listen  to  anything  his  daughter 
said  to  him  whilst  they  were  driving  to  the 
station  ;  he  said  the  noise  was  too  great  for 
talking,  to  wait  till  they  were  in  the  railway. 
But  once  there,  the  carriage  nearly  full,  her 
father  managed  to  get  far  enough  away  from 
Willie  to  prevent  any  chance  of  conversation 
of  a  private  nature,  for  though  their  travelling 
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companions  were  Germans,  still  lie  knew  his 
daughter  could  not  risk  speaking  on  a  subject 
of  the  description  he  imagined  was  occupying 
her  thoughts. 

Philip  Kingsford  joined  the  Thorpes  at  the 
station,  and  was  glad  to  find  a  place  facing 
Willie,  therefore  he  felt  pleased  at  her  father 
having  chosen  an  opposite  corner.  With  no 
other  view,  however,  did  he  rejoice,  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  being  able  to  admire  the 
beautiful  scenery  they  were  about  to  pass 
through  with  one  who  he  knew  would  appre- 
ciate it  thorouirhlv  :  and  so  she  would  at  any 
other  moment  than  the  present,  but  not  the 
grandest  scenery  in  ail  creation  would  have 
given  her  the  slightest  satisfaction  under  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The  lofty  mountains  rearing  their  snow- 
capped heights  to  the  sky,  the  lovely  valleys 
studded  with  villages  and  their  minaret- 
towered  churches,  the  river  Mangfal]  winding 
amidst  them,  and  gliding  onwards — sil 
seemed  to  those  whirling  along  in  the  train — 
but  noisily  mid  rapidly  for  all  that.  None  of 
these  did  Willie  see.  Eer  eyes,  indeed,  were 
gazing  without,  but  her  thoughts  were  far 
away,  far  away  in  her  Devonshire  home;  sit- 
ting on  the  old  tree  in  the  hollow,  with  Cyril 
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by  her  side,  his  arm  around  her,  holding  her 
fast  to  his  breast,  and  she  with  her  head  resting 
gently  and  lovingly  on  it.  Then  she  would 
start  from  her  day-dream,  and  with  a  sharp 
pain,  agonizing  for  the  moment,  through  her 
heart,  would  face  the  reality  of  her  position. 
The  happiness  she  had  pictured  was  almost 
within  her  grasp,  and  yet  how  far  was  she  from 
reaching  it ! 

"  This  is  Kosenheim,"  said  Kingsford.  "  We 
change  here." 

And  so  there  was  bustle  and  confusion  for  a 
while,  and  then  every  one  was  settled  again  in 
another  carriage. 

u  You  are  not  interested  in  salt  works,  I 
suppose,  Willie,''  said  Philip,  smiling;  " other- 
wise this  place  is  celebrated  for  them.  I 
should  be  afraid  to  tell  you  how  man}"  thou- 
sand hundredweight  is  produced  here  annu- 
ally." 

"No,  I  cannot  say  I  am." 

"Nothing  seems  to  interest  you  to-day. 
What  is  it?  Has  aught  "'one  wrong?"  he 
asked,  kindly,  and  in  an  undertone. 

"  Oh,  everything,  Philip,"  she  said,  hardly 
able  to  repress  the  tears  that  his  sympathizing 
voice  called  up.  u  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  and 
it  would  not  help    me  if  I  could,   but  I  will 
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io-inorrow  morning ";  and  then  she  remained 
silent,  and  Philip  did  not  speak  to  her  again, 
but  to  make  some  trivial  remark,  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

Then  Philip  Kingsford  for  the  second  time 
recollected  his  promise,  made  to  her  when,  in 
an  agony  of  misery,  the  words  burst  forth 
from  his  heart,  full  of  bitterness  and  regret, 
and  he  vowed  to  himself,  cost  what  it  might, 
he  would  be  the  friend  he  had  said  he  would. 

His  own  position  nothing  now  could  ever 
alter;  but  he  might,  for  all  that,  have  the 
intense  gratification  of  seeing  her  once  happy, 
joyous  face  restored  to  its  old  look,  and  feel 
that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about — if,  indeed,  this  new  trouble  that  had 
come  upon  her  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  matters  being 
righted. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Innspruck  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  river 
Inn,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  nineteen  thou- 
sand above  the  sea  level.  It  is  shut  in  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  gives  it  a  cramped 
appearance.  Yet  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  the  green 
plain,  surrounded  by  gently  rising  wooded 
hills,  gradually  merging  as  the  height  in- 
creases into  a  purple  shade,  and  as  vegetation 
decreases  the  rocks  stand  out  clearer  from  their 
barrenness,  till  they  end  in  the  white  peaks 
that  seem  to  pierce  the  sky. 

The  scenery  is  rich  and  charming  in  all 
directions,  and  the  views  ever  varying,  from 
the  impossibility  of  taking  in  more  than  a 
certain  portion  at  one  glance.  As  you  turn 
into  one  street  the  eye  will  rest  on  the  stern, 
dark  mountain,  shaded  from  the  sunlight  by 
another  not  seen,  the  narrow  valley  running 
at  its  base  like  a  green  carpet  beside  a  gloomy 
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Avail.  Then  into  another,  and  mountains  .still 
greet  you,  for  in  no  one  spot  do  the}'  fail  to 
encircle  you.  But  this  time  the  golden  light 
sends  a  radiance  over  the  blue  rock  and  the 
indistinct  fir-trees,  looking  like  a  sable  mantle 
enveloping  the  base  of  a  huge  throne,  the 
silvery  peak  glittering  and  gleaming  in  the 
sun's  rays.  Then  from  the  old  bridge  oyer 
the  Inn — the  bridge  which  gives  the  town  its 
name — what  can  exceed  the  glory  of  this 
grand  scene?  Mountain,  valley,  river,  vegeta- 
tion, barrenness,  life,  and  desolation  all  com- 
bined. Of  all  the  beautiful  scenes  in  that 
beautiful  country  none  can  surpass  this  one. 

But  whilst  all  is  so  glorious  without,  like  a 
splendid  mausoleum,  within  it  is  dirt  and 
misery.  The  best  hotel  in  the  place,  the 
Hotel  d'Autricla — they  prefer  the  French 
nana; — is  vile.  The  odours,  the  bad  cooking, 
the  wretched  accommodation — except  as  to 
size  of  rooms — stand  out  in  painful  relief. 
The  first  feeling  experienced  by  Thorpe  and 
Kingsford  was  disgust  at  having  gone  there. 
They  could  not,  however,  better  themselves, 
so  it  was  a  question  of  putting  up  with  it.  or 
leaving  the  following  day  and  pushing  on  to 
Meran.  Then  arose  the  doubt  as  to  their 
being  better  oil'  there  than  where  they  were. 
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This  made  them  pause,  and  leave  their  decision 
for  the  morrow. 

Willie  neither  noticed  nor  heard  the  com- 
plaints her  father  was  making.  She  went  to 
the  room  appointed  for  her,  and,  having  taken 
off  her  travelling  dress,  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Major  Kingsford 
there.  But  the  room  was  empty,  so,  sitting  on 
a  seat  at  the  window  formed  by  the  Avail,  she 
took  out  Lady  St.  Aubyn's  letter  and  read  it 
for  the  first  time.  Then  there  came  over  her 
new  dread  a  mantle  of  hope  and  joy.  The 
kind,  motherly  goodness  and  affection  which 
spoke  in  every  sentence  gave  her,  she  thought, 
a  way  out  of  her  difficulties,  let  them  be  as 
thick  as  even  her  anxiety  portrayed  them. 

She  resolved  to  write  at  once — that  very 
night,  and  explain  to  Lady  St.  Aubyn  how 
unfortunately  matters  had  turned  out,  and  beg 
of  her  to  communicate  at  once  with  Cyril, 
explaining  all  to  him.  Then  at  the  worst  only 
time  would  be  lost  and  their  meeting  delayed ; 
bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  that  he  should 
think  she  no  longer  cared  for  him,  and  that 
with  her  heart  flowing  over  with  her  great  love. 

Acting  on  her  determination,  she  wrote  at 
once,  and  had  but  just  finished  her  letter  when 
her  father  and  Kingsford  came  in. 
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"Well,  Willie,  are  you  very  tired?''  asked 
Philip. 

"No,"  she  replied,  more  cheerfully  than  he 
expected,  "I  am  not  the  least  tired;  but  the 
journey  was  very  hot  and  dusty.*' 

"Do  you  think  you  will  be  up  to  taking  an 
early  walk  with  me  in  the  morning  ?  I  should 
like  to  go  with  you  before  breakfast,  before 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  reconnoitre  the  place. 
I  always  think  that  a  good  thing  to  do  before 
commencing  the  sight-seeing  or  excursions." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  shall  be  ready  by  eight  o'clock. 
That  will  be  early  enough,  I  think." 

"  Quite.    You  won't  go,  I  suppose,  Thorpe?" 

"You  may  take  your  oath  I  won't.  I  am 
not  partial  to  the  hour  when 

'  Jocund  day- 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.' 

I   prefer  to  be  in  my  bed  then,  and  get  up 
when  it  has  sobered  down  a  bit." 

Dinner  was  finished,  and  properly  grumbled 
over,  when  Willie  said  she  would  go  to  her 
room,  as  it  would  be  wise  to  go  to  bed  early 
if  siie  wished  to  rise  early.  When  she  was 
gone,  and  Thorpe  and  Kingsford  wore  left 
alone,  the  former  at  once  laid  his  grievance 
bare. 
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"There's  a  letter  I  received  this  morning, 
Kingsford  :  read  it,  and  then  let  us  talk  it  ever. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  put  out. 
Why  women  will  meddle  with  what  does  not 
concern  them  I  cannot  conceive,  but  they 
always  will  !  " 

Philip  made  no  answer,  but  took  the  letter 
and  read  it  through ;  then,  looking  up,  he 
said. — 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  Thorpe: 
very  thankful !  It  was  but  the  other  da}',  if 
you  recollect,  when  you  spoke  of  Willie's 
returned  depression  of  spirit  and  indifference 
to  all  around,  that  1  thought  if  you  wrote  to 
Treherne  you  would  not  be  doing  anything 
inconsistent  with  your  position  as  her  father  ; 
but  you  viewed  the  matter  differently,  and 
perhaps  it  was  best  as  things  have  turned 
out.  He  is  now  seeking  her  again  himself — 
yes,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  it 
is  so  ! " 

"  Then  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind!  That 
fellow,  you  see,  has  written  to  her  !  She  shall 
never  marry  him,  never ! "  And  William 
Thorpe  struck  the  table  with  his  hand  as  lie 
spoke,  and  then  got  up  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Do   not   say  that,    Thorpe.     Recall    your 
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words.  You  cannot  deliberately  destroy  your 
child's  happiness,  and  you  see  it  is  bound  up 
in  Treherne — or  if  you  do  not  it  is  because  you 
will  not.  You  must  not  forget  that  you  gave 
your  consent  when  lie  first  proposed — " 

"No,  I  did  not!  I  said  distinctly  I  would 
allow  no  engagement — " 

"  For  one  year — that 's  true.  But  it  was  a 
conditional  consent." 

"  Yes,  but  I  never  went  beyond  that ;  for  I 
felt  sure  something  would  arise  within  the  year 
to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  it  did.'' 

"  But  what  objection  have  you  to  Treherne  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  I  dislike 
the  man." 

"  He  is  well-born,  gentlemanly,  good-looking, 
in  a  fine  position.  I  can  see  no  earthly  draw- 
back;  but  if  I  did,  her  love  for  him  would — 
with  me — go  far  to  remove  it." 

u  He  is  a  conceited  puppy,  selfish  and  egotis- 
tical. And  I  believe  there  was  good  foundation 
for  the  story  of  that  girl,  admitting  some  of  the 
statements  to  be  exaggerated." 

"At  any  rate,  you  have  no  right  to  say  so; 
but  supposing  there  was — have  you  been  per- 
fectly blameless  through  life  ?  Were  you 
never,  at  his  age,  guilty  of  follies,  and  perhaps 
even  worse?     We  must  not  be  too  hard  upon 
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him.  Admitting  there  was,  as  you  say,  some 
foundation  for  it  —  at  any  rate,  lie  never 
swerved  in  his  fealty  to  Willie.  As  to  his  con- 
ceit or  selfishness,  you  have  seen  more  of  him 
than  I  have,  but  he  does  not  bear  that  cha- 
racter; he  is  liked  by  all  the  men  I  know 
acquainted  with  him,  and  that  -would  not  be 
so  if  he  were  what  you  say.  But  what  does 
all  that  signify  if  Willie  is  attached  to  him, 
and  he  to  her  ?  " 

"  She  might  make  a  far  better  marriage." 
i '  She  might,  no  doubt ;  she  might  marry  a 
man  of  higher  rank  and  larger  fortune,  and — 
be  broken-hearted." 

"  Ah,  you  know  I  put  no  faith  in  broken 
hearts." 

"  And  yet,  Thorpe,  I  recollect  when  yours 
received  a  wrench  that  nearly  did  for  it,"  said 
Kingsford,  beginning  to  lose  patience  at  his 
friend's  obstinacy. 

"Yes — nearly,  not  quite.  That  but  proves 
the  correctness  of  my  opinion.  If  I  can  help 
it,  Willie  shall  never  be  Treherne's  wife  !  " 

"Well,  that  sounds  better  than  saying  she 
shall  not,  come  what  may  ;  for  at  any  rate 
one  may  hope  you  will  listen  to  reason." 

"  I  am  rather  astonished  at  your  advocating 
Treherne's  cause  so  warmly,"  said  Thorpe,  in 
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a  pointed  manner.  "I  thought  on  a  former 
occasion  yon  rather  inclined  to  my  way  of 
thinking  respecting  him,  and  agreed  the  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake." 

"  I  may  have  thought  so  then,*'  replied 
Philip,  quietly:  "but  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
But,  William,  do  not  let  yon  and  me  have 
words  about  it ;  I  am  only  thinking  of  Willie 
in  the  matter,  and  not  of  Treherne  nor  of  yon ; 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  right  and  only  way  of 
weighing  the  matter.  Recollect  it  is  more 
than  a  year  since  she  first  considered  herself, 
so  to  speak,  engaged  to  him,  and  she  has  never 
wavered  once  in  her  choice." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  brought  all  this 
abont,  what  has  stirred  up  the  question  again," 
said  Thorpe,  testily. 

"  Never  mind  what  has  done  it,  let  it  suffice 
it  is  so  ;  and  think  well  before  yon  answer  that 
letter  in  an  unfriendly  tone.  Recollect  Lady 
St.  Aubyn  has  always  been  very  much  attached 
to  Willie,  and  a  motherless  girl  cannot  afford 
to  cast  aside  the  affection  of  a  true  friend." 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  Kingsford 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  Thorpe 
stopped  him. 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  "  a  moment.  You  sec,  Tre- 
herne will  be  in  Munich  shortly,  and  1  don't 
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see  my  way  at  all.  He  will  be  coming-  on  to 
ns  here  if  he  learns  where  we  are."  Kingsford 
made  no  rejoinder,  so,  after  a  pause,  Thorpe 
continued,  u  Some  step  must  he  taken.  What 
would  you  advise,  Philip  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  like  my  advice,  so  there  is  no 
use  in  giving  it." 

"  There  can  be  no   harm,    at  any  rate,   in 

rina*  what  you  think." 


i& 


u  I  think  you  should  write  a  letter  to  Tre- 
herne,  and  enclose  it  to  the  porter  of  your 
house,  and  desire  him,  should  Treherne  call, 
to  deliver  it.  Your  letter  need  merely  ask 
him  to  come  on  here,  as  you  will  not  he  back 
in  Munich  just  yet.  To  Lady  St.  Aubyn  I 
should  write  fully,  and  thank  her  sincerely  for 
her  kind  interest  in  Willie.  That  is  my  advice. 
Xow  good  night,  Thorpe;  sleep  over  it  if  you 
like.     La  nuit  porte  conseil" 

So  Philip  left  his  friend  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, and  retired  himself  in  order  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  want  to 
think;  on  the  contrary,  he  tried  to  drive  the 
whole  subject  out  of  his  mind;  to  banish 
Willie's  sweet,  loving  eyes — that  seemed  ever 
to  follow  him — from  his  memory,  and  courted 
sleep  with  a  resolute  determination  ;  but,  like 
many  other  things  wooed,  it  was  not  won,  and 
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sleep  kept  away  that  night  from  Philip  Kings- 
ford's  pillow,  leaving  him  a  prey  to  miserable 
phantoms  of  coming  evil  that  a  wakeful  night 
invariably  conjures  up  ;  lucidly  to  be  dispelled 
when  the  grey  morning — 

"Smiles  on  the  frowning  night." 

80011  after  six  Kingsford  was  out.  He  could 
bear  inaction  no  longer,  so  he  started  for  the 
Castle  of  Weiherburgj  now  bereft  of  its  glories 
by  being  converted  into  a  species  of  hotel. 
The  morning  was  very  fresh,  the  sun  was 
rising  large  and  red  from  behind  the  moun- 
tains,  driving  the  mist  away  from  around  it, 
and  illuming  the  dew-bright  meadows,  the 
rocks,  the  towers,  the  rapid  stream,  all  with  a 
flood  of  burnished  gold. 

Philip  stood  on  the  old  bridge,  and,  leaning- 
over  the  side,  he  watched  the  restless  deep 
waters  flowing  on  unchangingly  and  un- 
tiringly. The  snow}'  peaks  were  reflected  in 
them,  their  hard-cut  outlines  being  tossed 
about  and  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  moving 
river.  Then  he  looked  up,  and  saw  that  all 
was  awakening  into  life  around  him  ;  the  birds 
were  singing  merrily,  the  church  bells  were 
ringing  out  their  first  summons  for  the  early 
mass;  the  milkmen  were  coming  along,   with 

VOL.  III.  T 
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their  little  carts  drawn  by  great  big  short-haired, 
cmpped-eared  dogs,  their  collars  surrounded 
with  bells  that  rang  cheerily  in  the  morning 
air.  People  passed  by  on  the  bridge,  giving  a 
glance  at  the  stalwart  figure  and  broad  shoulders 
of  the  English  soldier,  wondering  what  he  saw 
in  the  deep  waters  to  attract  his  attention. 
Some  of  the  women  noticed  his  sorrowful  look, 
for  every  now  and  then  he  heard  a  remark  that 
made  him  aware  his  countenance  told  the  tale 
of  his  heart.  One  said,  "  she  thought  he  must 
have  lost  some  one  he  loved,  to  look  so  sad," 
and  then  she  passed  on  with  another  remark, 
following  immediately,  "that  she  hoped  they 
were  in  good  time,  or  the  best  buyers  at  the 
market  would  be  gone." 

"  How  little,"  thought  Kingsford,  as  he 
watched  his  momentary  sympathizer,  "  do 
we  care  for  one  another's  ills,  if  they  do  not 
come  home  to  us  in  some  way,  either  for  o-ood 
or  evil.  And  yet  how  dependent  we  are  on 
one  another  for  sympathy,  and  how  small  a 
quantity,  at  best,  do  we  ever  get !  Creatures 
thrown  together  on  the  same  stage  of  life, 
their  parts  hanging  one  on  to  the  other ;  yet, 
if  one  actor  fail,  how  quickly  he  is  replaced; 
if  sickness  seizes  him,  he  is  left  to  die,  with 
scarce  a  regret  for  his   memory;    if  lie  were 
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once  rich  and  become  poor,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
fit  associate  for  his  former  friends.  It  is  but 
a  selfish  world  we  live  in  !  Ah,  I  feel  solitude 
does  not  do  for  me,  it  makes  me  ill-tempered, 
I  think,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  drawing  himself 
up.  "  I  surely  can  do  better  in  making  my 
way  up  to  the  Weiherburg  than  leaning  over 
this  old  bridge,  crying  out  against  the  emptiness 
and  want  of  feeling  in  the  world !  " 

With  slow  steps  he  moved  away,  his  head 
down  and  his  mind  busy  with  anything  but 
God's  beautiful  earth.  80  far,  he  might  as 
well  have  remained  in  Munich  for  all  the 
peace  he  had. 

His  way  lay  through  a  lovely  wooded  path, 
the  leaves  still  laden  witli  the  heavy  dew,  for 
the  sun  did  not  penetrate  here  till  nearly  noon ; 
and  the  birds  seemed  revelling  in  their  sheltered 
nooks,  singing  loudly  and  joyously,  hopping 
from  branch,  undisturbed  in  their  busy  Sittings 
by  the  solitary  man  who  neither  heeded  them 
nor  heard  them. 

Philip  Kingsford's  life  was  blighted,  withered 
by  the  storm  that  he  had  so  unguardedly  allowed 
to  break  over  his  head.  Not  now  would 
change  or  varying  scenes  drive  away  the 
canker  that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart's  core. 
Wherever  he  went  he  would  earn'  with  him 
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the  pointed  weapon  that  incessantly  pierced 
his  wound.  Not  now  could  he  hope  time, 
that  sreat  healer  of  all  sorrows,  would  lessen 
his.  He  was  past  the  age  when  time  can  cure, 
it  requires  youth,  and  youth  lie  had  no  longer; 
and  how  much  a^ed  was  he  not  since  that — to 
him — fatal  afternoon  ! 

He  knew,  however,  fully  the  extent  of  the 
evil  his  love  for  Willie  had  entailed  ;  he  knew 
too,  full  well,  how  hopeless  it  was  to  think, 
though  he  had  crushed  it  down,  that  he  could 
ever  be  the  same  man  again,  view  the  world  in 
the  same  light,  or  feel  as  genial  and  joyous  as 
heretofore.  But  he  might  yet  be  of  use,  he  might 
endeavour  to  lessen  sorrow  to  others ;  and  the 
rirst  attempt  must  be  made  in  trying  to  bring 
back  sunshine  to  her  he  loved — 

"  Not  wisely  but  too  well !  " 


He  hoped  he  had  already  done  something 
towards  inducing  her  father  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  the  renewal  of  his  child's  engage- 
ment, though  he  was  sure  the  battle  was  not 
won,  and  that  he  would  yet  have  to  urge  him 
on,  and  point  out  what  was,  in  fact,  his  duty. 

As  Kingsford  wended  his  way  back  to  the 
hotel  to  meet  Willie,  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  chansred  to  that  of  wondering  what  it  was 
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she  was  so  anxious   to  communicate  to    him. 

He  felt  sure  it  must  be  concerning-  Treherne ; 
yet,  if  so,  why  had  she  not.  if  she  had  heard  from 
him,  as  he  suspected,  spoken  to  her  father  on 
the  previous  day.  But  there  was  little  time  to 
waste  in  useless  surmises,  for  "Willie  was  waiting 
for  him  under  the  portico,  the  master  of  the 
hotel  by  her  side,  giving  her  the  names  of  the 
nearest  mountains  and  information  about  the 
public  buildings,  all  of  which  she  was  not 
likely  to  remember  five  minutes  afterwards. 

"I  am  punctual.  Willie;  hut  you  are  before 
your  time/'  said  Philip,  greeting  her.  "Are 
you  all  right  to-day,  and  did  you  sleep 
well?" 

"  Yes;  but  you  do  not  seem  all  right!  You 
are  looking  more  fitted  for  bed  than  a  ramble." 

"I  did  not  sleep."  he  said. 

Willie  instantly  wondered  whether  he  had 
any  idea  that  Cyril  had  written  to  her.  But 
how  could  he  ?  He  had  not  second  sight :  yet 
she  know  that  what  she  was  about  to  c 
municate  to  him  would  pain  him,  and  he  was 
so  good  and  kind  and  unselfish,  that 
hesitated  about  consulting  him;  and  yet — if 
not  him — whom  could  she  ?  And  so  her  difliculty 
gave  her  courage  to  go  on. 

"Why  did   lie    over   think  of  me  but  as  the 
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silly  little  child  he  used  to  pet  and  spoil  ?  "  she 
thought. 

Ah,  why !  If  any  one  could  solve  that 
mystery  why  we  love  where  we  ought  not,  and 
cannot  where  Ave  ought !  What  heart-aches, 
what  sorrows,  what  regrets,  shame,  disgrace 
and  utter  ruin  might  not  be  prevented  !  How 
often  have  you  and  I  and  many  more  seen  the 
good,  the  generous,  the  noble-minded  cast 
aside  for  the  worthless  and  good-for-nothing  ? 

Philip  Kingsford's  love  was  not  misplaced 
otherwise  than  that  Willie's  heart  had  never 
been  free,  he  never  had  had  a  chance.  From 
the  first  hour  she  learnt  to  know  what  love 
meant  she  learnt  also  that  all  she  had  to  give 
was  Cyril  Treherne's.  No  other  being  had 
ever  even  made  her  heart  to  beat  one  pulse 
quicker,  it  stood  clear  of  all  fancies  except 
childish  affections,  till  she  surrendered  it  wholly 
to  him.  So  Philip  could  not  reproach  her,  or 
enjoy  the  cpiestionable  consolation  of  feeling 
he  had  been  deceived;  there  was  nothing  but 
his  own  blind  infatuation  he  could  blame.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  wild  dreams 
which  drove  him  half  distracted,  and  which 
rendered  the  tearing  away  of  the  veil,  that  had 
so  closely  bound  his  eyes  that  the  future  was 
utterly  invisible,  and  the  present  dim,  terribly 
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agonizing,  and  lie  bore  it,  if  not  unflinchingly, 

yet  bravely.  And  now  was  to  begin  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  task  he  had  set  himself,  which,  if  not 
exactly  an  atonement  for  his  folly,  was  yet 
a  kind  of  votive  offering  at  the  shrine  of  his 
love  ;  and  if  the  only  woman  his  heart  had  ever 
truly  yearned  for  was  never  to  be  his,  he  might 
claim  the  privilege  of  remaining  her  friend 
and  contributing  to  her  happiness.  Xo  other 
could  ever  fill  the  place  she  held  in  his  affec- 
tions, but  he  would  keep  this  secret  from  her, 
she  need  not  suffer  even  regret  for  his  having 
allowed  himself  once  to  hope :  she  should  never 
know  it,  though  the  crushing  out  of  that  hope 
had  equally  crushed  all  his  future,  and  nothing 
again  could  stir  his  blood  with  a  warmer  feel- 
ing than  a  brother's  love;  all  else  was  as  much 
dead  in  him  for  ever  as  the  bird  that  falls  shot 
through  the  heart. 

The  two  had  walked  on  in  silent  thought  till 
they  came  to  the  gardens  which  border  the 
river  Inn,  a  walk  much  frequented  later  in 
the  day,  but  now  nearly  deserted. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  really  want  to  take  a 
walk.  Willie,  so  I  brought  you  here  that  we 
may  have  a  quiet  chat.  You  wished  to  tell  me 
something,  child,  did  you  not?" 

"Yes,   Philip;   lam  so  sorry  to  bother  you 
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with  my  troubles  ;  but  I  have  no  one  else  I  can 
goto";  Miid  Willie  glanced  up  for  a  moment 
with  the  old  trusting  look,  but  her  cheeks  were 
dyed  with  blushes. 

"  Eecollect  this  once  for  all,"  and  there  was 
a  sternness  in  Philip's  voice  as  lie  answered  her 
that  used  as  a  child,  when  he  took  her  to  task 
for  anything,  to  make  her  feel  he  could  be  very 
angry  if  he  chose,  "  that  you  can  never  what 
you  call  '  bother  me  with  your  troubles,'"  and 
then,  more  gently,  he  added,  "  the  greatest  joy 
of  my  life  will  be  to  feel  I  am  of  use  to  you. 
You  will  let  me  be  so,  Willie,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"Dear  Philip!"  murmured  Willie,  in  her 
soft,  loving  tone.  The  two  words  meant  so 
much  gratitude  for  his  unselfish  affection,  and 
a  promise  to  get  him  to  be  her  friend  and 
guide. 

Yes,  he  could  be  all  to  her — all  but  one 
thing. 

Then  she  told  him  of  her  letter,  and  she 
showed  him  Lady  St.  Aubyn's,  and  she  spoke 
of  her  father's  strange  manner,  his  angry 
refusal  to  listen  to  her,  and  her  utter  helpless- 
ness. She  touched  but  lightly  on  her  own  pain 
and  vexation  at  having  left  Munich,  and  of  her 
yearning  longing  to  see  Cyril.  With  a  woman's 
natural  instinct  she  felt  the  pain  such  a  confes- 
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sion  would  give,  though  the  fact  must  be 
known  to  him  ;  she  contented  herself  with  say- 
ing she  thought  Cyril  would  think  it  strange, 
and  even  uncourteous,  to  take  no  notice  of  his 
arrival,  and  then  she  asked  Philip  what  lie 
advised. 

It  never  occurred  to  Willie  that  Philip  did 
not  appear  the  least  astonished  at  her  news, 
she  was  so  confused  herself  in  broaching  the 
.subject  that  she  did  not  think  of  him;  but  it 
.struck  him  afterwards  as  strange  that  he  had 
asked  her  no  questions,  and  had  received  her 
information  totally  unmoved  by  surprise  or 
wonder.  He  told  her  he  would  speak  to  her 
father,  and  no  doubt  he  would  write  to  Tre- 
lierne,  explaining  their  absence,  and  give  him 
the  option  of  coming  to  Innspruck,  or  waiting 
for  their  return  to  Munich. 

Willie  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
promise,    though    she    did    not    feel    as  if    it 
sufficed.      She    thought    something    more  }" 
tive,  more  definite  might  have  been  pn 
though  what  she  could  not  have  suggested. 

Her  letter   to    Lady   St.  Aubyn  she  posted 
before  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  that  I 
some  sort  of  relief  to  her.     She  felt  that  itw 
on  its  way,  and  would  soon  be  recerv 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

How  time  lags  in  expectation !  A  weight 
seems  hung  round  the  neck  of  each  hour  ;  the 
mind  seems  to  live  through  years  in  days,  and 
interest  in  all  around  is  withered  up.  Then  is 
the  moment  to  try  and  occupy  the  thoughts,  to 
find  some  mental  employment,  and  drive  out 
the  ever- wearying  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of 
our  wishes,  and  it  is  exactly  at  such  a  time  that 
the  difficulty  arises  which  prevents  us  being 
capable  of  the  exertion  required  to  force  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  other  matters.  It  will  fall 
back  into  the  groove  that  leads  to  the  one  goal, 
the  one  object  we  are  longing  for. 

Willie  was  in  this  condition.  She  could  do 
nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  Cyril.  Day 
after  day  went  by,  and  she  heard  no  word  of 
or  from  him.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  he 
reached  Munich  ?  had  he  gone  to  their  house 
and  found  them  away,  and  then  left  himself  ? 
She   knew  not  what  to  think,  what  to  imagine. 
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"  Philip,  do  tell  me  something  !  "  she  said, 
one  morning,  in  utter  despair,  as  she  went  into 
their  sitting-room  and  found  Major  Kingsford 
alone. 

"What  shall  I  tell  you,  child?"  he  asked, 
hardly  understanding,  and  looking  at  her  with 
a  searching  yet  kindly  expression. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  her  lips 
quivering  ;  "  but  I  am  so  unhappy,  so  miser- 
able !  "  and  two  big  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  jjoor  darling  little  Willie!"  said 
Philip,  going  up  close  beside  her.  "  Did  you 
expect  a  letter  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did !  "  she  said,  looking  up 
half  angrily,  half  sorrowfully. 

"  But  could  you  have  heard  ?  " 

"You  mean  from — Mr.  Treherne  ?  Yes, 
could  I  not  ?  " 

"Hardly.  We  left  last  Wednesday  ;  this  is 
Tuesday;  it  will  be  a  week  to-morrow.  Let 
me  see;  your  father  wrote  on  Saturday — " 

"Only  on  Saturday!  Why,  Philip,  I 
thought  he  wrote  on  Thursday." 

"What,   the  day  after?     No,  child.     I  had 
great  difficulty  to  get  him  to  write  at  all.      His 
letter  only  went   on   Saturday.     I  do  not 
how  you  could  have  heard  in  reply  yet." 

"  Philip,  why  is  papa  so  against  my  marry- 
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ing  Cyril?"  and  this  time  Willie  looked 
straight  into  Eangsford's  face,  her  blue  eyes 
looking  deeper  and  darker  with  their  earnest 
expression,  and  she  laid  her  small  hand  on  his 
arm  as  she  spoke. 

Before  Kingsford  replied  he  gazed  long-  and 
steadily  at  the  Hebe  face,  but  she  did  not 
notice  it ;  she  was  too  intent  on  her  own  affairs 
to  give  heed  to  him  just  now.  Then,  with  a 
sigh,  a  sigh  that  seemed  so  heavy  that  its 
release  must,  it  seemed,  have  brought  some 
relief  to  him,  he  said, — 

"  Prejudice,  Willie — nothing  more." 

"  There  is  no  one  else  he  has  in  his  head  ? " 
she  asked,  hastily. 

"I  think  not — I  am  sure  there  is  not," 
replied  Philip,  calmly. 

"  Did  you  see  his  letter  to — Munich  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  he  told  me 
he  had  said.  That  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munication he  had  received — " 

u  That  was  yours — you  told  him  about  my 
letters.'' 

"  He  imagined  he  would  soon  arrive  in 
Munich,"  continued  Kingsford,  unheeding 
Willie's  interruption,  "and  that  doubtless  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  him  absent ;  but  that 
he    had    come    here   to    Irmspruck   for   a   few 
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weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  should 
return." 

"  And  did  he  not  say  he  would  he  glad  to 
see  him  here  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"I  think  papa  behaves  very,  very  unkindly 
in  this  matter.  I  begin  to  think  he  was  the 
origin  of  all  those  horrid  stories  being  sot 
afloat,  on  purpose  to  make  me  do  as  I  did." 

"  Have  you  written  to  Treherne,  Willie  ?  " 

u  I  ?  How  could  I  ?  Where  could  I  write 
to  ?     How  did  papa  address  his  letter  ?  " 

Philip  explained  how  William  Thorpe  had 
enclosed  it  to  the  porter  of  the  house  they 
occupied.     Then  he  went  on  to  say, — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  your  father  not  having 
written  sooner  can  make  an}'  difference,  for  it 
would  he  impossible  for  Treherne  to  reach 
Munich  till  a  few  clays  after  ins  letter." 

"  Don't  you?"  said  Willie,  looking  hope- 
fully. Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  said, 
-with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  "  Do  you  think, 
Philip,  there  would  be  any  harm  in  my  writing 
to — him?  a  few  lines  to  answer  his  letter,  and 
telling  him  to  come  here?" 

For  a  few  minutes  Major  Kingsford  hesitated 
in  his  reply,  and,  shaking  off  the  temptation 
that  he  half  feared  was  creeping  over  him,  lie 
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said  out  distinctly  what  he  believed  to  be  right 

and  true. 

"No,  Willie;  no  harm  at  all.  You  have 
already  been  in  correspondence  with  him  as 
his  affianced  wife,  with  your  father's  know- 
ledge ;  through  a  terrible  mistake  you  ceased 
for  a  time  to  hold  that  position,  but  now  you 
are  about  to  contract  a  fresh  engagement. 
There  is  no  harm,  child,  in  your  writing." 

It  cost  Philip  something  to  utter  these 
words,  but  he  was  fully  repaid  by  Willie's 
reply ;  yet  it  did  not  cross  his  mind  that  per- 
haps she  would  have  spoken  differently  had  he 
advised  contrary  to  her  wishes. 

"Philip,  what  should  I  do  without  you! 
You  have  been  the  best  and  dearest  of  friends 
to  me,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  feel  I  owe 
the  return  of  happiness  to  you." 

"  All  things  are  in  Grod's  hands,  child.  If  I 
have  helped  at  all  to  bring  matters  round  to 
the  increase  of  your  future  happiness  I  have 
merely  been  the  instrument  in  His  hands, 
nothing  more." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Philip;  but  Ave  cannot  help 
feeling  more  gratitude  and  love  for  the  medium 
through  which  we  receive  our  favours  than  for 
the  fountain-head  from  whence  they  spring." 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  so.     Yet  I  am  willing — 
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aye,  too  willing — to  accept  your  affection. 
But  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Will  you 
come  to-morrow  up  to  the  Heiligenwasser 
Spring  ?  " 

"Tea.     Will  papa  go,  do  you  think?" 

' '  I  should  think  so ;  it  is  not  so  very  far.  We 
need  not  start  before  ten.  Will  vou  ride  or 
drive  ?  " 

"Oh,  ride,  of  course!  The  road  must  be 
dreadful  for  driving.  How  long  will  it  take 
us  to  reach  it  ?  " 

"  About  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a  half." 

William  Thorpe,  much  against  his  will,  was 
persuaded  to  join  in  the  proposed  excursion, 
on  the  condition  that  they  did  not  leave  till 
after  breakfast,  breakfast  being  at  the  usual 
hour  of  ten.  Horses  were  secured,  quiet  steady 
climbers,  accustomed  to  their  work,  and  under- 
standing nothing  beyond  it. 

The  day  was  very  fine,  a  beautiful  day  for 
such  an  expedition,  as  the  atmosphere  was  so 
clear  that  the  views  would  be  distinct  and  the 
range  of  mountains  without  a  single  cloud 
beneath  them. 

They  did  not  start  till  quite  eleven,  amidst 
great  grumbling  from  the  two  guides  who  were 
going  with  them  at  the  ascent  being  made 
during  the  very  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
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Willie  was  iii  great  spirits.  She  had  written 
and  sent  off  her  letter  to  Cyril,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  doing  so  had  cheered  her.  Then  the 
light,  buoyant  air  seemed  to  impart  some  of 
its  elasticity  to  her.  Philip,  too,  wras  less 
gloomy.  He  caught  her  cheeriness  and 
determined  to  enjoy  the  day  to  the  utmost. 
It  might  be  the  last  he  would  have  her  to  him- 
self, so  he  would  make  the  most  of  it.  Mr. 
Thorpe  gradually  followed  in  the  wake,  and 
after  they  had  gone  a  little  way  he  also 
seemed  to  cast  his  worries  aside,  and  Cyril 
Treherne  did  not  cross  his  mind  once  to  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  his  ride. 

80  on  they  went  at  an  even  pace  over  the 
plain,  till  they  branched  off  into  a  narrow  road 
that  ended  very  soon  in  a  deep,  dense  forest  of 
firs. 

"  No  need  now  to  complain  of  the  sun,"  said 
Willie,  turning  to  one  of  the  men  who  was 
walking  on  her  right  hand. 

"  No,  Fraulein,  not  of  the  sun  just  here  ;  but 
the  heat  penetrates,  if  the  light  does  not. 
And  you  won't  reach  the  spring  till  past  one 
o'clock,  the  hour  you  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
returning.  The  descent  is  steep,  and  Ave  must 
go  slowly." 

We  cannot  go  much   slower  than  we  are 
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now  doing,  I  think,"  she  replied;  "and  if  we 
can  get  there  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  can 
surely  return  in  the  same  time." 

The  man  trudged  on  without  vouchsafing  a 
reply.  The  TyTolese  are  a  stubborn  race  as 
well  as  an  early  one.  and  they  dislike  being 
thwarted  as  much  as  thev  like  to  begin  their 
day's  work  at  sunrise.  Besides  he  knew  when 
the  sun  once  set  darkness  ra]}idly  set  in. 
Unless  they  were  content  with  a  couple  of 
hours'  rest  at  the  spring  they  ran  the  risk  of 
being  benighted,  and  then  the  results  might 
not  be  pleasant.  Every  now  and  then  the  two 
men  muttered  a  few  words  to  each  other  as  the 
party  drew  in  rein  to  look  through  some  break 
in  the  forest  either  at  the  valley  below  them  or 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Oetzthal  group  of 
mountains. 

Here  and  there  the  path  would  skirt  a  mag- 
nificent ravine,  with  a  narrow  stream  running 
through  it ;  and  then  Philip  Kingsford  would 
endeavour  to  bring  his  horse  next  to  Willie's 
on  the  unprotected  side,  but  never  succeeded. 
The  beasts,  like  their  masters,  preferred  their 
own  way  and  own  habits,  and  refused  to  be 
forced  out  of  them.  Then  he  would  desire  one 
of  the  men  to  walk  at  her  horse's  head,  which 
he   did,  with,   however,  an    expression    of  pity 
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on  his  not  ill-looking  face  at  the  foreigner's 
ignorance  of  their  animals'  sagacity.  The 
horses  take  care  of  themselves,  and  hence  take 
care  of  their  riders. 

On  they  went,  winding  upwards,  each  turn 
presenting  some  new  beauty,  some  fresh  views 
of  the  magnificent  country. 

There  is  nothing  more  exhilarating  than 
fresh  mountain  air,  and  all  felt  its  cheering 
effects.  William  Thorpe  talked  and  joked 
with  Kingsford  on  the  strange  figure  he  pre- 
sented, his  broad  shoulders  and  long  legs  not 
being  in  keeping  with  the  small  but  sturdy 
steed  he  was  riding.  Willie,  who  led  the  way, 
was  at  one  moment  revelling  in  the  thought  of 
going  again  the  same  excursion,  and  Cyril 
forming  one  of  the  party,  whilst  Kingsford 
indulged  in  brighter  musings  and  less  dismal 
reflections  than  of  late  had  been  his  wont. 

"  How  much  further  before  we  reach  the 
Heiligenwasser  ?"  asked  Willie  of  her  guide. 

"  About  half  an  hour  more,  Fraulein,"  replied 
the  man. 

The  road  was  less  steep  now  and  less  rough. 
In  some  parts  too  it  became  wider,  yet  for  all 
that  the  horses  preferred  walking  one  behind 
the  other. 

"They're  not   accustomed  to    go    abreast/' 
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.said  one  of  the  men  to  Major  Kingsford,  who 
persistently  endeavoured  to  ride  by  Willie's 
side. 

"  Your  horse  won't  have  anything  to  do  with 
mine,''  she  said,  laughingly. 

At  last  they  gained  the  point  for  which  they 
were  bound,  and,  having  dismounted,  the  three 
stood  together  on  the  little  plateau  to  contem- 
plate the  magnificence  of  the  scenery. 

Fine  scenery  has  a  wonderful  power  over  the 
human  mind,  especially  when  of  a  mountainous 
description.  Thoughts  seem  to  be  purified, 
hopes  elevated,  passions  calmed,  sorrows  have 
the  sharp  edges  rounded,  and  we  feel  the  better 
for  seeing  nature  in  all  its  beauty  clothed  in  the 
mellowed  sunshine  of  an  autumn  day — the 
right  season  for  all  who  have  <>*one  through 
the  purifying  fire  of  grief — and  who  is  there 
that  has  not,  if  he  have  reached  one  score 
years — aye,  and  even  sometimes  before  its 
completion  ! 

The  slowly  falling  leaves,  few  though  they 
be,  are  typical  of  our  blighted  hopes,  our 
grave  disappointments;  the  sun,  less  powerful, 
warns  us  that  as  the  season  advances  our  hearts 
become  less  impressionable — less  stirred  by 
passion — though  the  steady  name  of  affection 
will  burn  on   bright!)'  and   clearly  to  the  last, 
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till    such    time   when    God   in    His 

rounds  gathers  those   lives  to  Himself  whose 

race  he  thinks  has  been  run. 

Looking  up  towards  the  glittering  silvery 
peaks  which  seemed  to  pierce  through  the  dark 
blue  sky,  Philip  Kingsford  drank  in  a 
healthful  and  invigorating  influence,  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  better  able  to  look 
boldly  and  courageously  into  his  wounded 
heart,  and  see  the  remedy  that  would  be  the 
most  efficacious  aud  speedy  in  its  effects.  His 
nervous  system  seemed  to  gain  firmness  and 
strength  as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  highest 
ridges  of  snow  slowly  descending  to  the  blue 
rocks,  streaked  here  and  there  with  pure  white 
lines  of  ice,  Casting  by  their  glittering  hues  a 
darker  shade  over  the  barren  stone.  Then  his 
eyes  lit  on  the  wide-spreading  fields  of  ice  that 
form  so  striking  an  object  in  this  scene,  and 
then,  unable  to  see  so  much  that  was  grand 
and  beautiful  without — fully  to  enjoy  it — 
being  able  to  remark  on  it,  he  turned  to  seek 
Thorpe  and  his  daughter,  that  he  might  point 
out  to  them  the  varied  objects  that  had  most 
struck  him.  But  when  he  looked  round  he 
found  he  was  quite  alone,  out  of  sight  of  the 
little  inn  and  the  chapel.  He  did  not  see  a 
soul,  so  he  walked  on  a  little  further  and  sat 
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clown  on  a  wooden  bench,  so  placed  that  it 
commanded  one  of  the  finest  scenes  to  be 
obtained  from  the  mountain. 

For  the  first  time  for  many,  many  years  did 
Philip  Kingsford's  memory  go  back  to  his 
earlier  years,  never  a  cheering  occupation  with 
the  happiest  of  us  ;  few  can  look  back  on  the 
past  without  recollecting  some  dark  hours  that 
had  best  lie  buried  in  our  memory's  grave ; 
some  deeds  we  wish  we  had  never  committed, 
some  words  we  would  rather  never  have 
spoken  ;  lingering  affections,  still  graven — 
though  so  worn  they  are  barely  visible — on 
the  tablet  of  our  recollection.  Things  long 
forgotten,  long  cast  aside,  now  rushed  to  the 
surface  of  Philip's  memory  and  stood  out  with 
strange  distinctness  before  him, — bright  visions 
of  former  and  happier  days,  when  friends 
now  dead,  and  scenes  never  to  be  repeated, 
made  the  actors  and  stage  of  his  dreamy 
thoughts.  All,  memory  is  sweet  enough  when 
the  present  is  peopled  as  the  past;  but  if  we 
have  but  faded  flowers  and  withered  leaves, 
better  then  that  forgetfulness  should  hold  the 
place  of  remembrance ! 

"Nearly      three      o'clock!"      said      Philip, 
springing  up.      "  Where  can  they  be  ?  " 

Then  lie  turned  back,  and  went  to  the  little 
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restaurant,  and  inquired  of  a  man  who  appa- 
rently acted  as  waiter  if  he  had  seen  the 
English  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 

"Yes,  they  went  to  the  spring,"  replied  the 
man. 

So  thither  followed  the  major,  won- 
dering what  could  possibly  detain  them  so 
long.  But,  on  reaching  the  spot,  he  was  not 
surprised.  It  was  beautiful  enough  to  chain 
any  one  to  it.  The  soft  music  of  the  water, 
the  varied  hues  of  the  rich  foliage  around,  the 
panorama  that  was  opened  to  the  eye,  the 
quiet  and  calmness  of  all  around,  seemed  to 
act  like  a  spell  upon  Willie.  With  a  tender, 
loving  expression  on  her  face,  she  was  gazing 
as  if  entranced  at  the  beauty  around,  and  then, 
dipping  her  hand  in  the  waters  the  fame  of  which 
is  spread  far  beyond  that  mountain  land,  she 
seemed  as  if  she  could  never  tire  of  sitting  there. 

"  Is  not  this  a  place  for  fairies  to  dwell  in, 
Philip  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  as  he  approached 
her;  "these  hanging  boughs  to  shelter  them 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  here  on  this  sweet, 
soft  grass  could  they  rest  at  night.  You  know," 
she  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  they  say  that  no 
great  cure  is  ever  effected  here,  unless  the 
fairies  have  been  dancing  by  moonlight  around 
the  spring." 
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"  Fairyland,  Willie,  is  created  wherever  there 
are  true  and  loyal  hearts.  As  to  the  miraculous 
cures  which  the  people  about  here  relate  as  in 
connexion  with  the  spring,  you  know,  child,  I 
am  sceptical  about  such  statements.  What  it 
lias  cured,  would,  to  my  mind,  have  been  cured 
without  its  aid.  Who  has  been  telling  you 
about  it  ?  " 

"No  one  has  been  telling-  me.  There  were 
two  or  three  people  up  here  when  we  first 
came  up,  and  papa  got  into  conversation  with 
them.  I  listened,  and  so  benefited  by  it  with- 
out being  bored.     Where  have  you  been  ?" 

" Grazing  on  those  grand  old  mountains;  it 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  coming,  Thorpe,  is  it 
not?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  lie  replied,  yawning  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  ;  "  but  I  think  we  have 
pretty  well  had  enough  of  it.  It  would  be 
quite  as  well  if  we  took  some  luncheon.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  will  get  home  very  well 
without  it." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  order  it  ?"  asked  Kingsford. 

"  No ;  I  have  seen  enough  of  this.  You 
may  take  a  turn  at  it,  for  Willie  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  move,  so  you  can  keep  her  company," 
and,  so  saying,  William  Thorpe  strolled  towards 
the  hotel. 
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"  Well,  Willie,  you  look  liappier,  child," 
said  Philip,  throwing'  himself  down  on  the  soft 
turf  at  her  feet. 

"Do  I,  Philip?  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
exactly  happier,  but  I  feel  less  worried.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  he  really  happy  again/' 

"Nonsense,  child!  What,  not  when  Tre- 
herne  is  with  you,  and  that  you  will  not  have 
a  wish  ungratified  ?  We  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  a  rule,  endeavouring  to  deal  with 
the  present,  and  not  thinking  of  the  past, 
which  is  dead,  nor  dreaming  of  the  future, 
which  is  still  unborn,  is  the  surest  way  of 
attaining  to  happiness.  It  is  so  rare  that  our 
troubles  are  solely  of  the  moment,  we  will  drag 
in  the  past  and  puzzle  our  brains  over  the 
possible  occurrences  of  the  morrow.  It  is  well 
God  does  not  suffer  us  to  have  knowledge  of 
coming  events,  or  who  among  us  would  not 
rather  lie  down  and  die  than  face  the  evils 
we  may  be  doomed  to  encounter  ?  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  prosperity  were  to  be  our  lot, 
we  should  grow  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
not  value  the  good  when  it  came  to  us." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  look  into  the  future," 
said  Willie;  "but  if  the  .way  to  secure  hap- 
piness is  to  grapple  only  with  the  present,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  never  attain  to  it.     I  try  not 
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to  think  of  the  present.  Even  now,  whilst  I  have 
been  enjoying  this  glorious  scenery,  I  have 
been  dreaming  of  the  past  and  wondering  as  to 
the  future.'' 

"  We  all  do  it.  I  am  afraid,  but  it  drives 
peace  from  us  most  thoroughly.  l  We  know 
what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be ' ; 
and  pondering  over  it  will  not  give  us  rest. 
And  <  What  Fate  imposes  men  must  needs 
abide.'  However,  Willie,  if  any  dare  risk 
looking  into  futurity  you  might  venture,  I 
think,  for  yours  seems  to  promise  fair.  And  I 
pray  God  it  may  be  so,1'  he  added,  solemnly. 

"  Hoj3e  is  very  deceptive;  it  leads  up  to 
giddy  heights,  and  then  often  deserts  one, 
leaving  us  nothing  but  darkness  and  gathering- 
clouds  to  find  our  way  through.  You  know 
how  I  trusted  in  it  once,  how  I  built  up  a 
fairy  castle,  and  then  in  a  little  time  saw  it 
crumble  down  with  a  great  crash  ?  Ifeel  afraid 
to  hope  again,  Philip.'' 

"  And  yet,  Willie,  you  do  nothing  else. 
You  have  rebuilt  your  castle,  child,  and  this 
time  it  will  endure.  Recollect,  there  was  no 
need  for  it  to  have  fallen  before." 

"  No,  that  is  what  is  so  hard  to  bear.  When 
I  recollect  how  vain  has  been  all  my  grief, 
how  useless,  I  feel  nearly  out  of  my  senses." 
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"But  you  ought  to  be  thankful,  on  the  con- 
trarv.  Surely  it  is  hotter  to  find  there  was  no 
cause  for  your  faith  to  be  shaken  than  to  know 
that  your  idol  was  of  clay!  But  here  comes 
your  father.  For  all  lie  says,  I  think  he  lias 
enjoyed  himself." 

"  Come  along-,"  said  William  Thorpe. 
"  Dinner,  as  they  will  persist  in  calling  it,  is 
ready;  and  a  good  dinner,  some  one  says, 
sharpens  the  wit  whilst  it  softens  the  heart, 
and  the  fellow  declares  it  will  be  excellent." 

"  Peter  Pindar  says,  i  The  turnpike-road  to 
people's  hearts  I  find  lies  through  their  mouths, 
or  I  mistake  mankind,'  "  said  Philip,  getting 
up  from  the  ground. 

"  Byron  goes  a  step  further,"  said  Willie. 
"  He  says  human  happiness  depends  on  a  good 
dinner ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  does  not,  papa  is 
answerable  for  the  mistake,  as  he  is  my  authority 
for  the  quotation." 

"  Right,  Willie ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  you 
jmve  me  as  vour  authority.  It  is  better  than 
having  been  able  to  quote  from  your  own," 
said  her  father,  smiling. 

The  dinner  was  first-rate,  but  of  what  it 
consisted  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  at  all 
events  every  one  found  it  excellent.  There 
were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  people  who  par- 
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took  of  it,  and  all  agreed  in  expressing  their 
satisfaction. 

Presently  the  horses  were  brought  round, 
but  Willie  exclaimed  against  leaving  so  soon. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  rest :  they  had  been 
up  there  since  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  had 
enough  of  it.  But  she  protested,  and  at  length 
it  was  agreed  they  were  to  leave  at  five  o'clock 
punctually,  it  being  now  a  [quarter  past 
four. 

"  We  shall  not  have  daylight  in  the  woods," 
said  one  of  the  guides. 

"  Then  i  dare  say  we  shall  have  moonlight," 
said  Philip,  anxious  that  Willie  should  be 
gratified,  and  that  the  day  should  be  without 
any  drawback  to  mar  her  thorough  enjoy- 
ment. 

If  he  could  but  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
follow,  if  the  hand  of  mercy  had  not  drawn  a 
veil  over  the  future — the  future  of  a  few  hours 
only,  how  awful  would  the  knowledge  have 
been  to  him  ! 

"Neither  moon  nor  stars  will  help  us  much," 
muttered  the  other  man;  "  however,  it  docs  one 
good  to  see  a  foreigner  like  the  Fraulein  ad- 
mire our  beautiful  Heiligenwasser,  and  it  *s  only 
her  horse  that  is  a  little  shy,  and  cue  of  us  can 
keep  close  to  its  head  ;    the  other  two  are  sen- 
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sible  enough,  they  would  go  anywhere,  and  are 
afraid  of  nothing." 

"  How  would  it  do,"  said  his  companion, 
"  to  change  the  saddles,  and  put  the  lady  on 
the  other  gentleman's  small  horse  ?  " 

"  No,  no!  that  won't  do;  we  can  lead  it. 
Leave  them  to  return  as  they  came,  only  let  us 
get  them  off  as  soon  as  possible." 

But  not  a  moment  before  five  would  Willie 
stir ;  then  she  sprang  into  the  saddle,  saying, 
with  a  bright  smile,  to  Philip, — 

"  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  so  enjoyed 
myself,  it  shows  that  there  is  something  more 
produced  by  scenery  than  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion to  the  eye ;  it  seems  to  have  opened  a  fresh 
source  of  hope  to  me,  and  were  I  superstitious 
I  should  think  all  I  feel  betokens  a  promise 
that  the  clouds  that  have  of  late  surrounded  me 
will  soon  be  dissipated." 

"  Accept  it  as  such,"  said  Philip,  kindly,  but 
feeling  a  tightening  at  his  chest  as  he  spoke  of 
her  happier  future,  a  thing  in  which  he  could 
have  no  part  nor  share. 

His  interest,  his  affection,  his  care,  were  all, 
as  it  were,  cast  back  on  himself,  she  had  no  need 
of  any  one's  solicitude  if  she  became  Cyril  Tre- 
herne's  wife.  Now  she  sought  him  still  in  her 
little  troubles  and  worries,  but  then  she  would 
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seek  him;  and  it  should  be  so,  he  said  to  him- 
self, surely  he  would  not  grudge  her  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  a  wife — perfect  trust 
and  confidence  in  her  husband. 

So  he  rode  on  behind  Willie,  thoughtfully, 
and  with  the  calm  feeling  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing gradually  wearing  away,  leaving  a  rest- 
lessness and  nervousness  in  its  place. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  morning*  after  Cyril  Treherne's  arrival  in 
Munich  ho  awoke  early,  and  was  up  and  out 
by  nine  o'clock. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  present  myself  before 
eleven,"  he  said,  musing  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  in  which  his  hotel  was  situated,  but  I 
will  walk  to  the  Ludwigstrasse  and  take  a  look 
at  the  house. 

So,  asking  his  way,  he  walked  leisurely  along 
till  he  came  to  the  fine  broad  street,  and  then, 
looking  out  for  115,  went  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  looked  up  at  the  windows.  All  the  first- 
floor  windows  were  closed,  the  shutters  shut, 
and  as  they  were  the  principal  ones  in  the 
house  there  was  a  dreary  look  about  it,  though 
the  ground  and  upper  floors  were  open  ;  the 
second,  however,  was  also  partially  closed. 
He  did  not  like  standing  there  very  long,  think- 
ing he  might  by  so  doing  attract  notice;  so  he 
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moved  away,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and 

see  something'  to  occupy  the  time  till  he  could 
in  decency  present  himself  at  the  Thorpes' 
door. 

"  So  near  and  yet  so  far  !  "  he  thought,  as  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  street.  "  I  wonder  if 
she  is  expecting  me — my  darling,  my  own 
Willie  !  " 

And  his  heart  throbbed  with  a  longing  desire 
to  hold  her  in  his  arms,  to  feel  her  warm  breath 
against  his  cheek,  to  know  that,  once  united, 
nothing  more  could  ever  separate  them.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  that  would  be  so — two  short 
hours,  and  he  would  be  with  her !  and  then 
would  not  the  dee})  joy  he  would  feel  compen- 
sate him  for  the  months  of  misery  he  had 
endured  ?  No  pleasure  is  so  great  as  that 
which  follows  immediately  on  pain,  no  smile  so 
sweet  as  that  which  succeeds  the  tear. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  Cyril  asked  where 
he  could  go  to  pass  a  couple  of  hours  ;  not  the 
galleries — he  did  not  wish  to  go  there  at 
present — but  he  wanted  to  while  away  an  hour 
or  so.  A  man  standing  by  the  master  of  the 
house  said  something  to  him  in  an  undertone, 
upon  which  the  latter  turned  to  Treherne,  and 
said  with  a  smile, — 

"  This  person  says  there  is  a  Euneral  about  to 
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take  place  at  the  great  cemetery,  and  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  witness  it." 

"Well,  it  is  not  an  amusing  sight;  but  per- 
haps the  cemetery  is  pretty.     Is  it  far  ?  ,? 

"  Yes,  some  little  distance ;  you  had  better 
take  a  droschke." 

Cyril  got  into  a  little  carriage  hailed  by  the 
hotel-keeper,  and  was  driven  off  to  the  Gottes- 
acker,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  all  Germany.  On  arriving  there 
he  found  preparations  only  were  being  made 
for  the  funeral,  which  was  not  to  take  place  till 
noon.  Candles  in  profusion  were  being  placed 
on  the  altar  and  about  the  chapel,  and  the  walls 
hung  with  bkck  velvet;  it  looked  gloom)'  and 
depressing.  But  what  most  startled  yet  in- 
terested Treherne  was  the  Leichenhaus,  where 
the  bodies  of  some  ten  or  twelve  people  were 
entirely  exposed  to  view,  and  each  witli  a 
rope  placed  in  its  hands ;  this  on  inquiry  lie 
learned  was  the  custom  adopted  with  all  dead 
people  for  a  day  or  two  after  their  death.  The 
rope  is  attached  to  a  bell,  which  in  case  of  a 
trance,  and  not  actual  death,  it  is  then  in  their 
power  to  ring,  and  assistance  is  instantly  given. 

"  Numberless  are  the  cases  where  lives  have 
been  saved  by  this  simple  method,"  said  the 
sacristan  who  made  the   round  of  the   ghastly 
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company  with  Treherne,  which  statement  made 
him  fancy  that  Munich  air  must  be  rather  con- 
ducive to  catalepsy. 

Tli ere  lay  the  rich  and  the  poor,  still  with 
the  mortal  stamp  of  their  worldly  status  distin- 
guishing them,  yet  now  so  heedless  of  it  all ; 
the  soft  texture  and  rich  trappings  of  woe 
marking  the  condition  whilst  living  of  the  one, 
and  the  meagre,  tawdry  finery  signalizing  the 
other. 

But  one  face  struck  Treherne  with  anything 
but  disgust,  and  that  belonged  to  a  young  girl 
with  masses  of  bright  golden  hair,  which  had 
been  carefully  but  loosely  laid  over  her 
shoulders  ;  a  few  flowers  were  entwined  in  it, 
and  others  lay  over  her  bosom,  over  which  lay 
crossed,  with  the  bell-rope  placed  between 
them,  her  small  delicate  hands.  The  long  eye- 
lashes, darker  than  the  hair,  fringed  the  closed 
is,  casting  a  shadow  over  the  marble-white 
face. 

"Is  she  aGrerman?"  asked  Cyril,  wishing 
to  hear  something,  if  possible,  of  one  so  beau- 
tiful, and  who  died  so  young. 

"YeSj-sir  ;  a  lovely  lady!  as  good  and  gentle 
as  she  was  lovely." 

•  Xot  married?"  inquired  Cyril. 

The  man  shook  his  head.     "  But  going  to  be 

VOL.  III.  X 
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married.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Count 
von  Kufstein,  and  affianced  to  her  cousin  on 
her  mother's  side,  a  son  of  old  Prince  Witten- 
berg. One  of  her  brothers  caught  a  fever  at 
school,  carne  home  ill,  one  or  two  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  took  it,  and  she"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  corpse,  "  and  her  mother  both  died." 

"  Her  mother  too  ?  " 

"Yes;  her  mother  died  first.  She  is  to  be 
buried  to-day." 

"  And  the  cousin — the  intended  husband  ?" 

"Has  gone  out  of  his  mind — raving  mad! 
He  may  get  over  it — I  dare  say  he  will.  I  have 
heard  of  men  losing  their  senses  before  for  the 
same  thing,  but  the)'  soon  recovered." 

"  Horrible !  "  said  Treherne,  in  an  under- 
tone, turning  away,  and  walking  slowly  out  of 
the  building  into  the  fresh  air.  "  What  an 
atmosphere  in  there  !  "  he  exclaimed ;  and  then, 
as  he  wandered  amidst  the  grand  monuments 
in  which  the  cemetery  abounds,  he  began  to 
moralize  over  the  emptiness  of  human  great- 
ness. "  To  be  happy  is  the  main  object  in 
life  after  all ;  to  enjoy  ourselves  whilst  we  can, 
and  as  best  we  can.  No  one  thanks  us  for  not 
doing  so,  and  we  but  punish  ourselves  by  not 
grasping  at  every  chance  within  our  reach." 

Then,   looking  at  his  watch,  he  thought  he 
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might  venture  now  to  return  to  the  Ludwig- 
strasse  ;  so  he  drove  back  as  far  as  the  Max 
Joseph  Platz,  and,  dismissing  the  fly,  he  walked 
slowly  towards  the  Thorpes'  house.  With  a 
beating,  hopeful  heart  he  rang  the  bell,  upon 
which  the  latch  of  the  small  door  cut  within 
the  larger  one  was  raised,  and,  pushing  it 
open,  he  entered.  An  old  man  stood  at  the 
guichet  of  his  room  and  asked  what  he  wanted. 

"  Is  Mr.  Thorpe  at  home  ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  's  gone  away." 

"  Gone  away!     Left  Munich?" 

"  Yes  ;  gone  to  Innspruck,  with  the  Fraulem 
and  the  Herr  Major." 

"  Oh ! "  and  Treherne  for  an  instant  could 
say  no  more.  The  Herr  Major  was,  of  course, 
Kingsford — so  he  was  with  them !  And  what 
the  devil  was  he  with  them  for — and  why  had 
they  gone  at  all  ? 

"  Does  mein  Herr  please  to  want  anything 
more?"  asked  the  man,  a  little  more  cour- 
teously than  he  had  spoken  previously. 

"  You  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Thorpe  or — 
Miss  Thorpe  received  any  letters — no,  what  a 
d — d  ass  this  fellow  must  take  me  for  ! "  he 
continued  to  himself  in  English.  "  As  if  he 
knew  anything  about  letters!  When  did  you 
say  they  left?" 
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"I  did  not  say  any  time,  sir;  you  never 
asked  me.  They  left  last  Wednesday  morn- 
ing." 

"And  are  they  going  to  remain  away  long?'7 
"  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  ask,  and  they  did 
not  tell  me.'' 

"  Thank  you.  Good-morning,"  said  Tre- 
heme,  turning  away  and  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

For  a  time  he  could  not  think ;  he  seemed 
to  have  his  brain  paralysed  ;  a  numbed  feeling 
took  possession  of  his  senses — he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  awake  or  in  a  dream.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  street  he  turned  to  the 
left  and  entered  the  Hofgarten,  and,  choosing 
a  quiet  secluded  spot,  he  sat  down  with  the 
object  of  gathering  his  thoughts  together,  and 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  inexplicable 
step  of  the  Thorpes'. 

Then  a  heavy  fear  came  upon  him,  making 
his  pulses  beat  quickly,  and  causing  a  thicken- 
ing sensation  in  his  throat.  Major  Kingsford 
had  gone  with  Willie,  and  she  had  left  at  the 
very  moment  she  knew  he  was  coming  to  her. 
O  God,  if  the  old  love  were  dead  in  her,  if 
his  silence  and  his  passiveness  had  destroyed 
it !  if  her  patience  was  worn  out,  and  she  had 
succumbed  to  the  love  of  another,  strong  and 
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deep  like  liis  own !  If —  he  could  go  on  no 
longer  with  these  problematic  surmises ;  he 
could  no  longer  endure  this  uncertainty ;  he 
must  be  up  and  doing  ;  if  he  remained  still  and 
inactive  he  should  go  mad — yes,  mad,  like 
that  poor  fellow  wdiose  promised  bride  he  saw 
lying  cold  and  dead  but  an  hour  ago. 

So  he  went  home,  went  to  his  little  room, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  the  hard,  red  velvet 
sofa  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he  tried 
to  think  what  he  could  do — what  there  was 
within  his  power  he  could  do.  Do  ? — why, 
nothing  !  He  was  powerless  :  he  did  not  even 
know  where  they  were  at  Iimspruck,  supposing 
he  decided  on  writing  to  Mr.  Thorpe ;  how- 
ever, that  might  be  ascertained  by  again  seeing 
the  porter.  The  question  was  whether  he 
would  not  do  better  to  return  to  England  at 
once,  throw  up  the  game,  and  leave  it  for 
Philip  Kingsforcl  to  win.  But  then  came  the 
sharpest  thorn  in  the  whole  .mass  of  troubles 
that  had  so  suddenly  presented  themselves. 
He  was  jealous  without  admitting  it  to  himself; 
and  jealousy  is  a  miserable  passion,  that  swells 
the  smallest  trifles  into  great  mountains, 
making  us  see  everything  distorted,  and 
causing  suspicion  to  take  full  possession  of  us. 
With   such   an   enemy  to   contend   against,   no 
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wonder  the  whole  matter  wore  a  terribly  sad 
appearance.      He     thought    at     one    moment 

Willie  had  written  as  she  had  to  Lady  St. 
Anbyn  with  no  ulterior  view  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them,  but 
simply  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  which,  if 
she  were  about  to  marry  Kingsford,  she  might 
feel  called  on  to  make.  Then,  the  next,  he 
scorned  the  idea,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  Mr.  Thorpe  was  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all ;  he  wished  his  daughter  to  become  Bongs- 
ford's  wife.  He  knew  the  long-standing 
friendship  and  dee})  regard  there  existed 
between  them,  and  the  dislike  to  himself  ;  and 
so  he  explained,  satisfactorily  in  one  sense,  the 
Thorpes'  sudden  departure,  as  all  the  father 
wished  to  do  was  to  keej)  him — Treherne — out 
of  the  way. 

Yet,  could  he  not  goto  Innspruck?  Was 
he  not  free  to  follow  her  if  he  chose — but,  did 
he  choose  ?  Did  he  like  the  thought  of  going 
with  the  risk  before  him  of  not  being  made 
welcome?  Ah,  if  he  could  but  have  known  of 
the  yearning  love,  the  longing  heart,  that  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  news  of  him,  how 
happy — how  intensely  happy  he  might  have 
been  ! 

He  lighted  a    ciffar  and  strolled  out.      He 
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went  hither  and  thither,  taking  no  note  of 
street,  or  house,  or  person.  He  walked  across 
squares,  into  wide  streets,  and  then  into 
narrow ;  and  so,  going  on,  he  came  to  a  little 
street,  with  small,  dingy,  poor-looking  shops, 
where  the  inmates  worked  hard  for  little  gain, 
and  where  food  was  scarce  and  appetites 
plentiful. 

As  he  was  passing  on,  he  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  a  little  child  failing  off  a  high  stool 
on  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  rolling  on 
the  pavement  before  him.  The  child  roared 
so  lustily  that  Cyril  thought  little  harm  could 
have  been  done,  yet  he  helped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  was  going  to  stand  it  inside  the  shop, 
when  the  mother,  a  fair,  round-faced  young 
woman,  came  rushing  out,  and,  understanding 
in  a  moment  what  had  happened,  gave  the 
child  a  thump  which  nearly  rolled  it  over 
again,  and  sent  it  off  screaming  louder  still, 
and  at  the  same  moment  thanked  Treherne  for 
his  aid. 

"You  need  not  beat  him,"  he  said,  "the 
child  is  punished  enough  by  his  fall." 

The  mother  looked  up  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  showing  a  row  of  white  even  teeth,  and 
said, — 

"I  don't  think  I  hurt  him,  sir;  but  he   will 
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climb  up  on  that  ►stool,  and  this  is  the  second 
time  this  morning  that  he  has  tumbled  off  it." 

"  Then  why  leave  the  stool  there,  or  else 
why  leave  him  out  here  ?" 

"  My  husband's  work  is  very  delicate,  and  it 
makes  him  angry  if  the  child  gets  into  the 
workshop,  and  I  have  three  others  besides  this 
one,  so  I  am  obliged  to  let  them  run  about 
somewhere,  or  they  would  get  at  their  father's 
tools." 

"  But  you  might  put  the  stool  away  then," 
suggested  Cyril,  interested  in  the  poor  young 
woman. 

"I  might  indeed,  sir,  do  that;  but  when  I 
can,  I  come  and  sit  there  myself;  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  our  rooms  are  small,  and  though  it 
is  not  much  air  we  get,  even  sitting  almost  in 
the  street,  it  is  better  than  nothing." 

Whilst  his  mother  had  been  talking,  the  child, 
finding'  neither  she  nor  the  o-entleman  noticed 
him,  left  off  crying;  he  clearly  thought  it  waste 
of  labour  to  go  on,  and  he  stood  holding  his 
mother's  dress,  his  large  blue  eyes  staring  at 
Treherne,  and  his  finger  half  down  his  throat. 

"  What  is  your  husband's  business  ? "  said 
Cyril. 

"  He  is  a  gilder  and  frame-maker,  sir.  He 
has  a  little  job  now  in  hand  ;  would  you  come 
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in,  sir,  and  look  at  it  ?  people  who  have  .seen  it 
think  it  very  pretty." 

Treherne  consenting,  the  woman  took  up 
her  child,  and  led  the  way  through  a  narrow 
passage  to  a  large  room,  where  a  man  with 
long  hair  and  a  heard,  dressed  in  a  linen  suit, 
the  blouse  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  was  engaged 
in  gilding  the  leaves  of  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
which  formed  part  of  an  ornament  to  a  "beauti- 
fully carved  table,  and  which  was  to  be  deco- 
rated white  and  gold. 

"  Hermann,  here  is  a  gentleman  come  in  to 
see  your  workshop." 

Hermann  turned  round,  bowed  civilly,  and 
said, — 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  made  a  mistake. 
Mine  is  not  a  studio.  I  am  but  a  poor 
mechanic." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Cyril,  "I  made  no 
mistake.  Through  a  little  accident  to  your 
child  I  got  into  conversation  with  your  wife, 
and  she  very  good  naturedly  offered  to  show 
me  what  you  are  just  now  employed  in.  It  is 
very  pretty,  but  must  be  very  tedious  work." 
said  Cyril,  looking  closely  into  the  group  of 
flowers.      "Did  you  carve  it  all  yourself?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Then,  whilst  Treherne  was  looking  round  at 
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one  or  two  objects  prettily  carved,  the  man 
whispered  something  to  his  wife  which  made 
her  smile  and  answer, — 

"  So  it  is,  qiute  wonderful!"  Then,  going  up 
to  Cyril,  she  said,  "My  husband  has  a  picture 
that  he  lias  an  order  to  frame,  and  he  thinks  it 
so  like  you,  sir,  that  I  really  should  like  you 
to  see  it." 

"Like  me!  Well,  you  see,  I  am  fair,  like 
your  countrymen,  and  I  think  people  often  can 
trace  likenesses  where  the  hair  and  complexion 
resemble." 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  There,  now, 
don't  you  think  it  might  be  your  portrait  ?" 

"  It  might  indeed,"  exclaimed  Cyril,  amazed. 
"Whose  picture  is  this?  Where  did  it  come 
from?" 

"  One  of  the  artists  here,  who  employs  my 
husband  for  making  frames,  desired  him  to 
fetch  it  from  the  Pinacothek  and  frame  it." 

"  What  is  the  artist's  name  ?" 

"  Herr  Steifensandt ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
his  painting;  it's  not  well  done  enough  for 
that.  I  think  it  may  be  by  a  pupil,  for  when 
it  is  hnished  it  is  to  go  to  a  Herr  Torpe  in  the 
Lud  wigstrasse. ' ' 

ki  Torpe!"  echoed  Cyril.  "Thorpe,  per- 
haps  you    mean.      How    very    extraordinary! 
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What  a  strange  coincidence !  "  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "What  can  it  all  mean?'3  Then, 
turning  to  the  woman,  he  said,  "  Do  you 
happen  to  know  the  number  of  the  housi   :  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  directly,  sir.  by  looking  at 
our  book,  if  you  will  please  to  take  a  scat  a 
moment/'5  She  left  the  room,  and,  returning  in 
a  few  minutes,  said,   "  115.  sir." 

"  Yes,  that's  it  !  They  are  friends  of  mine,"' 
continued  Cyril,  thinking  his  manner  might 
appear  strange  and  required  some  explanation. 

"Then  perhaps  it  is  a  likeness  of  you,  sir! 
Wouldn't  that  be  the  most  wonderful  thing 
that  ever  happened,  Hermann  ? "  said  the 
young  woman,  addressing  her  husband. 

"Yes.  truly,  very  strange,"  replied  Her- 
mann ;  but  apparently  he  was  too  busy  to 
permit  of  his  joining  in  the  pleased  astonish- 
ment of  his  wife. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  von,"  said  Treherne 
to  the  man  and  his  wife,  u  for  letting  me  see 
these  pretty  things  ;  I  hope  you  will  'j;ct  on 
well;  and  you,  little  fellow,  don't  tumble  off 
■Is  or  chairs  any  more/'  And  as  he  spoke  to 
the  child  he  slipped  a  thaler  into  his  fat,  chubby 
hand,  which  the  boy  grabbed  with  wonderful 
avidity. 

" Thank   you,  sir;  thank  you  very  much," 
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•said  the  mother,  her  fair  face  colouring  over 
with  pleasure;  "if  Eduard's  falling  off  the 
stool  were  to  bring  us  such  good  luck  as  it  has 
to-day  I  don't  think  I  should  scold  him  again 
for  doing  it." 

Cyril  smiled,  and,  taking  their  address,  he 
left  the  small  dingy  house  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  he  had  entered  it. 

"  Fancy  my  stumbling  over  this  place  and 
in  its  gloomy  poverty  lighting  upon  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  my  life's  history !  I  suppose  it  is 
Willie's  doing — yet  I  never  knew  her  paint  in 
oils.  I  wonder  where  this  Steifensandt  lives ! 
If  he  be  an  artist,  I  might,  as  a  foreigner,  ask 
to  see  his  studio,  and  learn  something  about 
this  picture.  I  will  !  I  will  go  back  to  my 
friends  and  get  his  address." 

This  Avas  soon  done.  The  good-natured 
and  grateful  Bavarian  volunteered  to  show 
him  the  way  across  some  narrow  back  streets, 
that  would  take  him  at  once  into  the  Caro- 
linen  Platz,  where  Herr  Steifensandt's  studio 
was. 

On  arriving  there  he  found  the  artist  out, 
and  was  told  by  an  old  woman,  who  jealously 
guarded  her  master's  works  in  his  absence — so 
much  so  that  she  would  not  allow  the  young  Eng- 
lishman to  put  his  foot  inside  the  door — that  lie 
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would  not  be  home  till  late  that  evening ;  but 
he  would  be  sure  to  find  him  on  the  morrow : 
he  always  went  into  the  country  on  Mondays, 
to  see  his  mother. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  therefore  but  to  be 
patient :  yet  lie  could  not  help  indulging  in 
the  belief  that  when  he  heard  the  history 
of  this  picture  it  would  bring  some  comfort 
to  him. 

The  day  was  nearly  passed,  and  he  thought 
he  would  write  a  few  linos  homo  to  his  father, 
simply  telling  him  he  had  arrived  safely  the 
night  before,  and  had  had  a  successful  journey, 
and  leave  all  other  news  for  the  next  letter. 
Write  soon  he  must,  and  it  was  better  to  d 
now,  as  the  letter  would  then  be  accepted  as  if 
he  had  written  it  off  hurriedly  merely  with  a 
view  to  let  his  father  and  mother  know  he  was 
safe.  He  began  to  think  with  his  mother  that 
starting  on  a  Friday  was  productive  of  evil, 
but,  as  the  Thorpes  left  on  Wednesday,  had  he 
Q  started  on  the  Thursday  he  would  have 
been  no  better  off.  However,  Friday  had  not 
interfered  with  his  falling  in  with  the  portrait. 
How  singular  it  was  !  Had  the  woman  not  told 
him  the  name  of  the  people  i1  was  to  be  sent 
to  he  would  never  have  dreamt  of  asking.  He 
wished  now  he  had  inquired  when  it  was  to  be 
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home — tliat  would  have  given  him  some  idea  of 
when  they  were  expected  back;  but  a  little 
patience,  and  he  must  soon  learn  something 
definite.  And  he  took  this  comfort  unto  him- 
self that 

"  Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Cyril  awoke  early,   and   was  quickly  on  the 

move,  for j — 

"  To  business  that  we  love  we  will  betime, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight." 

And  a  beam  of  comfort  shot  through  the  dark 
clouds  that  had  gathered  so  suddenly  around 
him  ;  lie  longed,  therefore,  quickly  to  disperse 
them  altogether,  and  the  old  saying,  that  when 
things  are  at  their  worst  they  must  mend,  came 
hopefully  to  his  memory;  and  he  went,  after 
swallowing  a  hurried  breakfast,  to  the  Carolines 
Platz,  arriving  at  the  artist's  house  long  before 
the  usual  hour  for  visitor-. 

He  was  now  ushered  into  a  little  room  like 
a  cupboard,  with  a  couple  of  chairs  in  it,  and 
the  walls  hung  with  pipes  of  all  sizes  and 
description.  But  he  was  not  left  Long;  the 
same  old  woman  who  had   shown   him    in   now 
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showed  him  out,  and  led  him  into  an  apartment 
beyond,  a  large,  lofty  room,  with  one  enormous 
window  filling-  up  one  entire  side  of  it.  This 
was  partially  shaded  by  a  green  "blind,  toning 
down  the  light  to  one  agreeable  to  the  eye 
and  advantageous  to  the  pictures  which  filled 
the  room.  There  Avas  no  one  in  it,  so  Cyril 
amused  himself  by  looking  round.  Presently 
Herr  Steifensandt,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet 
suit,  looking  very  handsome  and  very  pleased, 
entered  the  room. 

Whilst  Treherne  sjjoke,  making  some  apology 
for  his  early  visit,  and  hoping  he  had  not  dis- 
turbed the  artist  too  soon,  Steifensandt  fixed 
his  eye^  upon  his  visitor,  and  seemed  perfectly 
unconscious  of  a  word  lie  uttered.  At  last  he 
said, — 

"  You  are  English,  I  think  ?  " 

"I  am.  And  I  think  I  begin  to  understand 
your  astonishment.  You  see  a  likeness  in  me 
to  a  picture  a  pupil  of  yours  has  just  finished." 

"  A  wonderful  likeness  !  Do  you  know  Miss 
Thorpe  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I  came  to  ask  you  something  about — " 
her,  he  was  going  to  say.  but  recollected  him- 
self in  time — u  about  her  father.  The}'  have 
left  Munich?" 

"  Only   for    a    little    change.     The    young 
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lady  was  not  very  well.  You  are  a  friend  of 
theirs  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  came  to  see  them." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  about  the  pic- 
ture ?  " 

Cyril  related  the  incident  that  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  it.  Herr  Steifensandt  laughed, 
and  then  said  quietly,  but  with  an  amused  ex- 
pression in  his  eye,  u  It  is  a  copy,  you  know, 
of  a  picture  in  the  Pinakothek."  Treherne's 
countenance  fell  visibly,  upon  which  the  artist 
quickly  added,  "  But  as  like  the  original  as 
you  are.  It  did  but  scant  credit  to  her  master, 
but  it  seemed  to  give  infinite  pleasure,  so  I 
could  not  be  very  angry  at  my  pupil's  want  of 
copying  powers.  Still,  it  is  not  a  bad  paint- 
ing, and  all  eyes  do  not  see  alike." 

ivI  did  not  know  Miss  Thorpe  painted  in 
oils." 

"  That  was  her  first  attempt.  I  discovered 
she  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  caricaturing",  a 
sure  sign  she  could  make  a  likeness." 

'•'Do  you  know  their  address  in  inns- 
pruck  ?  " 

"No ;  but  they  will  tell  it  you  at  their 
house.  You  know  it? — Ludwigstrasse,  115. 
How  singular  your  coming  across  that   paint- 
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And  Herr  Steifensandt  began  to  think  lie 
had  found  out  the  solution  of  a  question  that 
had  puzzled  him  greatly  since  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Thorpes.  Cyril,  having  gained 
all  the  information  he  could,  thought  it  would 
be  but  civil  if  he  asked  permission  to  look  at 
the  paintings  that  stood  two  and  three  deep 
against  the  wall ;  and  in  this  occupation,  and 
chatting  the  while,  a  couple  of  hours  passed 
away  pleasantly.  As  he  was  leaving,  Stei- 
fensandt  asked  him  why  he  did  not  himself  go 
to  Innspruck  and  join  the  Thorpes  ?  It  was 
a  lovely  place,  and  just  the  season  to  see  it  in 
perfection.  Treherne  said  perhaps  he  would, 
and  promised  if  he  did  to  pay  the  artist  a 
visit  on  his  return,  and  they  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

11  Here  is  a  pleasant  surprise  for  my  little 
pupil !  "  said  the  artist  to  himself,  laughing. 
"  Pleasanter  for  her,  I  suspect,  than  for  that 
huge  soldier,  who  seems  to  worship  her  very 
shadow.  Well,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  it 
will  go  right  with  them." 

"  Eight  at  last !"  thought  Cyril.  "  At  any 
rate,  anything  that  is  amiss  does  not  arise  through 
her,  it  is  her  father  no  doubt ;  that  is  bad 
enough 7  but  the  other  would  be  worse.  That 
fellow,  I  dare  say,  could  have  told  me  plenty 
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if  he  had  chosen  :  lie  could  not  have  spoken  as 
he  did  without  having  guessed  somewhat  of 
the  truth.  I  won't  go  to  Innspruck,  as  he 
suggests,  but  I  will  write." 

And  feeling  more  satisfied,  and  looking  on 
the  bright  side  of  things,  he  once  more  directed 
his  steps  to  the  Ludwigstrasse. 

"  Can  you  give  me  Mr.  Thorpe's  addiv 
Innspruck  ? "  lie  asked   of  the  porter,  who  on 
seeing  him  instantly  turned  his  back  and  began 
ro  rummage  amongst   some  papers  which  were 
in  a  drawer. 

But  Treherne  was  satisfied  to  bide  the  old 
man's  time,  and  so  waited  till  he  turned  round, 
which  he  did,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

*•  Is  this  letter  for  you,  sir?"  asked  the 
porter,  holding  it  up.  "  I  received  it  on  Sunday 
morning  from  the  Herr  Torpe,  and  he  desired 
me  to  deliver  it  to  an  English  gentleman  who 
would  probably  call  in  a  day  or  two.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  English — what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Treherne." 

"  Tre —  well,  I  can't  see,  the  English  writing 
is  so  difficult,'*  he  said,  looking  up  through  his 
glasses,  which  he  had  put  on  with  the  intention 
of  reading  the  name.  "  You  can  tell  if  it  be  for 
you.r 

"  Yes,  it  is  for  me,"   said  Treherne,   taking 
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the  letter,  and  then  quietly  breaking  the  -seal  ; 
though  he  felt  as  if  he  might  be  breaking  also 
all  his  bright  hopes  to  pieces  at  the  same  time. 
Looking  at  the  head,  he  saw  it  was  dated, 
so  said,  "  Mr.  Thorpe  has  given  me  his  address, 
so  I  need  not  trouble  you  for  it.  Good 
morning.7' 

Then,  placing  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  he 
walked  away,  out  into  the  broad  street,  and 
turned  round  into  the  Hofgarten ;  and  seeing  a 
deserted  seat  beneath  a  large  lime-tree,  he  sat 
down  within  its  shadow  and  read  his  letter. 

He  had  been  in  such  a  whirl  since  it  was 
oiven  him  that  he  hardlv  knew  what  he 
expected  would  be  its  contents ;  yet,  when  his 
eye  fell  on  the  few  scant  lines,  and  he  read 
the  cold  ungenial  words,  he  crushed  it  up  in 
his  hand,  and  with  his  teeth  hard  set  he 
resolved,  if  ever  Willie  became  his  wife,  she 
must  give  up  her  father  ;  he  never  could  be- 
en friendly  terms  with  a  man  who  had  treated 
him  as  he  had.  Having  settled  that  point 
satisfactorilv  to  himself,  he  next  turned  in  his 
mind  what  he  should  do — whether  to  go  to 
Innspruck  or  await  their  return  ;  and  without 
much  hesitation  he  decided  on  going,  and,  that 
being  so,  then  the  sooner  the  better.  They 
had  a   fortnight  more  to  be  absent.     He  could 
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not  wait  a  fortnight,  it  would  be  impossil 

what  could  lie  do  with  himself,  but  fret  and 
worry,  and  probably  drive  Herr  Steifensandt 
distracted  ?  The  idea  was  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment,  so  he  went  to  his  hotel,  ascer- 
tained that  the  best  train  to  go  by  was  the  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  telling 
the  porter  he  wished  to  leave  at  that  hour,  he 
went  upstairs  to  make  the  little  preparations 
that  were  necessary  for  his  departure. 

There  arc-  certain  half  -  hours  in  ever}" 
one's  life  when  fate  seems  hanging  in  the 
balance,  when  a  false  step,  a  wrong  move,  may 
destroy  all  the  bright  future,  turning  it  into 
blank  misery  :  or  when  the  want  of  energy 
and  passive  fear  may  prevent  us  from  grasp- 
ing hold  of  that  which  is  now  within  reach, 
and  that  we  have  been  toiling  for  years  to 
attain. 

The  night  before  Treherne  started  for  [nns- 
pruck  some  such  thought  as  this  passed  through 
his  brain  ;  and  he,  without  however  wavering 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  decision,  yet  questioned  his 
ultimate  success.  He  had  no  presentiment  of 
evil,  no  foreshadowing  of  sorrow,  and  yet  he 
felt  depressed,  and  wanting  in  the  lightheaded- 
ness he  felt  when  leaving  England.  And  he 
thought    whether   he    would    not     have    been 
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wiser  to  have  remained  in    his    own   country 

till  lie  had  received  an  answer  to  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  Willie.  But  at  any  rate  it  was 
useless  now  pondering  over  what  might  have 
been  done.  Nothing  is  so  utterly  vain  as 
regretting  the  past,  it  renders  one  morose  and 
discontented  without  the  smallest  benefit.  So, 
to  shake  off  the  doleful  fit  that  had  crept  on 
him,  he  went  after  his  dinner  to  the  theatre. 

The  performance  had  begun  when  he  entered. 
They  were  giving  '  Hamlet '  with  a  very  p-ood 
company,  and  the  first  act  was  nearly  over. 
The  house  is  a  very  fine  one,  very  largo — the 
largest  in  Germany — and  beautifully  decorated. 
It  was  well  lighted,  and  every  seat  occupied, 
making  the  coup  cVwil  very  brilliant ;  and  the 
gay  scene  and  good  acting  soon  drove  away  all 
the  depression  he  had  felt,  and  he  entered  fully 
into  the  tragedy,  the  one  of  all  Shakspcare's 
best  translated  and  best  put  on  the  stage  in 
Germany.  The  music  was  also  first-rate,  and 
some  portions  of  it  seemed  at  moments  to  thrill 
through  Cyril's  whole  frame,  proving  that — 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd,  the  ear  is  pleas'd 
With  melting  airs  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touch'd  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies." 
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Treherne  stayed  to  the  end,  and  then, 
smoking  a  cigar,  walked  home  and  went  to  bed, 
determined  to  drown  all  thought  in  sleep,  and 
forget  there  was  any  uncertainty  in  his  fate. 

There  was  some  little  delay  in  the  starting 
of  the  train  on  the  following  morning;  trains 
always  are  late  when  it  is  of  special  conse- 
quence, or  an  intense  desire  is  felt  that  they 
ild  be  punctual.  Then,  at  the  junction 
where  they  changed,  there  was  another  delay, 
so  that,  instead  of  getting  into  Innspruck  at  a 
minutes  before  six,  it  was  past  seven,  and 
eight  o'clock  struck  as  Treherne  reached  the 
I  >estreiehiseher  Hof,  the  same  at  which  were 
The  Thorp<  8. 

Whilst  being  jolted  along  in  the  omnibus 
belonging  to  the  hotel  he  worried  over  the 
unpunctuality  in  the  arrival  of  the  train;  by 
the  time  lie  was  presentable  it  must  be  quite 
nine  o'clock,  mid  Mr.  Thorpe  might,  with  his 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  him,  choose  to  send 
word  that  he  would  see  him  in  the  morning,  <>r 
that  he  was  just  going  t<>  bed.  However,  as 
soon  as  he  could  lie  would  write  a  line  and  say 
he  was  there,  and  ask  permission  to  see  them  : 
lie  could  but  refuse,  and.  being  in  the  same 
house,  he  would  manage  to  see  Willie, 
que  codte:  for  one  instant. 
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The  house  seemed  in  a  great  uproar  when 
the  omnibus  drove  up;  people  were  rushing 
from,  one  room  to  another,  talking  excitedly, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  new  arrivals. 

"  This  is  pleasant,"  muttered  Cyril,  as  he 
stood  in  the  hall  with  two  or  three  other  people, 
all  waiting  for  the  master  or  the  manager,  or 
even  a  waiter,  to  come  and  tell  them  whether 
they  had  rooms  or  not.  "  One  would  think  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  had  arrived,  and 
scared  the  people  out  of  their  senses.  Some- 
thing surely  must  have  happened ;  here, 
Kellner  !  "  he  shouted  after  a  man  who  ran 
across  the  courtyard ;  but  it  was  no  use,  the 
man  neither  heeded  nor  heard  him. 

At  last  a  sober  middle-aged  man  came  for- 
ward, and  began  to  apologize  for  the  appa- 
rently strange  behaviour  of  his  household. 

"But  the  fact  is,"  he  continued,  ua  very 
shocking  accident  has  happened.  An  English 
family  staying  here  went  up  to-day  to  the 
tleiligenwasser,  and  they  started  on  their 
return  rather  late,  and  the  horse  belonging  to  one 
of  the  party,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  shied,  and 
lost  his  footing  over  the  side,  where  the  rock 
might  almost  be  called  a  precipice,  so  steep  is 
the  slope  downwards.  Both  went  over  to- 
gether, and   a  messenger  came  up  here  just  a 
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few  minutes  before  you  arrived  with  the  shock- 
ing news,  and  to  fetch  help.  So  we  were  all 
busy  getting  together  what  seemed  most  neees- 
sary  and  useful,  and  now  they  have  started  on 
their  sad  errand.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  accept 
this  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  seeming 
neglect." 

When  the  hotel-keeper  first  began  to  speak 
Cyril  listened  in  a  careless  sort  of  manner, 
and  wishing  he  would  make  haste  with  his 
excuses  and  show  him  a  room ;  but  when  he 
heard  the  accident  had  occurred  to  an  English 
family  a  sudden  feeling  of  despair  took  pos- 
session of  him,  a  horrible  foreboding  that  the 
beautiful  girl  was  Willie,  and  that  he  had  only 
reached  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes  to  find  them 
blasted  in  the  most  awful  manner.  A  sickening 
feeling,  which  seemed  to  be  withering  up  his 
powers  of  action  and  utterance,  came  over 
him,  and  it  was  only  with  an  effort,  that  the 
horror  of  the  moment  gave  him  strength  for, 
that  he  asked  in  a  thick  voice  the  name  of 
the  family  to  whom  this  awful  catastrophe  had 
happened. 

Then,  when  the  man  replied  with  the 
German  accent,  "  Thorpe,"  Treherne  covered 
his  face,  which  was  as  white  as  that  of  the 
dead. 
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"  My  God,  spare  me  this!  Xot  death! 
Anything  but  death !  "  he  exclaimed,  almost 
aloud,  in  his  mighty,  dread  grief. 

"  Do  you  hapjoen  to  know  them,  sir  ?  "  asked 
the  man,  kindly,  seeing  the  intensity  of  his 
anguish. 

"  She  was  my  promised  wife !  "  he  answered, 
heedless  of  the  gaping  crowd  around  him, 
hardly  knowing  where  he  was. 

Then  the  hotel-keeper  desired  some  of  his 
people  to  give  rooms  to  the  travellers,  and, 
putting  his  hand  on  Cyril's  arm,  said, — 

"  Will  you  come  in  here  with  me,  sir?" 
and  led  him  in  to  his  own  private  room. 

He  left  him  for  a  minute  without  speaking, 
and  then  took  out  some  brandy  and  offered  it  to 
him.  Cyril  took  it,  and  it  soon  seemed  to  have 
effect,  for  he  looked  up  presently,  and  said, — 

"  Did  you  send  a  doctor  ?  " 

u  No.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  words  sounded  like  a  doom  being 
uttered. 

u  There  are  doctors  to  be  had?" 

"  Plenty,  sir." 

"  Then  will  you  send  for  one  instantly,  and 
a  guide?  and  I  will  go  with  them.  Don't 
hesitate!"  continued   Treherne,    as    the    man 
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looked  at  him  and  shook  his  head.  "It  may 
be  of  no  use — but  it  may." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish.''  And  the  landlord 
left  the  room.  "  As  he  says,  it  may  be  of  no 
use,  but  it  mav,  and  at  anv  rate  it  will  be 
better  for  him,  poor  gentleman,  to  be  doing 
something  than  sitting  here  waiting  to  see 
her  brought  in,"  muttered  the  good-hearted 
Austrian.  "  1  won't  return  till  all  is  ready  ; 
it  is  too  dreadful  to  witness  his  terrible  grief ! 
My  God!  How  wonderfully  things  go  by 
contraries  in  this  world !  A  little  sooner,  a 
little  later ;  a  little  quicker,  a  little  .slower,  is 
enough  to  save  or  lose  a  life ;  and  generally, 
if  a  choice  can  be  made,  the  wrong  is  chosen. 
Poor,  2)001*  young  man  !  " 

In  not  less  than  half  an  hour  did  the  master 
of  the  hotel  return ;  but  then  he  had  all  ready, 
— doctor,  guide,  horses,  and  lanterns.  He 
found  Treherne  sitting1  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  folded  arms,  leaning  on  the  table.  He 
looked  up  quickly,  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  with  a  haggard,  aged  look,  as  if,  in 
the  half-hour  he  had  been  waiting,  he  had 
lived  through  as  many  years  as  minutes. 

"  All  is  prepared,  sir,"  said  the  master. 

"The  horses  quick  and  strong?"  asked 
Treherne 
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"I'll  warrant  them.  You  will  probably 
overtake  the  men  who  arc  In  advance — at  least1 
unless  the  distance  is  not  great." 

"Where  is  the  doctor 

"  Here,  sir.  Dr.  Riehter  is  his  name.  He 
is  mounted  already." 

Treherne's  questions  liad  not  occupied  longer 
in  asking  than  it  took  him  to  walk  from  the 
room  he  had  occupied  to  the  courtyard.  There 
he  found  a  saddled  horse  awaiting  him,  with 
two  others,  their  riders  already  on  them. 

"  Lead  the  way,"  he  said  to  the  guide.  "  I 
will  pay  you  well,  so  spare  neither  yourself  nor 
the  horses."  Then,  as  they  rode  away,  Trc- 
herne  turned  to  the  doctor  and  said,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  so  promptly  granting 
my  request." 

kw  Urgent  cases  require  promptitude.  I  trust 
I  may  be  of  service,  and  let  us  hope  the 
accident  is  not  fatal." 

"  God  grant  it  may  not  be !  " 

They  then  rode  on  in  silence.  Xot  a  sound 
was  heard  as  they  left  the  busy  town  behind, 
and  entered  the  bridle-path  which  led  up  to 
Hciligenwasser,  but  the  quick  trot  of  the  horses' 
feet.  The  guide  had  one  lantern  lighted, 
buckled  round  his  waist,  which  gave  a  bright 
light  over  a  space  of  several  feet.     Two  others. 
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not  lighted,  hung  across  his  horse's  neck.  They 
.had  gone  some  little  distance,  and  then  they 
entered  the  thick,  gloomy  pine  wood  in  which,  as 
they  had  understood  the  accident  had  happened. 

Groing  slowly  now,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
do  otherwise  amongst  the  tangled  bushes  and 
dense  foliage  that  even  in  the  daytime  is  dark 
as  death,  they  strained  their  eyes  and  ears  in  all 
directions  to  catch  a  glimpseof  the  lights  that  had 
been  carried  by  those  who  had  gone  in  advance 
of  them,  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  voices,  hut  all 
was  quiet:  a  heavier  stillness  never  covered 
even  that  silent  spot.  They  plodded  on  a  little 
further,  and  then  Cyril's  eager,  longing  eyes 
descried  a  light  in  the  distance,  far  down  as  in 
a  deep  gorge,  like  a  star  dropped  from  heaven. 

He  cried  "  Halt !  "  suddenly,  but  his  voice  was 
thick.     They  pulled  up  and  stood  still. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything  ?  "  asked  Dr. 
Richter. 

"No;  but  look  down  there  on  your  right. 
Don't  you  see  a  light — aye,  two!  Yes,  there 
they  are.  My  God,  has  she  fallen  from  this  : 
Yes,  they  are  there  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
cold  shudder  pa  ssin  g  through  him.  "  Light  the 
other  lanterns,  and  let  us  try  and  make  our 
way  after  them." 

So  the  lanterns  were  lit,  and   each    took   one. 
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then,  picketing  the  horses,  the  guide  gave  a 
glance  round  as  if  to  try  and  discover  at  what 
point  they  were,  that  he  might  rind  it  again. 
As  they  were  reconnoitring  a  little,  and 
making  at  the  same  time  a  few  steps  down  the 
slope,  a  voice  cried  out,  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  air, — 

"  Who  's  there  ?     Any  news  ?  " 

"  No  news,''  instantly  replied  Cyril,  recogniz- 
ing a  strong  English  accent  in  the  words;  and 
thinking  the  voice  belonged  to  Mr.  Thorpe,  he 
added,  "It  is  I,  Cyril  Treherne.  I  have 
brought  a  doctor." 

This  was  not  a  moment  for  explanations  or 
accounting  for  his  presence,  and  whether 
William  Thorpe  were  surprised  or  angered,  or 
neither,  the  words  betrayed  nothing  : — 

"Come  up  further  and  I  will  meet  you." 

So  in  a  few  seconds  the  two  men  met,  and 
grasped  each  other's  hand  in  silence.  All  was 
forgotten  in  the  bitter  anxiety  they  were  both 
suffering,  and  Thorpe  would — to  know  his  child 
safe  or  even  alive — have  placed  her  future  life 
in  the  keeping  of  him  from  whom,  but  a  few 
hours  ago,  he  had  declared  he  would  do  all  in 
man's  power  to  keep  her  separate.  But  this  was 
no  place  nor  time  for  words — not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost. 
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Looking-  ghastly  pale,  Cyril  said, — 

"  Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  Down  there.  From  this  spot.  The  horse 
shied  and,  missed  his  footing,  and,  though  she 
fell  off,  he  dragged  her.  Her  foot  had  her 
riding-habit  round  it,  making  it  fit  fast  in  the 
stirrup.  I  have  just  come  up,  having  made  a 
sort  of  round,  and  could  find  no  traces  of  any- 
thing, it  is  so  fearfully  dark.'' 

"I  will  go,  then,  and  will  you  remain  here?" 
asked  Cyril. 

"  I  cam iot !  I  cannot  remain  still !  But  never 
mind  me.1' 

"  Doctor  Richter  !  "  cried  out  Treherne. 

"  Yes!"  came  the  reply,  through  the  dense 
darkness. 

And  in  a  minute  the  doctor  was  by  his  side. 

wi  Mr.  Thorpe  says  it  was  from  here.  I  will 
go  down  <me  side,  do  you  keep  to  the  other, 
and  let  us  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
Should  I  want  you  I  will  give  a  shrill  whistle : 
you,  on  the  other  hand,  will  do  the  same." 

So  the  two  men  went  sliding  down  over 
the  slippery  ground,  the  dried  fir  leaves  ren- 
dering it  almost  like  ice.  Very  soon  they 
lost  sight  of  one  another  ;  and  Treherne — his 
strong  young  arms  rendering  him  an  assistance 
Dr.  Richter  failed  to  have — managed  to  swing- 
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from  branch  to  branch  where  the  thick  brush- 
wood and  bushes  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  pass.  Then  lie  would  halt  and  listen,  hold- 
ing his  breath  as  if  its  sound  might  interrupt 
the  keenness  of  the  ear.  That  dread  silence 
was  awful.  The  black  canopy  that  shrouded 
the  sky,  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  not  even  a 
breath  of  wind  stirring  to  give  life  to  the 
foliage,  all  struck  like  a  doom  on  Cyril's  aching 
heart.  But  on  he  went,  pursuing  his  task, 
never  hesitating,  through  shrubs  and  bushes 
and  over  patches  of  barren  rock ;  huge  rolling 
stones  here  and  there  more  than  once  nearly 
brought  him  to  the  ground  in  his  eagerness  to 
advance.  Ever  downwards,  deeper  and  deeper 
he  went,  yet  now  and  then  would  he  come  on 
a  piece  of  level  ground,  then  would  the  descent 
become  steeper. 

At  length  he  saw  some  five  or  six  objects 
moving  about  with  their  bright  lights.  They 
appeared  at  a  great  distance  from  him  ;  but, 
knowing  how  deceiving  the  eye  is  in  darkness 
or  across  water,  he  cried  out  to  know  what  news 
there  was.    Two  or  three  voices  at  once  said, — 

"  The  horse  is  found — dead.'' 

But  the  same  hopeless  rejoinder  as  Cyril 
gave  Thorpe  he  now  received  himself  as  to 
poor  Willie — nothing  had  been  seen. 
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"  Whereabouts  was  the  horse?"  asked  Tre- 
herne. 

"  Not  far  from  where  we  see  your  light,"  was 
the  reply.   "  You  will  see  him  ;  he  is  there  still." 

"  Then  she  cannot  be  far  off,"  murmured 
Cyril  to  himself.  And,  with  a  sinking  heart, 
he  recommenced  his  search. 

On  and  on,  up  and  down,  backwards  and 
forwards,  he  plodded  at  his  desperate  work. 
What  a  face  of  utter  woe  his  is,  ashen- white 
with  hopeless  fear,  as  he  toils  along,  with  his 
weight  of  anguish  crushing  out  all  the  strength 
in  him  but  what  his  miserable  anxiety  leaves ; 
and  that,  whilst  it  is  wanted,  cannot  be 
destroyed.  Almost  crazed  with  his  continued 
failure  at  finding  even  a  trace  of  his  love,  his 
idol  now,  rendered  tenfold  dearer  to  him,  he 
fancies,  than  ever  she  had  been  before,  in  wild 
despair  he  cries,  first  softly,  and  then  louder, — 

"Willie— Willie!  Willie!" 

And  then  lie  stands  still  and  strains  his  ears 
for  a  reply.  He  stands  with  bated  breath  and 
eyes  closed,  the  better  to  hear,  listening  with 
an  agonizing  tension ;  and  there  comes  over  to 
him,  as  if  from  afar,  a  moan,  and  he  gives  a 
great  cry  and  bounds — like  a  deer  held  at  bay, 
who  now  sees  a  way  by  which  he  may  escape 
with  life — in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came. 

vol.  in.  v. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Like  one  stunned  and  bereft  of  his  senses  did 
Cyril  Treherne  stand  over  the  lifeless  form  of 
Willie  Thorpe,  as  it  lay  all  in  a  heap  amidst 
the  thick  brambles  where  she  had  fallen.  He 
stooped  down,  and,  turning  the  light  of  his 
lantern  on  her  torn  and  bleeding  face,  he  recol- 
lected he  but  increased  the  evil  by  delay,  so  he 
gave  a  long  shrill  whistle,  the  signal  agreed  on 
with  the  doctor,  and  then,  taking  her  gently  up, 
he  held  her  for  a  minute  gathered  closely  to  his 
breast,  murmuring  loving  and  endearing  words, 
which  could  not  reach  her  ear, — 

"  What  we  love  too  much, 
The  heavens,  correcting  this  our  zeal,  more  strong 
Than  our  devotion  toward  them,  take  from  us." 

Was  it  really  to  be  so  ?  Was  death  to  snatch 
from  him  what  he  loved  so  fondly — now,  when 
he  had   just  regained  her  after  all   his   cruel 
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sufferings  ?  His  lips  were  pressed  against  hers, 
and  clung  to  them  with  a  terrible  sensation  of 
despair.  Oh,  God,  how  he  loved  her !  With 
what  frenzied  despair  he  cried  to  the  doctor,  as 
he  came  up,  panting-  and  breathless  from  his 
endeavours  not  to  lose  a  minute, — 

"  Bring  back  life  !  Save  her  !  For  mercy's 
sake  save  her!" 

Then  he  offered  up  an  ardent,  voiceless 
prayer,  which  opened  by  its  earnestness  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  his  human  wretchedness. 
Not  often  had  Cyril  in  his  bright,  happy  life 
had  occasion  to  test  the  efficacy  of  pra}^er,  and 
in  his  calmer  moments  he  would  have  stated 
his  want  of  faith  in  it ;  but  now  he  would  try 
anything,  and  that  strong  instinctive  feeling  to 
seek  help  in  time  of  need  from  an  unseen  but 
almighty  power  made  him  ask  for  what  he  was 
helpless  to  attain  without  God's  will. 

The  doctor  was  on  his  knees,  Willie  was 
stretched  on  a  piece  of  soft  grass,  her  tattered 
riding  habit  hanging  about  her  in  ribbons,  and 
his  ear  placed  close  against  her  left  side. 

'•She  is  not  dead.  I  tell  you  she  is  not 
dead/'  said  Cyril  at  last,  in  angry  impatience 
at  the  doctor's  apparent  slowness  in  decid inu- 
tile great  question.  "It  was  a  moan  I  heard. 
It  was  that  brought  me  here." 
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But  for  all  that  the  doctor  hesitated.  The 
heart  was  silent,  the  pulses  were  still.  Then 
he  took  a  strong  restorative  and  applied  it  to 
her  lips,  and  placed  it  beneath  her  nostrils,  but 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  animation.  Then 
there  arose  the  echo  of  various  voices,  calling 
out  to  inquire  if  any  one  had  news,  and  the 
doctor  said  to  Treherne, — 

"  You  must  answer  and  say  I  want  more 
hands  ;  also  inquire  what  they  brought  with 
them — whether  they  have,  or  can  obtain,  any- 
thing on  which  we  can  place  her." 

Treherne  did  as  he  was  bid,  so  far  as 
replying  to  the  continued  calls,  but  he  would 
not  leave  the  spot.  They  would  soon  be  up  ; 
time  enough  then  to  ask  what  they  had  with 
them. 

"Treherne!  you  here?  In  [the  name  of 
Heaven  how  did  you  come  ?  " 

It  was  Philip  Kingsford  who  spoke,  and  who, 
even  in  the  deep  anxiety  of  the  moment,  was 
startled  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  one  rise  from 
the  dead.  But  beyond  the  exclamation,  for  it 
was  scarcely  a  question,  he  said  no  more,  but 
instantly  turned  to  the  poor  child  who  lay  like 
one  dead  before  him. 
"  You  found  her  !  " 
And  there  was    a  jealous  envy  in  the  tone 
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that  at  any  other  moment  Treherne  would 
have  remarked.  Then  lie  looked  at  the  white, 
lifeless  face,  smeared  with  the  blood  that  had 
trickled  down  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead. 

"  Where  is  her  father? — does  Thorpe  know 
you  have  found  her  ?  " 

"  No.  Send  some  one  to  tell  him — he  can- 
not be  far,"  replied  Cyril,  without  looking  up. 
He  was  kneeling  beside  the  poor  girl,  holding- 
one  hand — from  which  he  had  removed  the 
glove — which  in  her  endeavours,  no  doubt,  to 
save  herself  was  terribly  cut  and  injured. 

In  a  short  time  all  were  gathered  around  her. 
Her  father,  kneeling  beside  Treherne,  let  the 
hot  tears  fall  on  his  child's  face,  and,  turning 
piteously  to  the  doctor,  he  echoed  Cyril's 
prayer  to  save  her  ! 

Never  was  man  more  desirous  to  grant  a 
petition  than  was  Dr.  Richter.  But,  as  the 
moments  flew  by,  and  no  sign  of  returning 
life  was  given,  his  hopes  began  to  sink,  and  he 
feared  all  was  over.  Yet  he  dared  not,  brave 
though  he  was,  he  dared  not  look  up  at 
the  frenzied  face  of  the  lover,  or  on  the 
pleading  countenance  of  the  heart-broken 
father  and  tell  them  the  truth.  He  shrank 
from  the  task  as  a  child  flinches  at  the  near 
approach  of  a  knife. 
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"We  must  move  her,  and  get  her  carried  to 
some  place  where  proper  remedies  can  he 
aj^plied.  I  can  do  nothing  more  here.  Now 
those  who  help  to  lift  her  must  be  gentle  and 
slow  in  their  movements." 

Treherne  and  Kingsford,  with  two  others, 
now  prepared,  under  the  doctor's  directions,  to 
raise  her  up.  The  chief  thing  to  guard  against 
was,  in  case  of  any  bone  being  broken,  jolting 
her.  But  love  is  gentle  and  strong,  and  there 
were  four  arms  supporting  her  slight,  frail 
weight  that  would  have  taken  on  them  the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  have  saved  her  a 
minute's  pain, — two  men  who  loved  her  with 
all  the  deep,  unselfish,  honest  affection  of  a 
pure  passion  ;  two  men  who  would  have  toiled 
for  her,  and  found  the  work  a  pleasant  pastime 
if  rewarded  by  a  smile — aye,  would  sacrifice 
their  own  happiness  for  hers — as  one  was  forced 
to  do — without  a  murmur,  without  a  complaint. 
And  now,  with  one  thought,  one  hope,  one 
prayer  between  them,  these  two — not  rivals, 
they  were  never  that — carried  their  precious 
burden  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  her  first-born 
babe. 

William  Thorpe  followed,  as  he  might  do 
were  he  following  his  child  to  the  srave — in 
mute,    speechless   agony.     Could   his    darling3 
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his  only  one,  be  .snatched  from  him  in  all  the 
health  and  beauty  of  youth  ?  It  was  sad 
enough — horrible  enough  for  death  to  be 
always  the  end  of  everything,  when  age  and 
time  have  rendered  one  half  indifferent  to  it ; 
but  to  face  it  in  youth,  to  have  our  dear  ones 
snatched  from  us  without  note  or  warning,  to 
see  the  strong  cut  down  in  their  early  bloom,  is 
hard  to  bear.  Rebellious,  blasphemous  thoughts 
crossed  the  wretched  father's  mind,  as  he  wound 
along  the  dark  and  narrow  path.  Why  wras  life- 
given  if,  for  a  caprice,  without  cause,  without 
reason,  it  is  to  be  taken  back?  Better  never  have 
had  it ;  better  never  have  had  a  relation  in  the 
world  than  have  to  witness  their  premature 
death  !  Better  still  never  to  have  been  born. 
We  do  not  ask  for  life,  it  is  thrust  on  us,  and  we 
are  launched  with  it  into  a  world  of  temptation 
and  trouble ;  but,  once  there,  we  wish  to  stop 
there,  and  keep  with  us  those  that  nature  has 
twined  around  our  hearts;  yet  this  boon  is 
seldom  granted;  they  are  taken,  apparently, 
heedlessly.  The  father,  that  by  his  work  sup- 
ports the  family,  is  called  away,  and  a  widow 
and  orphans  are  left  to  starvation  or  beggar  v. 
A  man  who  is  the  bane  of  society  in  general, 
and  his  own  belongings  in  particular,  is  left  to 
continue  the  sorrow  and   misery   to  which   lie 
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gives  rise.  The  strong  and  healthy  man,  who 
loves  life  and  enjoys  it,  is  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  taken  up  dead  ;  whilst  the  sickly, 
suffering  cripple  is  left  a  burden  on  his  friends. 
Ah,  truly  the  ways  of  Providence  are  past  find- 
ing out,  unintelligible,  and  inexplicable. 

With  godless  thoughts  such  as  these  did 
William  Thorpe — against  his  will,  for  he  was 
powerless  in  controlling  them — find  his  mind 
occupied  till  the  group  he  was  following  sud- 
denly halted. 

"  There  is  a  cottage  a  little  further  on,''  said 
the  guide,  who  had  gone  up  with  Treherne  and 
the  doctor,  "and  we  might  get  something  there 
that  would  act  as  a  stretcher :  a  mattress  would 
be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not,  sir?'1  he  said, 
addressing  Dr.  Richter. 

"  It  would  indeed/1  he  replied. 

Two  men  were  sent  at  once  to  see  what 
could  be  had.  In  the  meanwhile  those 
bearing  Willie  Thorpe  rested  her  down  partly 
on  the  ground,  partly  in  their  arms.  The 
lantern  was  turned  away  from  her  face,  and  so 
Cyril,  unseen,  bent  down  over  it,  and  in  the 
black  darkness  pressed  his  lips  once  more  to 
hers.  As  he  did  so  he  thought  he  fancied 
there  was  a  movement ;  the  hard,  cold  sen- 
sation he  had  felt  before  seemed  to  have  given 
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place  to  a  more  natural  feeling.  For  a  second 
— but  only  a  second — he  greedily  kept  the 
blessed  conviction  to  himself.  He  stooped 
down  once  more,  and  murmured  wild  words 
in  her  ear  that,  if  she  to  whom  the}'  were 
spoken  could  have  heard  them  would  have 
sounded  like  the  wanderings  of  one  bereft  of 
his  senses.  Then  he  turned  away  and  asked 
for  the  light.  There  were  but  two  left,  and 
one  of  those  had  been  taken  by  the  men  who 
had  a'one  to  the  cottage:  the  others  had  been 
sent  back,  together  with  the  horses.  But  the 
remaining  one  was  quickly  handed  across,  and 
Philip  Kin gsf orcl  held  it  up. 

"  Did  you  think  there  was  any  sign  of 
animation  ?  "?  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  with 
his  eyes  peering  wistfully  into  Willie's  face. 

"  I  thought  so,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  Treherne  placed  his  head  down  to 
listen  if  the  heart's  beatings  could  be  heard. 
Long,  very  long  did  those  few  seconds  seem  to 
Kingsford  :  and  then  Treherne  looked  up  and 
shook  his  head.  Then  did  Philip  place  his 
ear  there  too  ;  but  the  throbbing  of  his  own 
heart  deadened  his  power  of  hearing  the  feeble 
beat — if  there  were  any — that  would  have  told 
of  life  and  given  hope. 

Xow  the  messengers  returned,  bearing  with 
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them  a  soft,  narrow  mattress.  On  this  they 
gently  slid  the  poor  girl,  and  then  moved 
slowlv  onwards  without  the  exchange  of  a 
word.  They  might  have  been  disembodied 
spirits,  every  one  of  them,  from  the  terrible 
silence  that  reigned,  save  for  the  tramp,  tramp 
of  their  footfalls. 

Not  far  now  had  they  to  go  before  reaching 
the  hotel ;  and  as  they  neared  the  town  curious 
groups  were  gathered  on  the  road,  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  dismal  cavalcade  that 
was  fast  approaching ;  and,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  it,  kindly  voices  asked  if  she  were 
safe — not  if  she  were  dead — and  when  the 
answer  came  it  was  hoped  so,  a  murmured 
"  God  grant  it!"  followed;  and  then  they 
moved  on  and  made  way  for  others,  who  made 
the  same  sort  of  inquiry. 

Round  the  hotel,  and  nearly  as  far  down  as 
the  church,  which  is  a  little  way  from  it,  but 
in  the  same  street,  one  continued  line  of 
people  waited ;  and  as  the  little  procession 
moved  past  them,  they  closed  in  behind  it, 
and  followed  up  to  the  house.  There,  at  the 
door,  stood  Flore,  weeping  and  moaning  in 
true  native  style.  Beside  her  was  the  master 
of  the  house,  endeavouring  to  calm  her  ;  around 
them  were  not  onlvall  the  servants,  but  almost 
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every  one  in  the  liou.se ;  yet  it  was  very  late, 
past  eleven,  an  hour  when  usually  all  Inns- 
pruck  is  asleep.  But  it  was  not  an  event  of 
frequent  occurrence  that  kept  them  up  this 
night ;  few  living-  in  the  place  could  recollect 
so  disastrous  an  accident,  still  less  happen- 
ing in  so  frequented  a  road  as  that  between 
Innspruck  and  the  Heiligenwasser. 

The  hotel  keeper  cleared  a  way,  and  Willie, 
covered  over,  face  and  all,  was  carried  past  the 
curious  tl  iron  gup  to  her  own  room,  and  then 
laid  on  her  own  bed.  Then  father,  lover, 
friend,  all  were  dismissed,  and  only  the  doctor 
and  Flore  remained  by  her  side. 

"  You  must  give  up  crying,''  said  Dr. 
Richter,  as  sternly  as  his  bad  French  admitted 
of.  to  Flore,  "  if  you  are  to  be  of  any  use.'' 

And  Flore,  rinding  there  was  no  one  to  con- 
dole with  her  or  pity  her,  did  as  she  was  bid. 
and  prepared  certain  things  necessary  for  the 
doctor  in  bis  final  attempt  to  bring  back  life  t<> 
his  patient. 

Whilst  these  endeavours  were  going  on  it 
dreadful  to  witness  the  three4  men  in  the 
adjoining  room,  wrestling  with  their  silent 
agony.  Silent,  for  they  were  listening  with 
strained  ears  for  a  word  or  sound  which  could 
bring   them  a  gleam  of  hope, — the  father  for 
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his  child,  the  lover  for  his  mistress,  the  friend 
for  the  one  dearest  to  3iim  -in  the  world.     To 

all  she  was  the  first  and  dearest  object.  None 
loved  any  better,  and  if  she  were  snatched 
from  them  their  lives  would  be  a  blank  for 
evermore. 

A  whisper,  a  light  footstep,  again  a  whisper, 
and  then  the  door  gently  opened  that  commu- 
nicated between  the  two  rooms,  and  Flore 
appeared,  walking  on  tiptoe.  When  she  was 
well  in  the  room  she  began  to  balance  her 
body  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  preparing 
to  vault,  and  then,  with  her  hands  clasped,  she 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Thorpe. 

'•Speak,  woman/'  he  cried,  angrily;  u and 
don't  stand  there  making  signs  like  an  idiot." 

"  Sh-h-h  !  Don't  talk  so  loud ;  she  will  hear 
you,'1  said  Flore,  not  heeding  her  master's 
irritated  words.  Then,  as  she  saw  them  about 
to  make  a  rush  into  the  room,  she  stood  before 
the  door  and  shook  her  head.  uNo  one  must 
go  in  yet.  The  doctor  will  come  and  tell  you 
when  you  can  see  her.  I  only  came  to  tell 
you  she  lives  .* 

And  in  a  less  theatrical  style  than  she 
entered  Flore  retreated,  closing  the  door 
gently  after  her. 

Now   there   was   time    to   breathe,   time   to 
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think 7  time  to  thank  God  for  His  infinite 
mercy  in  restoring  their  earthly  idol  to  them. 
Then,  after  the  first  solemn  joy  was  over, 
silence  was  broken.  William  Thorpe  was  the 
one  to  speak  and,  with  true  British  idiosyn- 
crasy, to  grumble. 

"An  English  doctor  would  have  seen  from 
the  first  that  life  was  not  extinct.  These 
Germans  are  fools." 

"No,  Thorpe,  the}'  are  not,"  said  Major 
Kingsf ord ;  "and,  moreover,  this  Richter  I 
have  often  heard  highly  spoken  of." 

"Oh,  there's  no  doctor  but  that  some  one 
will  put  in  a  good  word  for  him — some  woman 
or  other.  They  always  stand  up  for  doctors 
and  parsons." 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  as  things  are.  They 
might  have  been  worse." 

"Hardly,  I  think.  But  1  am  thankful,"  lie 
added. 

Cyril  Treherne  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
his  elbow  on  the  ledge,  and  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand.  He  felt  himself  now  for  the  first 
time  an  intruder.  Before  he  had  been  help- 
ing, as  others  did,  and  had  rendered  good  ser- 
vice; but  now  lie  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
get  up  and  leave  the  room,  or  at  once  under- 
stand on  what  footing  lie  was  there.      But  lie 
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.shrank  from  doing  anything-  that  could  remove 
him  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Willie ; 
and,  though  living,  who  could  tell  whether  her 
life  were  safe !  She  might  be  alive,  but  might 
it  not  be  a  burning  up  of  the  life's  candle 
before  going  out  altogether  ?  Then  a  shudder 
passed  over  him  as  he  thought  the  certainty  of 
her  not  being  snatched  from  him  remained 
almost  where  it  wras  when  he  held  her  in  his 
arms,  closely  pressed  to  his  warm,  health- 
beating  heart. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Treherne  ?" 

Cyril  started,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
aroused  from  a  heavy  slumber.  William 
Thorpe  addressed  him. 

"I,  sir?  I  arrived — let  me  see.  My  senses 
are  so  scattered  I  hardly  can  tell.  I  arrived — 
I  left  Munich  this  morning.' • 

"  By  the  ten  o'clock  train,  I  suppose?"  said 
Philip  Kingsford. 

k'Yes.  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  the  hour  I 
reached  here  at,  but  we  were,  I  know,  very 
late,  and  all  was  confusion  at  the  moment.  I 
mean  at  this  house." 

"  You  got  my  letter,  I  imagine  ?" 

"  Or  I  should  not  be  here.  J  received  it 
yesterday,  when  I  called  at  your  house  to  ask 
the  porter  for  your  address.     And   1   thought 
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as  you  were  not  to  be  back  for  another  fort- 
night I  had  best  come  over.  I  could  not  have 
remained  in  Munich  alone  all  that  time." 

"  Then  of  course  you  did  not  receive  poor 
Willie's  letter?"  asked  Kingsford,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  at  Cyril's  position  as  his  own,  and 
feeling  proportionately  sorry  for  him.  "I 
have  to  resign  my  own  happiness,"  he  thought. 
kCI  have  already  resigned  it;  then  let  me  at 
least  not  be  the  dog  in  the  manger." 

* c  Willie's !  Did  she  write  to  me?"  and 
Treherne  looked  up  anxiously  at  the  major's 
honest,  plain  face,  which  wore  a  pitying  ex- 
pression as  he  watched  Treherne. 

u  She  wrote  yesterday,  answering  your  letter 
to  her." 

Then  a  sudden  fear  shot  through  Cyril's 
mind.  How  could  Kingsford  know  of  his  note 
— a  few  loving  lines  and  nothing  more  ?  How 
could  he  know  of  her  reply  ?  Was  there  any 
understanding  between  the  two  ?  Had  the 
idea  that  Lady  St.  Aubyn  entertained  any 
foundation  ?  Did  this  man  love  her  ?  Did 
she  return  his  love  ?  If  not,  how  came  it  he 
was  in  her  confidence?  Then  his  question. 
"  Of  course  "he  had  not  received  her  letter! 
Would  her  letter  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to    stop    his    coining    to    Innspruck  ?     If    not, 
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what  meant  his  question  ?  And  Cyril  turned 
sharply  round,  and  said,  in  an  angry,  agitated 
tone, — 

"  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  more, 
Major  Kingsford,  than  concerns  you.  If  Mr. 
Thorpe  desires  my  absence  I  can  withdraw, 
hut  I  want  no  hints  from  you." 

"  Treheme,"  said  Philip,  driving  back  the 
hot,  hasty  answer  that  rose  to  his  lips,  "you 
are  misunderstanding  me.  I  know  nothing 
more  than  what  Willie,  in  her  deep  distress 
and  sorrow  at  the  estrangement  between  you, 
confided  to  me.  She  thought  her  father  was 
unfavourable  to  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  question  whether  she  should  seek  my 
advice,  or  act  on  her  own  impulses.  She  chose 
the  former,  and  I  told  her  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  her  writing  to  you  as  she  desired. 
She  had  already  done  so  with  her  father's 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  I  thought  she 
might  do  so  again.  If,  therefore,  having 
given  this  advice  was  without  my  province,  1 
admit  it,  but  no  further  have  I  interfered ;  and, 
as  to  hints,  you  wrong  me  in  imagining  me 
capable  of  ever  descending  to  give  a  hint." 

Slightly  abashed  and  confused  at  the 
straightforward,  outspoken  words  of  the  major, 
Treherne  remained  silent  for  a  moment;  and 
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then,  getting-  up.  he  walked  with  outstretched 
hand  to  Philip,  and  said,  in  an  open,  upright 
manner, — 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Kingsford.  I  ought  to 
have  known,  and  I  do  know,  you  incapable  of  a 
mean  thought  even  ;  but  I  have  been  terribly 
knocked  over  by  all  I  have  gone  through  these 
last  few  months;  and  to-day's  work  has  been 
the  climax  !  " 

Cordially  did  Philip  grasp  his  proffered 
hand,  as  he  said,  in  his  old  kind,  genial 
manner,  that  those  who  were  his  friends  knew 
so  well, — 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  what  I  asked 
Willie — your  confidence  and  friendship,  and 
I  will  never  betray  either." 

So,  with  death  hovering  over  the  woman 
these  two  men  loved  with  such  passionate 
devotion,  they  joined  hand  t<>  band,  and  made 
a  solemn  compact  that  was  never  broken,  never 
even  shaken,  through  all  the  varied  scenes  and 
changes  of  their  after  lives.  Then  Treherne, 
turning  to  Thorpe,  said,  with  a  calm  voice  and 
quiet  manner, — 

"I  hardly  know,  sir,  whether  .1  am  welcome 
here  or  not,  or  on  what  footing  I  am  to  con- 
sider myself  ?  " 

"  You  say  this  In   a  questioning  tone,"  was 

VOL.  III.  A    A 
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the  rejoinder.  "  So  my  reply  is,  if  my  precious 
child  is  spared  she  may  decide  for  herself  ; 
and  God  grant  she  may  soon  be  able  to 
do  so !  I  have  stood  out  long  enough — too 
long,  perhaps — thinking  you  were  not  suited 
to  one  another ;  I  give  in  now,  and  leave  it  in 
your  own  hands.  I  do  not  think  you  will  meet 
with  any  obstacles." 

"  I  pray  not.  You  know,  of  course,  all  those 
accusations  made  against  me  were  false  from 
first  to  last  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  I  regret  ever  having  listened  to 
them." 

"That 's  an  admission,"  muttered  Kingsford, 
"I  never  thought  to  hear  him  make." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

For  days,  unconscious  of  all  save  bodily  pain, 
did  Willie  Thorpe  hover  between  life  and 
death ;  when  at  last  youth,  which  clings  so 
tenaciously  to  this  world,  gave  her  the  power 
to  lay  hold  of  life  and  drive  back  death  from 
her  door.  She  had  been  terribly  shattered  by 
her  fall,  torn  and  lacerated  and  bruised,  but 
no  bones  were  broken.  Her  head  had  received 
a  fearful  cut,  and  the  injury  done  her  through 
the  way  she  was  dashed  against  a  tree  before 
she  became  disentangled  from  the  horse  had 
brought  on  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Tenderly  watched,  carefully  nursed,  and 
lovingly  tended,  she  yet  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  sleeping  much,  or,  when  waking,  craving 
for  nothing  but  drink,  all  worldly  matters  were 
forgotten.  She  knew  nothing  of  Cyril's  daily 
inquiries,  of  the  white,  anxious  face  that  stood 
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behind  the  door  waiting  for  the  doctors  first 
report;  of  Philip's  silent  misery,  when,  shut 
in  his  own  room,  he  prayed  for  resignation, 
and  then  came  down  and  listened  for  voices  or 
footsteps  within  her  room,  where  all  was  still 
as  death.  Nor  of  her  father's  faithful  watch- 
ing ;  never  a  night  since  the  accident  had  he 
been  absent  from  her  bedside,  sleeping  in  the 
day-time,  to  give  him  strength  to  do  his  work 
at  night ;  but  never  absent,  always  within  call. 
In  vain  was  he  urged,  both  by  Treherne  and 
Kingsford,  to  go  out  and  take  a  little  fresh 
air,  or  to  take  one  night's  thorough  rest  in 
his  bed.  They  both  offered  to  sit  up  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  Flore  by  her  }^oung 
mistress,  but  the  poor  father  would  cede  his 
post  to  none. 

At  last  one  morning,  a  bright,  sunshiny 
September  morning,  Willie  woke  up,  and  woke 
to  life  and  the  world.  She  looked  round  with 
bewildered  eyes,  and  saw  her  father  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair  by  her  side,  with  his  head 
turned  partially  away.  Willie  thought  it  was 
the  deep  impression  of  a  dream,  seeing  him 
there,  and  not  a  reality.  Then  the  table,  with 
bottles  and  spoons  and  wine-glasses,  brought 
partially  to  her  mind  that  something  had 
occurred  ;  but  it  was  not  till  she  tried  to  move, 
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and  the  great  pain  she  still  felt  caused  her  to 
utter  a  moan,  that  the  truth  flashed  across  her 
mind,  still  so  weak  and  feeble  that  what  she 
could  recollect  was  nil  shrouded  in  mystery. 

"  Papa,  I  have  been  ill,  have  I  not?"  she 
said  at  last,  hardly  above  a  whisper.  She 
could  not  speak  aloud. 

William  Thorpe  started  round,  and  looked 
frightened.  Any  change  in  her,  even  this, 
which  was  so  great  and  good  a  step  in  advance, 
alarmed  him  ;  but  he  leaned  over  her,  and 
said,  as  calmly  as  he  could — he  did  not  wish 
her  to  see  his  fear, — 

"My  darling,  yes — but  you  are  better." 

"Am  I?"  she  asked,  wearily.  And  then, 
— "  It  hurts  me  so  to  move." 

"My  precious  one!  It  must,  I  know  it 
must;  but  that  will  soon  wear  off."  He  spoke 
soothingly,  as  he  would  to  a  little  child. 

And  then  he  gave  her  her  medicine,  and 
began  to  fret  at  the  lateness  of  the  doctor's 
arrival  ;  though  he  knew  it  was  only  eight 
o'clock,  and  that  he  never  came  till  nearly 
nine. 

More  came  in  presently,  and  Thorpe  watched 
anxiously  to  see  if  Willie  would  notice  her; 
but,  though  her  eyes  followed  her  about,  she 
made  no  remark.     She  was  busy  trying  to  dis- 
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entangle  the  events  that  had  occurred,  and 
that  brought  her  to  this;  but  she  could  not, 
si io  was  too  weak.  She  recollected  leaving 
Yardley  Wood,  and  she  remembered  the  railway 
accident  at  Pforzheim ;  and  then  she  wondered 
whether  it  Avas  there  she  was  so  injured,  but 
she  could  make  nothing  clear.  So  turning 
again  to  her  father,  who  was  watching  her 
with  deep,  intense  dread,  she  asked, — 

"When  did  this  happen,  papa?"  She  did 
not  like  to  say  that  she  could  not  free  her  mind 
to  remember. 

"  Ten  days  ago,  my  child." 

"  Ten  days.  Oh,  then,  was  it  on  the  rail- 
way ?  " 

Her  father's  heart  sank.  She  was  delirious  ! 
He  got  up  and  whispered  to  Flore,  who  in- 
stantly left  the  room.  Then  he  returned  to 
her  side,  and  said, — 

"  No,  not  on  the  railway.  Don't  talk,  darling, 
you  are  tired  and  weak,  and  it  is  better  not  to 
trouble  about  the  matter." 

"Very  well,  papa,''  said  Willie,  unable  to 
dispute  the  point ;  and,  closing  her  eyes,  she 
endeavoured  to  unravel  the  question  herself. 
But  after  a  little  she  asked  again, — 

"  Where  are  we,  papa  ?  " 

"At  Innspruck,  my  child." 
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"  Oh-,  yes,  I  remember  now,  and  the  ride  to 
the  Heiligenwasser,  and — and — no,  I  can't  re- 
collect any  more  !  How  did  we  get  home, 
papa — we  came  back?" 

"  Yes,  we  came  back,"  answered  Thorpe, 
sadly.  "  Try  and  sleep  a  little,  my  pet,  it  is 
still  very  early." 

"  Why  are  you  sitting  here  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  be  with  yon,  my  child." 

"  Dear  papa! " 

And  then  she  remained  still  till  Flore 
returned  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richter.  The 
moment  he  entered  the  room  William  Thorpe 
went  to  the  window  with  him  and  communi- 
cated his  fears.  But  the  doctor  took  a  different 
view  of  the  case,  and  going  up  to  his  patient 
he  looked  at  her,  and  asked  her  how  she  felt. 

"  I  don't  know."  she  replied.  "  I  am  tired. 
and  it  hurts  me  to  move  ;  but  I  don't  know 
anything  more.     Are  you  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Richter,  smiling.  "  You  met 
with  an  accident  coming  from  the  Heiligen- 
wasser, and  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  you.  Do 
you  recollect  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  perfectly  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  not  you, 
but  the  accident." 

"And  now  you  are  going  to  recover — very 
rapidly.  I  hope." 
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" 1  hope  so  too,"  she  said,  gently  ;  "  but  I  am 
very  tired." 

"  So  much  the  better,  for  you  will  be  quiet, 
and  quiet  is  very  necessary.  Are  you 
hungry  ?" 

"Yes.  That  is,  I  can  eat  if  you  like.  I 
want  to  get  well  very  fast.  Will  you  do  your 
best,  please,  for  me  ?  " 

"Indeed!  will!" 

Dr.  Richter  forbad  any  one  to  see  Willie  for 
the  present,  beyond  those  who  had  always  been 
in  attendance.  For  a  couple  of  days  she 
submitted,  but  then  she  wanted  to  sec-  Kings- 
ford. 

"  He  is  here  still,  of  course,  papa  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  he  is  here." 

"  I  want  to  see  him.  Can't  he  come — only 
for  a  few  minutes  ?  "  she  pleaded. 

"  I  dare  not  allow  it,  my  dear  one,  till  the 
doctor  gives  leave." 

And  the  doctor  gave  leave,  when  he  found 
the  poor  child  was  doing  herself  more  hpfm  by 
fretting  about  it  than  the  excitement  would 
probably  produce. 

"  Very  odd,  though,"  he  thought,  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  bedroom  into  the  sitting- 
room.  "  I  thought  that  fair  handsome  fellow, 
who  took  me   up  to   help  when  the   accident 
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happened,  was  the  favoured  one,  instead  of 
which  it  seems  it  is  that  good,  ugly,  big,  "broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  that  might  be  her  father! 
Well,  women  are  utterly  incomprehensible, 
utterly!" 

Then,  seeking  Major  Kingsford,  ho  told  him 
of  the  eagerness  Miss  Thorpe  evinced  to  see 
him,  and  that  therefore  he  bad  consented  to 
her  doing  >o,  though  greatly  against  what  he 
thought  prudent  ;  but  he  implored  him  to  keep 
her  calm,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  anything 
to  excite  her;  if  he  did  he  would  not  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences:  With  this 
pleasant  warning  Eichter  left,  and  Philip,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  would  have  felt  pleased 
had  a  message  come  to  say  Willie  did  not  care 
to  see  him.  He  knew  well  enough  why  she 
craved  for  the  interview  :  it  was  from  no  desire 
to  see  him,  fond  of  him  as  she  might  be,  but  a 
longing  to  hear  from  him  what  she  would  not 
ask  her  father. 

••  \\  nen  you  are  ready  to  see  Major  Kings- 
ford,  mademoiselle;"  said  Flore.  "  I  will  go 
and  tell  him." 

"Then  tell  him  at   once;  only  just  give  me 
a    shawl,    1     feel    chilly;   and    push    the  soi 
little  from  the  light." 

•It  is   not  chilly,"  said    Flore;    "but  you 
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have  been  up  longer  to-day.     "Let  me  shut 
the  window." 

"No,  I  like  it  open.  There,  that  will  do; 
now  go  for  him." 

Whilst  Willie  waited,  the  very  thought  that 
now,  in  a  few  minutes,  she  should  hear  some- 
thing about  Cyril  made  her  heart  beat  and 
her  pulse  throb  in  such  a  manner  that,  had 
Dr.  Eichter  come  in  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  gone  distracted  at  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  that  produced  by  anticipation  only.  Good 
heavens!  what  would  it  be  when  the  man 
really  stood  before  her  ? 

He  came  soon ;  she  heard  his  step,  she  knew 
it  well ;  and  then  he  entered  her  room,  but 
then  with  so  gentle  a  tread  that  she  looked 
round  after  the  door  had  opened  to  see  if  he 
had  really  come  in.  She  smiled  a  welcome 
to  him — but  her  thin  white  face  struck  a  chill 
to  his  heart  —  and  then  held  out  her  small, 
transparent  hand,  which  he  held  for  a  moment, 
and  then  bent  down  and  kissed  it.  As  he  did 
so  she  felt  a  hot  tear  fall  on  it.  Then  he  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  forcing  himself,  for  her 
sake,  to  be  calm,  said, — 

■"My  poor  little  Willie;  this  has  been  a 
terrible  business  !  "  Then,  more  cheerfully,  he 
added.    "  It  was  paying  rather  dearly  for  an 
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extra  hour's  .scone-gazing  up  at  the  Heiligen- 
wasser ! " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  dreamily,  her  mind  far 
from  the  whole  affair.  "  I  am  getting  well,  Dr. 
Richter  says.     I  suppose  it  is  true,  Philip  ?  " 

"  True,  child!"  And  the  mere  suggestion 
that  it  could  he  otherwise  sent  a  thrill  of 
anxietv  through  him.  "  Of  course  it  is  true  ! 
Don't  you  feel  it  so  in  yourself?" 

' '  No  ;  I  am  as  tired  and  helpless  as  I  was 
the  first  day  I  got  up.'1 

"  It  takes  a  long  time  to  gain  strength,  but 
little  to  lose  it." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is  with  all  that  is  irood  and  plea- 
sant and  happy  ;  a  second  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  what  it  takes  months  and  years  to 
gain.  Philip,"  she  continued,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  during  which  time  Kingsford  was  him- 
self wondering  whether  he  should  touch  on  thr 
subject  he  knew  she  had  desired  to  see  him  on, 
"  Philip,  have  you  heard  of — Cyril  ?" 

"Yes,  Willie." 

"  Has  he  written  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  dear;  he  did  not  write — he  came."' 

•%  He  came!"  And  she  sprang  up  on  the 
sofa,  but  instantly  fell  back  exhausted  ;  the 
exertion  was  more  than  she  had  strength  to 
stand. 
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"I  am  a  fool — an  idiot!"  cried  Philip. 
"Where's  Flore?  Where  has  the  woman 
gone  to?     She's  fainted.     What  am  I  to  do!" 

But  Willie  had  not  fainted,  nor  had  she 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  feeling  a 
mistiness  overshadowing  the  room,  from  having 
been  too  violent  in  the  impulse  of  her  joy. 
The  fact  was  she  was  so  terribly  weak  she 
could  not  bear  any  shock ;  but  she  soon  re- 
covered, and  quieted  Philip's  fears." 

"  It  is  I  am  the  fool,  I  think/'  she  said, 
presently.  "But  I  will  keep  quite  calm, 
Philip,  if  you  will  tell  me  all." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  my  dear  child/7 
said  Kingsford,  the  doctor's  words  ringing  in 
his  ears:  "  anything  that  excited  her  was  to 
be  avoided,  or  he  would  not  answer  for  the 
consequences." 

"  Yes  you  have  !  You  say  he  came— is  he 
here  now  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Dear  Philip/'  said  Willie,  imploringly; 
"do  tell  me!  I  will  be  calm  —  I  will  in- 
deed !  " 

Just  as  she  spoke  Philip  saw  her  breast 
heaving  and  her  eyes  sparkling;  and  then 
there  came  a  faint  red  spot  on  either  cheek. 
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"But  you  are  not — look  at    you!     Oh,  wliv 

•/  .  , 

did  you  send  for  me?" 

"  Who  (>}sv  had  T  ?  she  asked,  in  a  sad  tone-. 

"  But  the  doctor  says  yon  must  be  quiet, 
any  excitement  may  prove" — fatal,  he  was 
Sfoing  to  say — "  very  serious." 

"  But  the  doctor  knows  nothing-  about  it.  It 
will  be  much  more  serious  if  I  do  not  hear  the 
truth.  Listen;  Philip,  don't  turn  away ;  see — 
I  am  calm";  and  she  put  up  her  poor  little 
hand  to  draw  his  head  round.  "  Tell  me  this 
one  thing,  and  I  won't  ask  more — is  papa  still 
angry  with  Cyril  ? " 

"  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  be,  they  get  on  very 
well  together,  notwithstanding.  You  are  your- 
self to  decide  what  relation  he  is  to  stand  to 
you  in  as  soon  as  you  are  able." 

Then  by  degrees  she  learnt  the  whole  story. 
How  Cyril  had  arrived  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  accideM,  and  how  lie  had  gone  off  in  search 
of  her,  and  how  he  had  found  her;  and  that 
he  had  been  there,  near  her,  ever  since;  and 
that  he  and  her  father  were,  at  that  moment, 
both  out  together. 

"Sec,  Philip,  I  am  calm,"  said  Willie,  look- 
ing up  with  her  dark-blue  eyes  beaming  with 
the  great  love  that  tilled  her  heart. 

And  when  Philip   left   he  came   to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  doctors  were  little  better  than  old 
women,  or  this  Richter  would  have  known  that 
to  remove  the  anxiety  creating  worry  and 
excitement  was  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
instead  of  lopping  off  little  stray  branches,  by 
forbidding  too  much  talking  or  too  many 
visitors.  If  she  had  anything  on  her  mind,  as 
this  man  evidently  saw  she  had,  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  following  his  directions  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  evil 
than  going  counter  to  them. 


e 


Then,  when  Willie  was  alone,  only  Flor 
sitting  away  in  a  'corner  of  the  room,  and  she 
recalled  all  Philip  had  told  her — all  passing  so 
far  anything  she  had  dared  to  hope — a  tide  of 
great  joy  rushed  over  her  and  flooded  her  with 
untold  happiness  !  Now  to  get  well  quickly 
was  her  great  aim.  And  then,  as  the  evening 
closed  in  and  the  sunbeams  melted  slowly  from 
off  the  grand  old  mountain  that  topped  the 
range  facing  her  window — 

"  The  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word  " — 

she  longed  to  hear  Cyril's  voice  once  more. 
She  could  not  wTait  till  she  was  well,  it  would 
be  so  long,  so  much  w^orse  waiting  now  that 
she  knew   liirn  to  be  near.     And  why  should 
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she?  If  her  father  were  reconciled  to  him, 
and  would  no  longer  offer  the  opposition  he 
had  hitherto  done,  she  might  see  him — perhaps 
to-morrow  ! 

''Flore,  go  in  and  see  if  papa  be  at  home," 
she  said,  resolved  to  set  her  fears  at  rest,  and 
know  at  once  what  she  might  hope  for  and 
what  not. 

"  Mr.  Thorpe  will  be  here  directly,"  said 
Flore,  returning  very  quickly. 

"  What  is  he  doing,  Flore  ?  " 

"  Talking  to  Major  Kingsford.,, 

-  Oh,"  thought  Willie,  "  Philip  has  told  him, 
I  know,  all,  so  my  task  will  be  easier." 

And  she  closed  her  eyes. 

She  was  very  fatigued,  but  she  hardly  felt 
it  :  not  till  later,  when  she  was  in  bed,  did  she 
feel  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  excite- 
ment she  had  gone  through. 

"Not  in  bed,  Willie!"  said  her  father, 
"  this  is  not  prudent." 

■*  I  am  going  directly,  papa ;  but  1  want  to 
speak  to  you  first." 

"  Go  to  bed,  and  then  send  for  me.  Do, 
dear,  you  look  so  tired." 

"  I  shall  only  fidget  if  1  do.  I  won't  keep 
you  a  minute."  Then,  telling  her  father  to 
sit  down  by  her,  she  continued.     ;'  You  know, 
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papa,  Philip  has  been  in  to  see  me?"  and  her 
fingers  fidgeted  nervously,  and  she  looked  up 
half  timidly,  half  defiantly  into  her  father's 
face. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  L  know ;  and  you  have  had 
(mite  talking  enough." 

"No,  I  haven't;  I  want  a  little  more,''  she 
said,  coaxingly ;  all  her  father's  devotion  and 
affection  rising  up  before  her  and  making  her 
to  feel  towards  him  as  of  old.  "I  want  to 
know,  papa,  if — if  what  he  told  me  was 
true." 

"Without  knowing  what  he  has  told  you,  I 
will  undertake  he  never  uttered  a  word  that 
could  possibly  be  doubted." 

"  Then,  papa,  Cyril  is  here — may  I  sec 
him?  Dear  papa!"  she  continued,  raising 
herself  up  slightly,  and  twining  her  thin  small 
white  arms  around  her  father's  neck.  "You 
know  we  did  him  a  great  wrong;  and  I  should 
like — to  see  him." 

Tt  was  nearly  dark,  so  Willie  could  plead 
her  cause  the  better.  Her  father  could  not  see 
the  deep  blush  that  dyed  her  face  as  she  spoke, 
nor  the  two  tears  that  stood  in  her  blue  eyes, 
tears  that  arose  from  weakness  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

"  My  child.  I  have  but  one  wish  on  earth — 
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your  happiness,  and  to  secure  it  I  would  sacri- 
fice all  my  own  wishes  and  hopes." 

"  But,  papa,  you  did  not  refuse  to  let  me 
marry  Cyril  when  he  proposed,  so  you  could 
not  have  had  any  other  wish  on  the  subject.'' 

"  Well,  never  mind,  my  child,  never  mind; 
now,  at  any  rate,  I  have  none  but  what  you 
yourself  desire.  Yes,  you  shall  see  Cyril,  but 
not  to-night,  that  I  certainly  will  not  listen  to. 
If  all  this  excitement  does  not  throw  you  back, 
then  to-morrow  he  shall  come  in,  or  perhaps 
you  can  be  wheeled  into  the  sitting-room. 
Now,  my  darling,  get  to  your  bed  as  quickly 
as  you  can." 

Willie  kissed  her  father,  but  never  spoke  a 
word,  yet  he  knew  by  the  clinging  embrace 
that  she  was  once  more  to  him  the  Willie  of 
yore,  when  they  had  not  a  thought  apart,  and 
when  no  other  had  stepped  in  to  sow  dissension 
and  discord  between  them. 

No  cordial  that  ever  was  given  to  a  sick  per- 
son to  produce  sleep  was  more  effective  than 
this  clearing  away  of  her  doubts  proved  to 
Willie  Thorpe.  She  slept  calmly  and  soundly 
the  whole  night,  falling  asleep  with  the  con- 
viction that  as 

"  The  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness  " — 
VOL.  III.  B  B 
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so  would  the  next  day  bring  such  deep  joy 
to  her  as  would  sweep  away  all  the  grief 
that  had  shrouded  her  path  so  long.  It  would 
prove  the  final  break  in  the  sky,  through  which 
the  sun  would  at  length  shine  out  bright  arid 
clear,  sending  such  a  volume  of  light  and 
warmth  that,  even  should  any  mist  still  han<^ 
around  her,  it  would  disperse  it. 

And  when  she  awoke,  and  her  eyes  opened 
on  the  pink-spotted  grey  paper  of  her  room, 
those  spots,  that  had  worn  her  nearly  to  death 
by  their  crookedness  and  unevenness,  now 
seemed  like  so  many  rose-buds ;  the  walnut- 
wood  chest  of  drawers  with  its  marble  top  and 
the  trumpery  gilt-framed  looking-glass  above, 
must  surely  have  changed  its  hard,  stiff  appear- 
ance, it  looked  so  handsome  and  suitable  to  the 
room ;  even  Flore,  who  of  late  had  been  rather 
irritating  with  her  attentions,  came  in  for  her 
share  of  approbation. 

' '  What  a  trouble  I  must  have  been  to  you 
all,"  said  Willie,  as  her  maid  was  twisting  up 
her  long  thick  hair  into  a  shapely  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  small,  well-formed  head. 

"Not  a  trouble,  mademoiselle,  but  an  anxiety : 
oh,  yes,  a  terrible  anxiety  !  " 

"  I  am  well  now,  Flore ;  I  feel  quite  well ; 
all    that   horrid   stiffness   seems    gone,    and   I 
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think   I  shall    be   able   to   walk    into  the    next 
room." 

"  The  next  room,  mademoiselle  !  May  Heaven 
preserve  you  from  attempting  it!  "  exclaimed 
Flore,  who  began  to  fear  her  young  mistress 
must  be  delirious. 

"  Well,    we   shall  see  when    I    am   dressed. 
Look,  Flore,  surely  the  twist  is  all  on  one  si 
said  Willie,  looking  at  her  hair  in  a  hand-gl; 
a] id  another  reflecting  the  back  of  her  head. 

"Nbj  mademoiselle,  it  is  not  crooked,  it  is 
quite  straight,  and  that  style  suits  you  d 
ravir" 

"  Is  my  blue  muslin  dress  ready  to  put  on  ?  " 
asked  Willie,  anxiously. 

"Yes;  but  mademoiselle  is  not  thinking  of 
putting  it  on  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  am!" 

'•  It  will  fatigue  you  very  much." 

••  No,  it  won't." 

"  It  is  a  lovely  dress,  certainly;  but — tnjin  /'" 

And  the  blue  dress  was  brought,  with 
square-cut  bodice  and  soft  fringy  trimmings. 
It  was  a  labour  to  put  it  on  ;  the  deadly  white 
face,  the  heavy  eyes  and  pale  lips,  all  showed 
what  the  exertion  had  cost  her.  Yet  she  had 
only  attempted  to  stand  once,  supported  by  a 
table  on  one  side  and  a  chair  on  the  other 
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Flore  passed  the  dress  over  her  head.  Now 
that  her  toilette  was  complete  she  asked  Flore 
to  give  her  the  glass  again,  but  she  could  not 
hold  it  now,  it  fell  from  her  hand. 

How   weak   I   am ! "     she    said,    her   lips 
and    with    difficulty  holding    back 
her  tears. 

"  See,  mademoiselle,  I  can  hold  it !  There, 
so ;  you  can  see  yourself  now,  can  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  take  it  away  !  "  she  cried,  as  she 
saw  the  wreck  she  was ;  and  then  a  dread 
seized  her  that  Cyril  could  not  love  such  a 
thin,  pale,  woe-begone  looking  object,  such  as 
she  was  now.  "  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  go  to  that 
horrid  place  !  "  she  exclaimed  aloud ;  and  then 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Go  and  see 
who  it  is,  Flore." 

It  was  William  Thorpe,  to  see  if  his  daughter 
were  ready,  and  if  she  would  like  him  to  help 
her  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  Come  in,  papa,  I  am  ready.  Don't  I  look 
hideous,  papa?" 

She  asked  the  question  with  a  longing  desire 
to  be  contradicted. 

"  Hideous?  You  look  pale  and  thin,  but- 
well,  I  won't  flatter  you.  But  how  prettily 
you  are  dressed!  " 

Then  came  the  trial  to  walk  ;  but  it  proved 
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an  utter  failure.  They  must  either  carry  her, 
or  wheel  her  in  on  the  sofa.  So  the  latter 
plan  was  adopted ;  and  then  Willie  found  her- 
self, after  nearly  three  weeks'  banishment,  once 
more  in  the  salon.  The  thoughtfulness  of 
affection  had  caused  the  room  to  be  made  as 
pretty  looking  as  possible  ;  bright  beautiful 
fresh  flowers,  but  which  gave  forth  no  perfume, 
decorated  the  tables ;  and  light  chintz  coverings 
were  put  over  the  dark  hot  velvet  chairs  and 
sofas.  All  in  the  house  were  ready  to  do  what 
they  could  to  procure  a  pleasure  to  the  poor 
English  Fraulein. 

The  sofa  was  wheeled  to  the  shady  side  of 
the  room,  for  the  sun's  rays  came  darting  in, 
making  slanting  lines  of  dust.  It  struck 
twelve  as  Willie  was  finally  settled,  and  then 
Flore,  saying  she  should  be  in  the  next  room  if 
wanted,  placed  a  hand-bell  on  a  table  by  her 
mistress's  side.  Mr.  Thorpe  now  bent  down 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  kissed 
her  tenderly,  and  left  her. 

Alone  Willie  began  to  feel  the  intensity  of 
joy  too  much  for  her.  She  feared  that  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  which  mounted  to  her 
throat,  would  suffocate  her.  But  she  was  not 
tried  very  long.  The  door  opened  presently, 
and    Cyril    Treherne    stood   before    her.     She 
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raised  herself  with  all  the  strength  she  had, 
and,  with  a  faint,  joyful  cry,  she  held  out  her 
hand.  In  a  moment  she  was  in  his  arms, 
nestling-  down  on  his  broad  chest,  as  a  weary 
child  that  has  been  wandering  about  alone  in  a 
far  -  off  wood  suddenly  finds  itself  in  its 
mother's  care,  sheltered  from  all  further 
dangers. 

For  a  while  deep  happiness  closed  their  lips, 
but  at  last  Willie,  lifting  her  face,  which  was 
suffused  with  blushes,  said, — 

"Can  you  forgive  me,  Cyril?  It  was  my 
fault — all  mine,  for  believing  those  horrid, 
wicked  people." 

"  My  own — my  darling  !  forgive  you !  Had 
it  not  been  for  my  foolish  pride  I  should  have 
started  after  you  as  soon  as  I  learned  you  had 
left  England.  Notwithstanding  your  note  I 
went  to  Yardley  Wood,  but  you  were  gone. 
And  then  I  resolved  never  more  to  think  of 
you  ;  but  I  failed.  Try  as  I  would,  you  never 
left  my  thoughts  a  moment ;  and  at  last,  when 
Lady  St.  Aubyn  sent  for  me  and  told  me  of 
your  letter,  and  that  you  then  knew  I  had 
]3cen  true  to  you,  though  I  still  resolved  to 
close  my  heart,  it  was  no  use.  I  had  to  give 
in.  I  could  resist  no  longer ;  and  so  I  came — 
came  once  again  to  find  you  gone.     Oh,  how 
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wearily  passed  the  hours  after  that,  till  an 
incident — I  must  tell  it  you  another  time — 
made  me  resolve  to  write  to  you,  or  come  on 
myself  here.  Your  father's  letter  decided  me 
at  once  to  join  you.     You  know  the  rest." 

And  Willie,  with  her  head  on  Cyril's  shoulder, 
and  his  arm  supporting  her,  rested  there  tranquil 
and  happy.  Every  now  and  then  some  fond 
word,  a  tender  look,  or  a  kiss  pressed  on  her 
shy  lips,  was  all  that  broke  the  monotony  of 
their  great,  solemn  joy. 

It  is  so  easy,  where  we  love,  to  throw  a  veil 
over  a  deed  or  word  that  where  our  heart  is 
not  touched  would  appear  a  grievous  fault. 
So  easy,  that  the  error  is  sometimes  hidden 
altogether  ;  our  judgment  is  blinded,  and  dives 
deep  down,  passing  the  fault  on  the  surface, 
and  leaving  it  forgotten.  So  it  was  with 
Willie  and  Cyril ;  they  knew  the  depth  and 
purity  and  sincerity  of  each  other's  love,  and 
they  were  satisfied. 

"  We  must  never  think  of  the  past,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  as  a  bad  dream.  We  can  live  without 
dwelling  on  those  few  months  I  was  absent." 

"  Yet,"  said  Willie,  now  secure  and  safe  ; 
"  I  want  to  know  and  hear  everything.  I  am 
quite  sure  all  you  did  was  right,  but  I  shall 
like  to  hear  it  all  the  same." 
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Now,  with  silent  pauses,  with  tender  caresses, 
then  some  little  confidence  made,  as  the  thoughts 
sprang  to  the  mind  of  either,  the  hours  flew  by  ; 
but  there  was  no  watching  the  clock,  no  count- 
ing the  minutes ;  they  were  together  now,  for 
weal  and  for  woe,  till  death  should  divide  them. 

And  they  heeded  not  the  time,  softly  though 
it  sped  ;  it  could  but  bring  them  fresh  joys, 
and  fulfil  their  dearest  hopes. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  season  of  all  others 
which  is  filled  with  hope  and  gladness,  when 
the  trees  are  laden  with  their  white  blossoms, 
when  the  primroses  carpet  the  earth,  and  the 
brake-fern  is  slowly  unrolling  its  young,  bright 
green  leaves,  Willie  Thorpe  stood  at  the  altar 
in  the  little  village  church  at  Yardley  Wood, 
by  the  side  of  Cyril  Treherne,  and  there 
plighted  her  troth  to  him;  and  so  the  two 
were  wed,  and  the  romance  of  their  lives  was 
gone  and  the  reality  beginning. 

Waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
were  Constance  Delafield  and  Jack  Mayne,  that 
they  too  might  follow  in  the  same  footsteps. 
Soon  the  village  bells  sent  forth  a  merry  peal, 

"  The  music  nighest  bordering  upon  heaven  "  ; 

and  the  wedding  procession  passed  without  the 
church  porch,  and  crowds  of  carriages,  with 
rosettes  and  bouquets    decorating  both  horses 
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and  men,  drove  off  laden  with  youth  and  age, 
beauty  and  goodness,  hope  filling  every  heart 
but  one  ;  and  he — brave  soldier  though  he  was 
— yet  cowered  now  before  the  blank  desolation 
of  his  future  life.  His  true,  honest,  noble 
nature  had  borne  him  through  it :  he  saw  her 
father  give  her  away,  placing  a  gulf  between 
them  yet  broader  and  deeper  than  before. 
Hot,  scalding  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  down 
his  bronzed  cheek,  and  for  the  moment  all  his 
strong  manhood  was  shattered  within  him. 

In  after  years,  though  he  could  meet  Tre- 
herne  and  his  wife  without  any  other  feeling 
than  that  of  the  deepest,  truest  friendship,  he 
could  never  recall  that  time  without  a  shiver 
going  over  him. 

Now  came  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a 
wedding  breakfast,  two-fold  over  in  honour  of 
the  double  marriage.  Then  followed  speeches 
and  health-drinking  and  shaking  of  hands,  as 
if  those  assembled  had  met  for  the  first  time 
this  ten  years ;  then  kisses  and  wishes  and 
laughing  and  crying,  the  latter  being  left 
entirely  to*  Mrs.  Treherne,  whose  tears,  how- 
ever, were  tears  of  joy,  as  at  last  she  had  her 
wishes  fulfilled,  and  Cyril  was  safe,  never  more 
1 1  >  go  to  sea.  And  her  boy,  her  only  one,  now 
in  the  fulness  of  his  own  happiness  promised 
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not  only  to  be  all  a  son  can  be  to  his  mother, 
but  he  was  ready  to  admit,  and  it  sounded  like 
an  angel's  voice  in  her  ear,  that 

"  Whatever  good  or  ill  betides 
The  rolling  wheel  of  fate,  'tis  God  who  guides." 

Three  days  after  the  return  of  Cyril  Tre- 
herne  and  his  wife  to  Treherne  Court  from 
Scotland,  where  they  passed  their  honeymoon, 
the}'  drove  to  the  village  of  Shelton,  and, 
pulling  up  at  the  churchyard,  they  both 
alighted  and  walked  slowly  and  silently  to 
the  spot  where  two  graves  were  close  beside 
the  other,  the  one  marked  by  a  white  marble 
cross,  the  other  with  a  simple  slab,  both 
brilliant  with  spring  flowers.  Beneath,  low 
in  the  ground,  lay  Miles  Mason  and  his  ill-fated 
child ;  there  they  were  united  once  more,  at 
peace  and  at  rest,  sleeping  sweetly  as  weary 
pilgrims  who  at  last  have  reached  their  goal. 

Then   Willie,    once    more   the    Hebe-faced 
beauty  of  yore,  happiness  dimpling  her  cheek 
;ii id    love    beaming    in     her    deep-blue    e 
looked  up  wistfully  at  her  husband  and  said, — 

"  You  have  never  told  me  that  history  yet, 
(  Yril." 

"  I  will  this  evening,  my  darling.  There  is 
little  to  tell,  but  what  there  is  you  shall  hear 
it  all." 
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And  she  was  satisfied,  and  clinging  fondly  to 
his  arm  she  said, — 

"  When  I  think  how  near  we  were  to  being 
parted  for  ever — how  near,  when  God  gave  you 
back  to  me,  I  was  myself  to  death,  I  tremble 
for  my  great  happiness :  I  fear  its  being  too 
intense  to  last;  yet  I  used  to  think,  in  that 
gloomy  time  Ave  have  agreed  never  to  speak 
of,  that  were  my  whole  future  life  to  be  a  heap 
of  troubles  I  could  bear  them  if  I  could  but 
see  you  once  again  ;  and  now — " 

"And  now  we  are  one;  let  fate  do  her 
worst,  nothing  but  death  can  part  us  !  " 

And  as  they  walked  slowly  away  from  the 
last  resting-place  of  one  who,  in  life,  had  by 
"will  wrought  so  much  woe,"  and  borne  so 
important  a  part  in  their  history,  there  arose 
in  Willie's  heart 

"  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain." 

But  soon  it  died  away,  and  joy  and  mirth, 
hope  and  happiness,  filled  her  heart,  and  sent 
its  reflection  over  her  sweet,  loving  face. 

THE    END. 
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would  have  surrounded  Frank  Blake's  life  with  more  interesting  incidents  than  this 
accomplished  authoress  has  done.' 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette  says  :— '  By  means  of  a  capital  story  a  good  deal 
of  information  is  incidently  furnished  ;  and  the  lad  who  is  not  charmed  with  the  tale 
will  indeed  be  difficult  to  please.' 

The  Preston  Herald  says  :— '  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  parents  who 
desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  sons  and  nephews  a  present  of  sterling  merit.' 
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